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TiiF  vREsiDExrs  noa-=E 
In  our  Hrst  and  second  articles  on  Uic  civil 
architecture  of  the  United  States,  we  selected 
the  Cupitol  as  the  subject ;  not  alone  for  its 
magnitude  and  its  attractive  beauty,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  political  domicil  of  two  of  the 
three  great  powers  of  the  Government — the  Su- 
niEME  ConuT  and  Conoiikss.  We  now  present 
the  domestic  and  political  residence  of  the 
third  power  of  the  triune  Government— the 
President’s  House. 

In  describing  tlic  house,  and  it«  grounds,  we 
deem  it  apposite  to  allude,  briefly,  to  our  form 
of  Government  and  its  contrast  with  ro  called 
free  Governments  which  have  ceased.  A  pure, 
normal  Repuldic,  we  presume,  has  never  ex¬ 
isted.  though  some  of  the  ante-medieval  Repnb- 
l:cs  of  Italy,  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  took  this 
clnncter  more  nearly  than  any  that  have  suc¬ 
ceed*  d  them,  with  whose  history  we  are  con¬ 
versant  The  Nomadic  trilies,  occupying  the 
Voi.  in— 13 


Great  Steppes  of  Central  Asia,  it  has  recently 
Ijeen  asserted,  have  a  simple  form  of  Repuldi- 
canism,  in  place  of  the  Pastoral  Government  so- 
general  in  that  region. 

The  groat  and  fatal  error  evinced  by  hi.story 
which  characterized  the  Republles  »f  ancient 
Greece,  and  those  of  the  middle  ages  in  Italy, 
viz :  Florence,  Siena,  Bologna,  Padua,  Pis- 
foia  and  others,  was  the  want  of  a  proper  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  powers  of  the  Government. 
“  All  history  shows,”  rays  the  elder  Adams, 
speaking  of  this  class  of  Republics,  “  that  ca¬ 
price,  instability,  turbulence,  revolutions  and 
the  alternate  prevalence  of  those  two  plagues 
and  scourges  of  mankind,  tyranny  and  anarchy, 
were  the  effects  of  Governments  without  three 
ortlers.” 

That  history,  so  terrible  and  appalling  in  its 
bloody  characters  of  anarchy,  tyranny,  and  the 
direst  corruption  of  the  first  Pfench  Republic, 
demonstrates,  beyond  the  question  of  any  of 
the  writers  on  tbeoretioal-  Governments,  that 
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the  Legislative,  Judicial  and  E.vecutivc  powers 
must  be  separate  and  independent.  Conven¬ 
tions,  even  though  they  may  emanate  directly 
from  the  people,  soon  divide  into  parties,  split 
up  into  personal  factions,  and  each  member  be¬ 
comes  envious,  jealous  and  despotic,  and  con¬ 
veys  to  the  acts  of  the  convention  the  impress 
of  their  individual  feeling.  A  Triumvir,  Con¬ 
sul,  Praetor,  or  any  other  individual  or  asso¬ 
ciated  head,  combining  all  the  powers  of  the 
Government,  are  equally  unfit  to  attempt  to 
carry  on  successfully,  and  for  the  welfare  and 
interest  of  the  people,  the  affairs  of  a  Republic. 
The  Purse  and  the  Sword  combined,  cannot  lie 
down  in  peace  with  Justice,  for  blind  as  she  is 
represented,  she  can  feel  and  mourn  over  the 
gross  abuses  of  her  functions  and  prerogatives 
which  such  a  combination  will  heap  upon  her. 
Even  the  great  Bonaparte  found  that  a  Repub¬ 
lic,  with  all  real  power  centered  in  one  office, 
was  such  but  in  name,  and  he  called  France, 
what  it  was  in  fact,  an  Empire,  and  scarcely 
increasing  his  real  power,  changed  the  First 
Consul  to  an  Emperor. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  our  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  tripartite ;  the  Legislative  power 
is  again  sub-divided,  and  while  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  democratic,  coming  directly 
from  the  people,  the  Senate  represents  alone 
the  sovereignties  of  the  Federal  States  The 
President,  for  the  period  of  his  official  exist¬ 
ence,  is  the  embodiment  of  the  soveicignty  of 
the  people,  possessing  every  power  which  the 
individual  has,  as  one  of  the  people,  consistent 
with  the  legislative  and  judicial  powers  His 
election,  however,  is  not  strictly  democratic, 
for  he  is  not  voted  for  or  elected  directly  by 
the  people,  but  is  chosen  by  electors,  and  in  a 
certain  emergency  may  be  elected  by  the 
House  of  Representatives — a  feature  in  our  or¬ 
ganic  law  which  should  be  at  once  changed ; 
for  the  House  that  selects  must  have  been 
elcetcd  more  than  two  years  before  they  exer¬ 
cise  this  important  constitutional  function,  and 
in  the  rapid  progress  and  mutaticii  of  events 
in  this  country,  such  a  period  of  time  may, 
nay,  frequently  does,  make  the  views  of  the 
members  antagonistical  to  the  wishes  and  view’s 
of  a  majority  of  their  constituents.  But.  added 
fo  this,  is  the  danger  of  corruption,  of  fusions 
and  factions — a  danger  by  no  means  imagin. 
ary,  as  the  past  shows,  and  one,  too,  which 
gives  a  fearful  power  to  228  men— the  Selection 
of  a  President  for  25,090,000  of  people. 

The  President  has  more  real  power  than 
Queen  Victoria  He  commands  the  army  out! 
navy ;  executes  all  laws ;  the  Cabinet,  sc 


called,  consisting  of  the  Secretaries,  Postmas¬ 
ter-General  and  Attorney-General,  is  not  a 
constitutional  institution,  and  is  not  in  any 
way  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  President. 
These  heads  of  Departments  arc  nothing  but 
secretaries  of  the  President ;  all  their  acts  arc 
his  acts  ;  and  should  they  be  guilty  of  wrong 
or  error,  the  liability  is  on  the  President,  not 
them.  Theoretically  their  decisions  arc  lbs 
President’s,  and  he  can,  in  fact,  change  any  of 
their  acts.  This  was  claimed  by  Gen.  Jackson, 
and  when  Mr.  Duane,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  refused  to  remove  the  deposits,  Gen. 
Jackson  removed  him  and  appointed  an  officer, 
the  present  venerable  and  venerated  Chief-Jus¬ 
tice  Taney,  in  bis  place.  This  action  of  course 
found  opposers,  tut  the  settled  view  of  all  good 
constitutional  lawyers  was  in  favor  of  the  act. 

The  President  makes  treaties,  maintains  or 
abrogates  them,  the  Senate  having  confirma¬ 
tory  action  ;  he  can  cancel  any  civil  commis¬ 
sion,  and  can,  without  assigning  any  reason, 
drop  any  officer  from  the  roll  of  the  army  or 
navy ;  he  may  withhold  the  disposition  of 
funds  under  an  appropriation  of  Congress ; 
may  offer  public  lands  for  sale,  or  withdraw 
them  from  market ;  he  is  the  appellate  power 
from  the  Secre  Aics,  and  may  reverse  their  ac¬ 
tion  ;  in. fact,  flowers  arc  almost  too  vast; 
in  no  case,  howewr,  can  he  interfere  with  the 
Judiciary,  and  in  but  three  with  Congress.  Re 
can  veto  any  act  passed  by  them,  and  it  can 
tlien  only  become  a  law  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  respective  Houses  ;  he  can  convene  ex¬ 
tra  sessions  of  Congress,  and  at  a  called  ses¬ 
sion  he  can,  in  an  emergency  designated  by  the 
Constitution,  adjourn  that  body.  Yet  with  all 
these  powers  tn  theory,  very  many  of  them  are 
never  exercised  and  never  will  be,  excepting  in 
great  exigencies,  and  those  most  dangerous 
are  always  controlled,  to  a  great  extent,  by 
an  cnlightered  public  opinion. 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  Government,  both  in 
practice  aud  thcoiy,  is  tripartite ;  and  this  it  is 
that  so  greatly  distinguishes  it  from  all  Repub¬ 
lics  that  have  preceded  it,  and  by  it  has  the 
successful  experimoot  of  a  Republican  Govern¬ 
ment  teen  carried  on  for  so  long  a  series  of 
years  with  such  prosperity  and  such  gigantic 
rcsulta 

The  first  mansion  was  erected  in  1793,  and 
stood  till  August,  1814,  when  it  was  entimly 
Iximcd  by  the  enemy,  nothing  being  left  liut 
the  bare  walla  The  present  house  was  com¬ 
menced  in  1815.  The  plan  was  made  by  Mr. 
James  Iloban,  architect,  from  the  design  of  the 
Summer  House  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
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land,  situated  in  Phosnix  Park,  Dublin.  How  tect  of  considerable  abilitj  and  reputation, 
nearly  it  is  a  fac  simile  we  are  unable  to  say,  and,  under  his  direction,  the  house  was  com- 
but  we  are  informed  that  it  is  not  a  copy,  but  pletcd  in  the  Fall  of  1818 ;  in  December  of 
similar  in  style  only  Mr.  Uoban  was  an  archi-  that  year,  President  Monroe  and  his  family 
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moved  iu  aud  occupied  tbc  building.  lU  in¬ 
ternal  arrangements  were  not  materially  al¬ 
tered.  The  expense  of  the  house  aud  out¬ 
buildings  was  between  eight  aud  nine  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  but  a  similar  structure  could 
be  erected  now  for  about  $100,000.  The  style 
admits  of  some  ornamentation,  but  very  little 
has  been  used ;  the  balustrade  is  very  plain, 
and  is  constructed  of  iron,  painted  white ;  and 
on  the  north  side  there  is  not  hight  enough. 

The  Executive  mansion,  thus  commenced 
and  finished,  has  remained  till  the  present  time 
with  little  exterior,  and.  until  the  incoming  of 
the  present  Administration,  interior  alteration. 
It  is  situated  on  a  public  reservation,  elevated 
to  nearly  the  same  hight  as  Capitol  Hill,  one 
and  a  half  miles  south-west  of  the  Capitol.  It 
is  the  center  of  a  large  square,  on  one  side  of 
which  (the  west)  are  two  venerable  old  two- 
story  buildings  of  brick,  painted  blue,  looking 
very  much  like  a  college  or  seminary  in  a  coun¬ 
try  village.  One  of  the.se  is  occupied  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  some  of  his  bu¬ 
reaus  ;  the  other  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
a  few  of  his  bureaus.  The  fact  is,  these  old 
tenements  are  not  in  good  order ;  the  flues  do 
not  draw,  excepting  in  certain  wind.s,  and  they 
are  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  being  fire¬ 
proof  On  the  east  side  of  the  square  is  the 
third  of  the  old  buildings  occupied  by  the  State 
Department.  The  fourth  was  destroyed  a  few 
years  since  by  fire,  being  at  the  time  in  the  oc¬ 
cupancy  of  the  Treasury  Department ;  the  loss 
to  the  Government  and  to  individuals  was 
really  irreparable  in  the  way  of  papers,  of 
which  no  duplicates  can  be  made  It  is  said 
that  these  four  buildings  were  erected  by  funds 
advanced  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  which 
have  never  been  refunded — the  venerable 
mother  of  Presidents  being  too  proud  to  ask 
its  return,  and  Congress  knowing  nothing  of 
the  matter.  In  place  of  the  old  building  so 
destroyed  a  large,  showy,  inconvenient  edifice, 
shabbily  built,  was  erected  during  Gen.  Jack¬ 
son’s  administration.  It  is  nearly  fire-proof, 
and  almost  accommodates  the  Department. 
The  immediate  grounds  at  either  end  of  the 
Executive  mansion  arc  occupied  as  gardens 
and  hot-houses,  and  with  a  mure  or  stable 
which  stands  a  little  in  advance  of  the  White 
House,  in  juxtaposition  with  the  State  and 
Treasury  Departments.  However  some  very 
plain  democrat  may  rail  against  the  extrava¬ 
gance  in  the  appropriatidis  for,  and  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  style  of,  our  public  buildings,  he 
would  never  complain  of  the  splendid  stable 
appropriated  to  the  President  Suffice  it  to 


say,  that  no  respectable  drayman  m  New  York, 
with  three  horses,  would  have  so  mean  and  illy 
constructed  a  building — aud  its  location  is  an 
outrage  u})OU  decency. 

Between  the  mansion,  which  is  approached  on 
its  north  front  by  a  brood  semi-circular  carriage¬ 
way  with  a  flag-wuik  beside  it,  and  Pennsylvania 
avenue,  is  an  inclosurc  containing  some  shade 
trees,  n  few  flowers,  and  tbc  statue  in  bronze  of 
Jefferson.  This  statue  certainly  merits  more 
attention  than  it  receives.  It  is  a  little  beyond 
life-size ;  the  figure  is  erect,  in  a  perfectly  easy 
and  unconstrained  position,  with  one  hand 
holding  a  scroll,  partly  unrolled,  containing 
the  Dcclaraticn  of  Independence.  The  like¬ 
ness  is  c.xcelbnt,  and  the  dress  a  counterpart 
of  the  costume  of  the  Sage  of  Monticcllo.  The 
artist’s  name  is  generally  unknown,  but  we  are 
informed  it  was  modeled  in  Florence  and  cast 
in  bronze  in  Paris.  Iks  hi.'-tory  is  a  little  curi¬ 
ous  ;  it  was  ordered  and  paid  for  by  then  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Levy,  recently  droppisl,  under  the  new 
navy  law,  from  the  list  of  Post  Captains.  He 
brought  it  home  some  twenty-two  or  three 
years  since  and  presented  it  to  the  Senate. 
Tliat  august  body,  having  no  constitutional 
power  to  accept  presents,  and  for  divers  other 
reasons  them  thereunto  moving,  some  of  which, 
as  expre.ssed  in  speeches,  were  not  compliment¬ 
ary  to  Captain  Levy,  refused  to  accept  it.  It 
had  previously  been  placed  in  the  center  of 
the  rotunda,  on  a  granite  pedestal,  where  it  re¬ 
mained,  much  admired,  for  a  number  of  years ; 
at  length  a  Phnro,  usually  called  in  this  coun¬ 
try  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings,  arose, 
who  knew  not  Joseph,  or  rather  Thomas,  and, 
like  his  Egyptian  prototype,  he  threw  the  statue 
into  prison.  What  a  desecration — the  only 
statue  of  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  the  third  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  sage,  patriot  and  scholar,  taken  from 
its  pedestal  by  some  vandal  officer  and  thrust 
into  one  of  the  dark  vaults  beneath  the  Capitol. 
The  reason  assigned  was  that  Captain  Levy  re¬ 
fused  to  receive  it  back,  and  it  belonged  to  no 
one.  However,  another  Commissioner,  with  more 
taste,  and  infinitely  more  patriotism,  brought 
it  out  from  its  oKsenrity  and  placed  it  where  it 
now  stands,  in  front  of  the  mansion  which  the 
original  occupied  for  eight  years,  and  around 
the  grounds  of  which  be  expended  a  large  share 
of  his  private  means,  in  improvements  and  em¬ 
bellishments. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  avenue  is  a  large 
square  which  bos  bad  divers  names,  but  is  now 
designated  os  La  Fayette  Square.  The  grounds 
were  laid  out  by  the  lamented  Downing,  and 
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are  ornamented  with  t\yo  elaborately  chn.«ed 
Eiitruscan  va'^es  in  bronze,  with  figures  in  alto- 
relievo.  In  the  center  is  the  fiunoiis  equestrian 
statue  of  Gen.  Jackson,  by  Mills.  Of  its  merits 
or  demerits  we  do  not  care  to  speak  ;  opiiiion.s 
are  various,  and  had  we  room  even  for  an  elab¬ 
orate  criticism,  it  would  change  no  person’s 
view.  It  certainly  draws  many  visitors,  and 
few  can  pass  it  without  gazing  at  it 
The  grounds  between  the  mansion  and  tlic 
Executive  buildings  are  filled  with  beautiful 
shade  trees,  which  add  much  to  the  comfort  and 
health  of  the  occupants  of  the  White  House. 
The  south  front  looks  toward  the  Potoin  c, 
having  a  fine  view  down  as  far  as  Alexandria. 
Immediately  in  front,  the  ground  is  tastefully 
laid  off,  with  two  small  hills,  gradually  slojiing 
to  the  south ;  broad  graveled  walks,  abundance 
of  trees,  iron  cottage  seats  scattered  around, 
the  view  toward  the  stream  and  the  breeze 
from  the  water  make  this  one  of  the  most  agree¬ 
able  promenailes  in  Washington ;  though  at¬ 
tached  to  the  mansion,  the  grounds  are  opened 
to  the  public,  excepting  on  the  .S.abbath.  On  each 
S.vtnrday  afternoon  the  Marine  Band  di.«courses 
its  music  here,  and  the  ilite  of  the  city,  foreign 
and  domestic,  congregate  to  chat,  show  their 
toilets  and  flirt,  ju.st  enough  of  the  latter  to 
keep  the  reunion  from  being  dull.  Usually 
the  President,  the  Cabinet,  and  the  Foreign 
Minmt"r3  and  their  wives  may  be  seen  here ; 
t'.iousands  of  ladies  and  pretty  children,  most 


Ijewitchingly  drcs.sed,  make  up.  with  tiie  sprink¬ 
ling  of  gentlemen,  a  scene  of  iR’iiuty  and  at 
tractivcncss  which  is  preeminently  cnc  of  the 
institutions  of  Washington,  and  to  be  met  with 
nowhere  else  in  the  Union. 

These  grounds  have  a  street  running  in  the 
rear,  which  divides  them  from  anollit;r  and 
much  larger  inclosure,  which  stretches  down  to 
a  portion  of  the  river  and  canal.  This  last 
square  contains  some  ten  or  fifteen  acres:  it 
has  been,  within  two  years,  judiciously  laid 
out  and  ornamented  with  shade  trees  and 
shrubbery  ;  there  is  a  very  fine  drivq,  serpen¬ 
tine,  which  extends  a  mile  and  more  in  its  wind¬ 
ings,  and  is,  in  proper  weather,  quite  a  fashion¬ 
able  drive,  especially  for  ladies.  Light  iron 
and  rustic  bridges  arc  to  span  the  canal  and 
connect  this  with  the  monument  grounds,  the 
plan  of  ornamenting  which  was  made  by 
Downing,  and  will  be  put  into  execution  as 
soon  as  an  appropriation  is  made  by  Congress. 

The  E.xccutive  mansion  is  a  pure  specimen 
of  Roman  Ionic  order  according  to  Scaraozzi, 
the  capitals  of  the  columns  having  four  corres¬ 
ponding  faces.  This  species  of  Ionic  has  as 
great  simplicity  as  either  of  the  other  schools, 
and  surpasses  them  in  its  clearness  of  outline 
and  its  adaptability  to  comparatively  small 
structures ;  this  is  the  only  specimen,  to  any 
extent,  that  we  are  aware  of  in  tliis  country, 
and  it  is  to  us  a  matter  of  deep  regret,  that 
after  mature  examination  and  inquiry,  we  can 
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not  certainly  state  who  was  the  author  of  the 
design,  but  we  believe  it  was  Dr.  Thornton,  the 
same  gentleman  who  designed  the  Capitol. 

The  building  is  16G  feet  in  length,  CO  feet 
high  on  the  north  front,  73  on  the  south,  and 
80  feet  wide.  The  south  front  has  a  portico 
semi-circular,  with  pediment  and  entablature, 
supported  by  six  Ionic  columns ;  this  side  of  the 
building  stands  upon  a  rusticated  basement, 
and  is  ornamented  by  ten  Ionic  pilasters,  with 
semi-capitals  between  the  openings. 

The  north  front  has  a  portico  50  feet  wide  by 
40  feet  in  depth  ;  the  stone  flooring  is  divided 
near  the  exterior  by  a  carriage-way.  The  en¬ 
tablature  is  supported  by  eight  Ionic  columns, 
and  with  four  semi-columns  against  the  wall  of 
the  house.  The  main  entrance  is  by  a  highly 
ornamented  doorway,  which  leads  into  a  large 
vestibule,  45  feet  wide  by  29  feet  in  depth.  Until 
the  commencement  of  the  present  Administra¬ 
tion  this  was  a  dark,  gloomy  place;  at  the 
back  arc  four  columns  of  marble,  dividing  this 
main  or  entrance  hall  from  the  hall  leading 
from  the  East  Uoom  to  the  smaller  rooms ;  be¬ 
tween  the.se  was  a  heavy,  unornamented  wooden 
screen,  with  dooi-s,  and  some  very  common 
»  looking  sa.sh  and  glass).  Thu  ceiling  was  white¬ 
washed,  and  at  either  end  was  a  very,  very 
old-fashioned  mantle.  On  the  advent  of  Mr. 


Tierce  §30,000  was  appropriated  for  the  White 
House,  and  Mr.  Walter  was  directed  to  suggest 
the  necessary  changes,  which  he  did,  and  his 
suggestions  were  adopted,  and  will  be  men¬ 
tioned  as  we  describe  the  various  rooms.  The 
wooden  paneling  has  given  way  to  a  light, 
graceful,  airy  iron  screen,  with  ground  glass ; 
the  ceiling  has  been  frescoed  with  suitable  de¬ 
vices,  and  new  modern  mantels  supply  the 
places  of  the  old  ones.  The  wooden  box  which 
formerly  inclosed  the  doorway  has  also  been 
renroved,  and  replaced  by  a  light  iron  str;jc- 
ture.  At  this  entrance  stands,  at  all  times 
the  door-keeper,  or  an  assistant.  He  Is  the 
Lord  High  Chamberlain  of  the  blue  stick,  and 
always  knows  whether  the  President  can  sec 
the  applicant  or  not,  and  discharges  his  duties 
as  a  high  functionary  on  the  household  staff 
with  a  sort  of  tuaviUr  in  modo,  fortiler  tn  re. 

Turning  to  the  left  you  enter  a  short  hall, 
from  which  the  stairs  leading  to  the  upper 
story  are  constructed  ;  crossing  this  hall,  yon 
enter  the  celebrated  East  Room,  which,  as  Mrs. 
Adams  says  in  her  letter,  part  of  which  we 
copy  below,  was  an  excellent  place  for  drying 
clothes  in  wet  weather.  Politicians  have  fre¬ 
quently  made  this  room  the  text  for  many  a 
philippic  on  the  stump  against  the  incumbent 
of  the  house.  Thu  lust  ellbrts  to  any  extent  in 
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this  way  were  made  by  Mr.  Ogle, 
in  the  contest  between  Van  lJuren 
and  Harrison ;  the  splendors  of 
its  furnishing,  according  to  Mr. 

0.  far  surpassed  Windsor  Palace 
and  Versa!!  les,  and  was  but  little, 
if  any,  behind  a  fairy  structure. 

The  simple  fact  was  that  it  was 
about  as  shabby  an  affair  as  could 
be  imagined,  looking  as  if  it  bad 
been  furnished  by  a  second-hand 
furniture  dealer  from  the  rem¬ 
nants  picked  up  from  hotels  and 
steamers. 

It  is,  however,  a  very  showy 
room  now,  and  for  its  uses  could 
scarcely  be  improved.  It  is  79  feet 
in  length  by  39  in  width, and  19  feet 
in  bight  The  ceiling  is  frescoed  with  artistic 
skill,  and  calls  forth  admiration  from  all  who 
look  at  it  The  carpet,  which  is  of  the  richest 
pattern  and  with  a  pile  unsurpassed,  is  in  one 
piece,  without  seam,  with  a  rich  Iwrder,  and 
weighed  7,000  pounds ;  the  center  is  oval,  ex¬ 
tending  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  room.  There 
are  three  large  cut-glass  pendant  chandeliers. 
The  mantles,  of  which  there  are  four,  are  of 
fine  marble,  and  of  novel  and  beautiful  pat¬ 
terns  ;  over  each,  as  well  as  at  either  end  of  the 
room,  there  are  French  mirrors  of  gigantic  pro¬ 
portions — large  enough,  wc  should  think,  to  re¬ 
flect  a  regiment  at  once.  The  draperies,  car¬ 
pet,  chairs  and  tables  and  fresco  all  harmo¬ 
nize,  and  are  strictly  in  keeping.  The  uses  of 
the  East  Room  are  various  ;  during  the  Win¬ 
ter,  at  the  Presidential  receptions,  the  guests  or 
visitors,  after  greeting  the  President,  pass  on  to 
this  vast  place,  and  soon  a  circle  of  prome- 
naders  is  formed.  Standing  on  the  edge  of  the 
circle,  you  will  see  Foreign  Ministers,  grave 
Senators,  Cabinet  officers.  Congressmen,  officers 
in  full  costume,  and,  as  the  programmes  of 
Fourth  of  July  processions  say,  “  lastly  citizens 
and  strangers.”  Ladies  go  in  full  costume, 
and  as  the  light  is  strong,  the  surroundings 
good,  and  the  audience  large  and  distinguished, 
it  is  a  most  desirable  place  to  display  alike  the 
beauty  of  person  and  costume,  and  few  of  the 
fair  daughters  of  our  Republic  lose  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.  In  fact,  the  mixture  of  the  different 
styles  of  beauty — the  warm-blooded,  dark-eyed, 
impulsive  Southron,  the  blue-eyed,  fair-skin¬ 
ned,  graceful  and  intelligent  Northerner,  the 
whole-souled  dashing  Western  woman,  with 
her  heart  in  her  eyes,  the  Spanish,  French  and 
South  American  ladies — the  rich  costumes,  the 
sparkling  diamonds,  the  simple  rose-bud  in  the 


hair  of  young  maidens,  the  tone  and  reputation 
of  so  many  of  the  male  portion,  serve  to  make 
the  scene  attractive  and  remarkable.  In  Sum¬ 
mer,  when  large  parties,  including  ladies,  call 
upon  the  President,  he  usually  receives  them 
in  the  East  Room.  We  pass  from  the  East 
Room  to  the  Green  Room,  which  is,  in  fact,  an 
ante-room,  and  was  originally  so  intended  ;  it 
is  about  25  feet  by  22,  and  is  entirely  furnished 
in  green — the  paper,  carpet  and  furniture  ;  the 
ceiling  is  beautifully  frescoed.  Next  en  suite 
is  the  State  Room. 

This  is  an  oval  room,  situated  in  the  center 
of  the  building  on  the  south  side ;  it  is  40  feet 
by  29.  The  furniture  is  dark  crimson,  which 
adds  a  warmth  to  the  Green  Room  on  the  one 
side  and  the  Blue  Room  on  the  other  The  State 
Room  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
there  the  President,  as  sovereign,  receives  such 
Foreign  Ministers  as  arc  accredited  to  him,  and 
replies  to  their  speeches  j  all  Ministers,  our 
readers  may  not  be  aware,  are  not  accredited 
to  the  President ;  Charges  des  Affaires  are  ac¬ 
credited  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  all  call 
upon  the  President  On  the  1st  of  January 
every  diplomat  at  Washington  puts  on  his  full 
uniform,  and,  with  secretaries  and  attaches, 
calls  officially  at  12  M.  upon  the  President; 
they  are  received  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  by 
whom  they  are  introduced  to  the  President  If 
they  have  wives  or  daughters,  they  also  call 
with  the  Ministers,  and  after  their  respects  are 
made  to  the  President  they  are  introduced,  with 
the  Ministers,  by  the  Private  Secretary,  to  the 
ladies  of  the  house.  After  this  ceremony  is 
over,  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  in  uni¬ 
form,  call,  and  then  the  people.  The  United 
States  Marshal  introduces,  and  such  hand-shak¬ 
ing  as  the  Chief  Magistrate  undergoes  reminds 
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oue  of  a  pump-handle  in  a  very  dry  time.  The 
crowd  paKS  into  the  Eai^t  Room,  and  make  their 
exit  through  one  of  the  windows,  temjKirarily 
made  into  a  door.  Up  to  Gen.  Jackson’s  first 
term  refreshments  were  furnished,  but  crowds 
of  rowdies  came  and  insulted  the  resp<'Ctable 
portion  of  the  visitors,  drank  and  feasted,  do- 
stoyed  the  furniture,  and  ended  in  a  riot ;  since 
that  music  alone  is  furnished.  Before  leaving 
this  suit  wc  sliould  mention  that  the  great  im¬ 
provements  and  changes,  the  harmonizing  of 
furniture  and  the  blending  of  colors,  and  (he 
judicious  arrangement  of  the  whole,  are  all  the 
work  of  Mr.  Walter. 

Eeyoad  the  Blue  Room  is  the  State  dining¬ 
room.  It  is  not  large  enough,  being  30  feet  by 
25.  It  is  fitted  up  in  appropriate  style,  and 
will  accommodate  a  tokrablo  company ;  but 
as  the  E.xecutive  entertains  Congress,  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  diplomats  and  most  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  people  who  visit  Washington  at  his  ta¬ 
ble,  he  requires  a  commodious  and  convenient 
dining-room. 

Tlie  etiquette  in  the  Executive  mansion  is  not 
what  it  was  under  Geu.  Wa.shiugton,  still  it  re¬ 
quires  rouie  little  study.  John  Quincy  Adams 


wrote  a  small  pamphlet  on  the  subjeet,  which 
has  usually  been  considered  the  court  guide. 
Gen.  Jackson  was  particular  in  all  matters  of 
etiquette,  but  Mr.  Van  Buren  surrounded  Iho 
President  and  the  intercourse  in  the  White 
House  with  more  style  and  taste  than  any 
of  our  Presidents  since  the  elder  Adams.  In 
going  to  the  dinner  table  the  Vice-President 
fo'lows  the  President ;  then  the  Chief  Justice, 
Speaker  of  the  House  ;  then  Senators,  Cabinet, 
Justices  of  Supreme  Court  and  Memlwrs  of  tie 
House.  This  was  carried  out  by  Gen.  Jackson, 
who  (Mr.  Van  Buren  having  no  wife,)  liqndcd 
in  to  dinner  the  wife  of  a  Senator  la-fore  the 
lady  of  a  Secretary  and  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  lacausc  these  latter  oflicers  arc  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  ad¬ 
vice  aud  consent  of  the  Srimte.  The  private 
dining-room  is  also  on  this  floor. 

Oil  the  second  floor,  directly  over  the  State 
Room,  is  the  Library,  which  contains  a  number 
of  documents  collected  by  direction  of  Mr. 
Fillmore  when  President ;  adjoining  this,  on 
the  north,  is  the  President’s  private  office,  a  fa¬ 
vorite  room  with  Gen.  Jaek-on,  and  cn  suite  is 
the  room  of  the  Private  .Secretary.  The  re- 
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inaindcr  of  this  floor  contains  the  dormitories,  ing  can  in  no  way  endanger  free  institutions, 
The  position  of  the  house  does  not  seem  to  or  afiect  the  stability  of  the  Government.  But 
be  healthy,  as  the  miasma  from  the  river  con-  certainly  a  country  residence,  nearly  if  nojt 
staotly  hangs  over  it  at  night ;  but  this  evil  was  quite  private,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Capital, 
much  remedied  by  the  construction  of  the  canal,  combining  a  healthy  location  with  agreeable 
which  drains  what  was  a  few  years  since  a  large  scenery,  should  be  erected  for  the  President; 
swamp.  The  difliculty  of  warming  the  house  and  not.  during  the  hot  Summer  months,  com- 
has  made  it  inconvenient  and  uncomfortable,  pel  that  ofHcer,  with  his  family,  to  do  what  no 
but  it  has  now  hot  water  furnaces,  which  sup-  gentleman  scarcely  in  private  life  does,  spend 
ply  a  genial  heat  and  makes  the  rooms  inhab-  Summer  and  Winter  in  the  same  domicil, 
itable.  The  expense  of  the  alterations  made  The  material  used  in  the  structure  of  the 
by  Mr.  Walter  absorbed  the  appropriation  of  White  House  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  the 
$30,000,  but  the  President  is  now  permitted  to  old  Capitol — while  sand-stone  ;  it  is  painted 
live  as  comfor.tably  as  a  private  gentleman.  and  looks  tolerably  well — better  than  in  former 
While  the  Executive  mansion  is  a  commo-  years,  when  the  exterior  was  whitewashed, 
(lious  and  elegant  buildiug,  still  it  is  very  far  However,  the  White  House  is  the  goal  of  every 
from  being  palatial,  and  is  surpassed  by  nu-  nmliitious  man  in  the  Union ;  that  term  has  bc- 
mcrous  private  residences  throughout  the  come  the  synonym  for  the  powers  and  duties 
country.  It  may  be  sufficient  for  the  man  who  of  the  President.  Few  men  out  of  our  immense 
fills  the  Presidential  chair  ;  and  we  presume  no  population  can  ever  expect  to  reach  this  cleva- 
candidate  ever  has,  or  ever  will,  object  to  the  tion,  especially  as  the  Importance  of  the  oflBce, 
hou.se — certainly  not  till  after  the  inaugura-  and  the  number  of  aspirants,  makes  it  yearly 
tion.  Yet  it  appears  to  us  that  as  the  residence  much  more  difficult  to  obtain.  The  duties  de- 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  country,  as  the  place  voicing  on  the  Executive  at  this  time  demand 
where  certain  State  ceremonies  must  be  per-  almost  constant  and  unremitted  labor,  reqnir- 
formed,  especially  with  foreigners,  it  might  be  ing  great  powers  of  physical  endurance  to  sus- 
cnlarged  and  beautified.  There  is  nothing  in  tain  the  incumbent ;  and  these  duties,  onerous 
the  most  radical  democracy  that  can  object  to  as  they  are,  become  daily  more  and  more  se- 
a  splendid  residence  for  the  Chief  Magistrate,  vere.  The  demands  of  a  social  nature  would, 
for  to  a  rich  and  prosperous,  and,  we  may  add,  if  not  in  a  great  degree  repudiated,  absorb  all 
a  refined  people,  a  hundred  or  two  or  three  the  time  of  the  President 
hundred  thousand  dollars  expended  on  a  build-  As  contrasting  the  present  condition  of  the 
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Executive  house  with  its  gardens,  hot-beds  and 
conservatory ;  its  spacious  grounds ;  its  fur¬ 
naces,  sumptuous  furniture,  gas  and  improved 
healthfulness,  we  make  an  extract  from  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Oliver  Woolcote,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  written  in  June,  1800.  He  had  come 
on  to  see  about  the  building  erected  for  his 
department  and  to  seek  for  a  private  residence. 
Speaking  of  the  White  House,  he  says :  •*  It  was 
built  to  be  looked  at  by  visitors  and  strangers, 
and  will  render  its  occupant  an  object  of  ridi¬ 
cule  w'ith  some  and  pity  with  others.  It  must 
be  cold  and'  damp  in  Winter,  and  cannot  be 
kept  in  tolerable  order  without  a  regiment  of 
servants.’’ 

The  first  Chief  Magistrate  who  occupied  the 
National  Palace  was  John  Adams,  the  second 
President  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Adams 
had  taken  a  most  distinguished  and  active  part 
in  the  Colonial  struggle,  and  in  the  preparing 


the  minds  of  the  people  for  the  revolution  and 
for  self-government.  He  wrote  with  clearness, 
force  and  perspicuity,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  efl'cet  his  writings  had,  especially  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  New  England.  He  was  con¬ 
spicuous  in  all  the  preliminary  movements, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Congress  that  determined  upon  the  Decla¬ 
ration.  He  was  one  of  the  Committee  that 
drew  up  that  famous  instrument,  and,  his  bio¬ 
graphers  claim,  shared  with  Jefferson  in  its 
composition.  When  Washington  retired  to 
Mount  Vernon,  or,  rather,  when  he  declared 
his  intention  so  to  do,  Mr.  Adams  was  at  once 
named  by  many  as  his  successor.  Jefferson, 
however,  had  many  friends,  but  Mr.  Adams 
succeeded  in  the  election.  He  came  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  House,  November,  1800,  though  the 
building  was  not  completed.  Mrs.  Adams 
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wrote  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Smith,  her  daughter,  on 
the  2uth  of  that  month  ;  after  informing  her 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  lost  in  the  woods  be¬ 
tween  Baltimoi*c  and  Washington,  and  a  de 
scription  of  the  desolate  appearance  of  every¬ 
thing  she  saw  on  the  road,  she  says:  “The 
house  is  on  a  grand  and  superb  scale,  requiring 
about  thirty  servants  to  attend  and  keep  the 
apartments  in  proper  order,  and  perform  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  house  and  stables — an 
establishment  very  well  proportioned  to  the 
President’s  salary.  The  lighting  the  apart¬ 
ments  from  the  kitchen  to  parlors  and  cham¬ 
bers  is  a  tax  indeed ;  and  the  fires  we  are 
obliged  to  keep  to  secure  us  from  daily  agues 
is  another  very  cheering  comfort.  To  assist  us 
in  this  great  castle,  and  render  less  attendance 
necessary,  bells  are  wholly  wanting,  not  one 
single  one  lieing  hung  through  the  whole  house, 
and  promises  are  all  you  can  obtain.  This  is 
so  great  an  inconvenience  that  I  know  not 
what  to  do.  or  how  to  do  it.  The  ladies  from 
Georgetown  and  in  the  city,  have  many  of 
them  visited  me.  Yesterday  I  returned  fifteen 
visits.  *  •  •  •  no  compari¬ 

sons  ;  if  they  put  me  up  bells,  and  let  me  have 


wood  enough  to  keep  fires,  I  Hetigntd  to  be  jHeaxd. 
But,  surrounded  with  forests,  can  you  believe 
that  wood  is  not  to  be  had,  because  people  can¬ 
not  be  found  to  cut  and  cart  it  *  *  * 
We  have,  indeed,  come  into  a  neic  country. 

“  The  house  is  made  habitable,  but  there  is 
not  a  single  apartment  finished ;  and  all  within- 
side,  except  the  plastering,  has  been  done  since 
B.  came.  We  have  not  the  leasl  fence,  yard,  or 
convenience  without,  and  the  great  unfinished 
Audience  Room,  (East  Room)  I  make  a  drying 
room  of  to  hang  up  clothes  in.  *  *  * 
It  is  a  beautiful  spot,  capable  of  any  improve¬ 
ment,  and  the  more  I  view  it  the  more  I  am 
delighted  with  it.” 

If  Mrs.  Adams  actually  kept  thirty  servants, 
and  that  in  a  place  where,  from  its  location 
and  newness,  and  the  fact  that  most  persons  of 
condition  in  the  vicinity  owned  their  own 
servants,  they  must  have  been  far  from  the 
best ;  and  her  position,  domestically  considered, 
far  from  enviable.  There  are  bells  now,  and, 
as  we  have  stated,  most  of  the  conveniences 
which  Mrs.  Adams  complained  were  wanting^ 
The  customary  establishments  of  the  Presi¬ 
dents,  which  we  think  will  bring  a  smile  to  the 
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faces  of  our  trans- Atlantic  cousins,  is  a  steward, 
butler,  chief  cook,  usually  an  artuie,  coachman, 
groom,  four  or  live  dining-room  waiters,  assist¬ 
ant  cooks,  laundry  women  and  chambermaids. 
The  garduers,  dcor-keepers  and  laborers,  of 
whom  there  arc,  with  watchmen,  about  fifteen, 
are  hired  by  the  Government  The  expenses 
of  the  establishment,  even  with  the  gardners, 
Ac.,  found  by  the  Government,  are  very  heavy, 
and  no  gentleman  can  retire  from  the  oflicc 
with  funds  crjO<lgh  to  pay  his  fare  home. 
Twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  fifly-si.x,  and  even 
thirty  years  ago,  was  equivalent  to  $1004)00 
in  the  increased  necessary  c.xpenditure  of  the 
President's  house,  and  the  immense  advance 
in  all  the  necessaries  of  life  now.  Most  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers  at  Wa.shington,  of  the  first 
grade,  receive  very  much  larger  salaries  than 
the  President 

During  Mr.  Adams's  administration  the  coun¬ 
try  divided  into  two  great  political  parlies 
colled  Federalist,  because  that  party  believed 
in  the  necessity  of  strengthening  the  Federal 
Government,  and  Democratic,  who  insisted 
upon  confining  the  federal  in  the  narrowest 
possible  I  imits,  and  in  a  rigid  construction  of 
the  constitution.  Hamilton  was  the  head  of 
one  party,  Jefferson  of  the  other.  Mr.  Adams 
offered  himself,  through  his  friends,  for  reelec¬ 
tion,  but  was  defeate'd  by  Jefferson,  after  serving 
but  one  term. 

Mr.  Jc'ffcrson  did  not,  we  arc  informed  orally 
by  an  old  and  intelligent  citizen  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  for  we  can  End  no  record  of  it,  occupy  the 
White  House  till  several  months  after  his  in¬ 
auguration.  He  had  it  completed,  and  the 
grounds  put  in  order ;  it  is  said,  upon  what  au¬ 
thority  we  know  not,  that  the  stone  wall  on 
the  south  side  of  the  President’s  grounds  was 
erected  by  Mr.  Jefferson  at  his  own  expense. 
There  is  no  question  of  the  fact,  that  with  his 
knowledge  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  his 
taste  and  energy,  much  was  done,  and  that  the 
general  plan  of  the  grounds  and  the  disposition 
of  the  trees  emanated  from  him.  He  continued 
eight  years,  or  two  terms,  in  the  President’s 
house.*  He  was  succeeded,  declining  a  re- 
election.  by  Mr.  Madison.  It  was  during  the 
administration  of  this  gentleman  that  the 
second  war  with  Great  Britain  occurred.  He. 
too,  was  one  of  the  Revolutionary  patriots-  an 
active  participant  in  the  various  conventions 
and  in  Congress,  and  a  warm  supporter  of  the 
Constitution  ;  with  Hamilton  and  arofher  dis¬ 
tinguished  citizen,  he  wTote  that  able  work 
upon  the  theory,  practice  and  duties  of  our 
Government,  the  “  Federalist.”  Wlien  party 


lines  were  drawn,  he  joined  the  Democratic 
party.  In  August.  1814,  when  the  enemy  en¬ 
tered  the  city,  Mr.  Madison  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  capture — he  fled  into  Maryland,  acd 
thence  to  Virginia.  Mrs.  Madison  remained  in 
the  house  till  the  last,  and  even  cut  out  from 
its  frame  a  picture  of  Washington,  and  saved 
some  other  articles. 

Mr.  Madison  also  remained  eight  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Monroe,  another  patriot 
of  the  Revolution,  elected  by  the  Democratic 
party.  Mr.  Monroe  also  served  two  terms,  and 
was  the  last  of  those  who  had  been  participants 
in  the  ante-revolutionary  movements 

John  Quincy  Adams  was  elected  by  the 
House  cf  Representatives  over  Gen.  Jackron, 
who  had  received  the  largest  numl>er  of  votes 
i:i  the  Electoral  College.  Mr.  Adams  enter¬ 
tained  liberally  and  hospitably ;  and  from  his 
Iiigh  social  qualifications,  the  great  variety  and 
extent  of  his  acquirements,  and  his  agreeable 
family,  his  reign  in  the  White  House  was  ex¬ 
tremely  popular. 

Gen.  Jackson  was  the  next  tenant,  much 
against  the  will  of  some  political  enemies,  but 
in  accordance  with  a  large  majority  of  the 
Electoral  College.  Gen.  Jackson,  in  his  high- 
toned  manners,  and  with  his  remarkable  dig¬ 
nity  and  grace,  has  never  been  surpa.ssed  by 
any  gentleman,  distinguished  as  they  have 
been,  who  has  filled  the  office.  The  stirring 
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eveubi  of  this  Admiiiistratiou  \^ould  b«  out  of 
place  here,  jet  we  should  be  pleased,  if  we  had 
room,  to  allude  to  the  principal  measures. 

After  eight  yeaiD’  occupancy  by  Jackson, 
Mr.  Van  Biiren  succeeded  as  the  people’s  ten¬ 
ant  of  their  National  House.  Mr.  Van  Buren 
bad  a  larger  private  property  than  any  of  his 
prcdecesors  or  of  his  successors.  He  lived 
with  great  liberality  ;  and  bis  State  dinners,  in 
elegance  of  equippage  and  g*-neral  style,  have 
never  been  surpa.«,sed,  if,  indeed,  they  were 
equaled.  Four  years  was  the  length  of  his 
lease,  when  a  sort  of  forcible  entry  process  wa.s 
issued  in  favor  of  Gen.  Harrison,  who  was  put 
into  possession  of  the  premises  by  one  of  those 
whirlwinds  which  occasionally  sweep  across  the 
political  sky. 

Alas!  for  human  ambition  and  human  hopes! 
One  month  had  scarcely  pas.sfd  since  the  gor¬ 
geous  pagentry  of  the  inauguration  when  the 
dull  booming  of  minute  guns,  the  tolling  of 
the  bells,  the  national  standard  at  half-mast 
and  the  saddened  look  Ijctokened  some  national 
calamity;  and  such,  indeed,  there  wa.s.  For 
the  first  time  since  the  organization  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  a  Chief  Magistrate  had  died,  and  one, 
too,  who  had  recently  received  a  most  enthusi¬ 
astic  support.  Harrison  was  entombed  with 
po;np  and  circumstance ;  the  White  House 
and  the  public  buildings  were  drapt'd  in 
mourning,  and  the  Vice-President,  John  Tyler, 
became  President,  and  removed,  with  his  fami¬ 
ly,  to  the  E.xecutivc  mansion,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  nearly  four  years. 

Mr.  Polk  succeeded  Mr.  Tyler,  and  during 
his  administration  the  third  war  which  this  na¬ 
tion  had  waged  with  a  foreign  power  occurred — 
that  with  Mexico,  preceded  by  the  admission  of 
Texas  into  the  Union.  The  result  of  the  con¬ 
test  was  the  acquisition  of  California,  then  con¬ 
sidered  important  only  as  affording  safe  har¬ 
bors  and  adequate  supplies  for  our  Pacific 
fleets,  but  now  a  large  and  growing  State ; 
the  youngest  sister  in  the  Confederacy,  yet  al¬ 
ready  becoming  great  and  prosperous. 

The  Mexican  War  did  more  than  this ;  it  fur¬ 
nished  Mr.  Polk’s  successor,  Gen.  Taylor — a 
plain,  honest,  blunt,  brave  and  successful  sol¬ 
dier.  lie  felt  soon  the  physical  and  mental  de¬ 
mands  of  the  oflScc,  and  was  restless  under  its 
requirements.  In  a  year  and  four  months 
death  again  entered  the  mansion,  and  struck 
down  the  hetd  of  the  nation. 

Mr  Fillmore,  as  Vice-President,  succeeded, 
and  remained  nearly  three  years  its  occupant. 
Courteous  and  bland  in  his  manners,  he  was  ex¬ 
tremely  popular  as  our  tenant 


His  successor  was  the  present  incumbent, 
than  whom  none  have  graced  the  position  of 
master  of  the  house  better.  Like  some  others 
of  the  Presidents,  the  miasma  has  affected  his 
health,  and  he  has  suffered  from  fever,  but  not 
seriously. 

Thus  in  fifty-six  years  the  National  or  Execu¬ 
tive  mansion  has  had  fourteen  occupants.  Who 
w  ill  next  be  permitted  to  occupy  it  is  still  with 
the  people,  and  the  solution  oL  the  question  is 
looked  forward  to  with  deep  interest  and 
anxiety.  May  we  not  hope  that  whoever  it 
may  be,  he  will  look  to  the  history  of  the 
past ;  and,  drawing  wisdom  therefrom,  so  con¬ 
duct  the  affairs  of  this  nation  as  to  continue  its 
well-being  and  prosperity. 
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The  Eagles  of  North  America  eontimed. 

4.  IIaliaetus  Washixgtoxii.  (Audubon.) 


THE  W.ISniXCTOX  EACU. 

This  Eagle  is  stated  by  Mr.  Audubon  to  have 
been  discovered  by  him  in  the  State  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  noticed  also  elsewhere,  but  there 
has  always  been  an  air  of  doubt  and  mystery 
involving  both  this  discovery  and  the  existence 
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of  the  species.  Most  uufortuuately,  many  state¬ 
ments  made  by  this  author  have  proved  to  be 
erroneous,  which  fact,  and  the  egotistical  and 
pretentious  style  of  all  his  writings,  have  ren¬ 
dered  it  quite  impossible  for  him  to  be  regarded 
with  entire  confidence  by  naturalists,  or  en¬ 
titled  to  high  popular  regard. 

No  specimen  possessing  all  the  characters  of 
this  bird,  as  given  by  Mr.,  Audubon,  has  ever 
come  under  the  notice  of  any  other  naturalist ; 
and  late  European  ornithologists  have  regarded 
it  generally  as  the  young  of  the  Bald  Eagle, 
but  in  some  instances  as  a  pure  invention.  It 
is  useless  to  attribute  any  feeling  of  envy  or  ill 
will  to  naturalists  on  this  account  or  as  an  ex¬ 
planation  ;  nothing  of  the  kind  exists.  As  an 
artist,  which  is  Mr.  Audubon’s  main  merit,  he 
has  been  far  surpassed  in  Europe,  and  certainly 
equalled  in  this  country.  As  a  naturalist  his 
works  are  very  doubtful  authority,  and  contain 
more  errors  and  misstatements  than  those  of 
any  other  modern  author,  and  have  latterly 
been  left  in  total  neglect. 

Though,  ns  we  have  stated,  no  bird  is  known 
which  is  exadly  as  described  by  Mr.  Audubon, 
yet  we  are  of  opinion  that  there  are  two  spe¬ 
cies  of  White  Headed  Eagles  inhabiting  the 
States  on  the  Atlantic  sea-board.  They  appear 
to  be  constantly  different  in  size,  and  we  are 
not  without  suspicion  that  one  is  the  Northern 
and  the  other  a  Southern  bird.  The  larger  has 
the  bill  much  shorter,  and  very  much  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  Mr.  Audubon’s  plate  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Eagle  ;  and,  in  fact,  is  in  all  respects  that 
bird,  except  that  it  has  not  the  large  scales  in 
front  of  the  tarsus  continued  without  interrup¬ 
tion  to  the  toes,  as  reprc.«entcd  in  the  plate  to 
which  we  allude.  That  character  we  have 
never  seen  in  any  species  of  Eagle,  and  is  un¬ 
known  to  naturalists. 

At  present,  however,  we  have  not  had  oppor¬ 
tunities  nor  facilities  for  fully  investigating 
this  interesting  question,  and  must  content  our¬ 
selves  with  expressing  an  opinion  that  the 
larger  of  the  two  supposed  species  is  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Eagle  of  Audubon,  though,  as  wo  have 
said,  it  does  not  present  all  the  characters  of 
the  latter.  Numerous  specimens  of  this  larger 
bird  are  in  the  Museum  of  the  Philadelphia 
Academy,  one  of  which  is  figured  in  the  present 
article. 

Descriptiox  axd  Technical  OnsEnvATioxs. — 
Larger  than  the  Bald  Eagle  ;  bill  shorter  and 
more  abruptly  curved ;  entire  plumage  dark 
brown,  mixed  with  dull  yellowish.  Quills 
nearly  black ;  tail  dark  brown,  more  or  less 
mottled  with  white.  Mr.  Audubon  gives  the 


following  dimensions  •  “  Length,  3  feet  7 
inches  ;  extent  of  wings,  10  feet  2  inches  ;  bill 
34  inches ;  length  of  wing,  when  folded,  32 
inches  ;  tail,  15  inches  ;  tarsus,  44  inches.” 

Habitation — North  America.  Spec,  in  Mas. 
Acad.,  Phila.  (?) 

5.  Haliaetus  GnoEXLAKDiccs.  (Brchm.) 

TIIE  OREEMAXO  EAUIE. 

This  Eagle,  we  can  only  briefly  state,  is  an  in¬ 
habitant  of  Greenland,  and  has  been  usually 
regarded  by  authors  on  the  natural  history  of 
that  country  as  identical  with  the  Sea  Eagle 
of  Europe,  (//.  Alhicilla.)  It  also  considerably 
resembles  the  Bald  Eagle  of  America,  but  has 
the  head  of  a  uniform  dull  yellow,  instead  of 
white.  It  nests  in  cliffs  and  precipices,  and 
subsists  principally  on  fish. 

Specimens  from  Greenland  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Philadelphia  Academy  are  apparently  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  European  Sea  Eagle.  The 
young  are  exceedingly  similar  to  those  of  the 
Bald  Eagle,  and  can  only  be  distinguished,  on 
careful  comparison,  by  its  larger  size  and 
lighter  color. 

Descriptiox  and  Technical  Orservations.— 
Larger  than  the  Bald  Eagle.  Adult— Tail 
white  ;  head  and  neck  pale  yellowish  brown, 
in  some  specimens  very  light ;  all  other  parts 
of  plumage  dark  umber  brown  ;  quills  nearly 
black  ;  bill,  feet  and  irides  yellow.  Younger- 
Entire  plumage  dark  brown,  with  the  tail  mot¬ 
tled  with  white.  Total  length,  female,  about 
40  inches ;  wing,  27  inches ;  tail,  12  inches. 
Male  smaller. 

Habitation — Greenland.  Specimen  in  Mus. 
Acad.,  Philadelphia. 

3.  Gents  Paxdiox.  Savigny’s  Nat.  Hist,  of 
Egypt,  I,  p.  95,  (1809.) 

The  Ospreys. — Smaller  than  the  preceding 
Eagles.  Bill  short,  eurved  from  the  base, 
hooked,  compressed  ;  wings  very  long ;  tarsi 
short,  very  thick  and  strong,  and  covered  with 
small  circular  scales  ;  claws  large,  very  sharp. 
Contains  three  or  four  species  nearly  allied,  in¬ 
habiting  various  parts  of  the  world. 

1.  Paxdiox  Carolixexsis.  (Gmclin.) 

TiiE  FLsn  nawK — ^tue  American  osprey. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
American  Eagles.  Unlike  his  relatives,  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  present  bird 
possesses  strong  but  comparatively  slow  flight, 
and  subsists  entirely  on  the  product  of  his  own 
industry  and  perseverance.  He  is  exclusively 
a  fisherman,  molesting  no  other  description  of 
animals. 

Of  all  the  rapacious  birds  of  North  America 
the  Fish  Hawk  is  the  only  one  not  destroyed 
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which  agaia  seizes  bis  prize 
before  it  reaches  the  water. 
'{^  This  singular  and  interesting 

'  ‘  performance  is  of  common  oc¬ 

currence  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 

■ _  and  has  been  mentioned  by 

nearly  all  our  ornithologists. 

The  Fish  Hawk  is  common 
on  the  coasts  of  both  the  At- 
k  lantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 

k  Description  and  Technical 

Observations. — Pandion  Car- 
L  olinensis.  (Gmclin.) 

Falco  Carolinensis.  Gmcl. 
Syst.  Nat.,  I,  p.  2C3,  (1788.) 

“Falco  Haliactus.”  Of 
American  authors. 

Vieill.  B.  of  N.  A.,  I,  pi.  4. 
Catesby’s  Carolina,  I,  pi.  2. 
AVilson's  Am.  Orn.,  V,  pi.  37. 
Aud.  B.  of  Am.,  pi.  81 ;  Oct. 
cd.,  I,  pi.  15.  Nat.  Hist  of  New  York  Birds, 
pi.  8,  fig.  18. 

Logs,  feet  and  claws  very  strong ;  wings 
long ;  head  and  entire  under  parts  white ;  wide 
stripe  through  the  eye  downard ;  longitudinal 
stripe  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  occiput,  and 
entire  upper  parts  of  the  body;  wings  and  tail 
deep  umlicr  brown  ;  tail  with  about  eight  bands 
of  blackish  brown,  and  with  the  greater  parts 
of  the  inner  webs  of  its  feathers  white  ;  breast 
with  numerous  cordate  and  circular  spots  of 
pale  yellowish  brown ;  bill  and  claws  bluish 
black;  tarsi  and  toes  greenish  yellow.  Young, 
with  the  upper  parts  paler.  Sexes  alike.  Total 
length,  female,  about  25  inches;  wing,  21^; 
tail,  10^  inches.  Male  smaller. 

Habitation  —  Throughout  temperate  North 
Arn.  Spec,  in  Nat.  Mus.,  AVa.shington,  and  Mus. 
Acad.,  Philadelphia. 

With  this  species  we  close  our  account  of  the 
Eagles  known  to  inhabit  the  United  States,  or 
the  Northern  regions,  reserving  the  enumera¬ 
tion  of  a  few  doubtful  species  for  a  future 
paper. 

- - 

A  NICE  POINT. 

[From  the  German  of  LesainR.] 

Say,  which  ci\joys  the  Rrcater  blisses, 

John,  who  Dorinda’s  picture  kisses, 

Or  Tom,  his  friend,  the  favored  elf. 

Who  kisses  fair  Dorinda’s  self? 

Faith,  ’tis  not  easy  to  divine. 

While  both  are  thus  with  raptures  fainting. 

To  which  the  balance  should  incline, 

Snee  Tom  and  John  both  kiss  a  painting. 

THE  ponn  DECIDED. 

Xay,  surely  John's  the  happier  of  the  twain, 
Decause — the  picture  cannot  kiss  again. 
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not  interfered  with,  but  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
favorite.  Its  arrival  from  the  South  in  the 
Spring  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  certain  harbinger  of  the  coming 
of  the  migratory  fish,  such  as  the  shad  and  her¬ 
rings,  bringing  employment  and  plenty  to  the 
fishermen  and  dwellers  on  the  coa-st-s.  Indus¬ 
trious  and  patient,  the  Fish  Hawk  builds  a 
huge  nest  on  the  forks  of  a  tree,  perhaps  at  but 
a  short  distance  from  the  dwelling  of  the 
farmer ;  but  maintains  the  strictest  neutrality 
toward  all  the  domestic  animals,  and  even  the 
most  fidgetty  old  hen  of  the  farm-yard  becomes 
quite  accustomed  and  reconciled  to  his  presence, 
lie  quietly  resorts  to  the  sea  in  exercise  of  his 
especial  calling,  and  readily  gains  a  plentiful 
subsistence.  These  considerations,  with  his  at¬ 
tachment  to  and  untiring  care  of  his  yoi^g, 
justly  have  induced  for  the  FLsh  Hawk  a  char¬ 
acter  of  entire  respectability  in  the  estimation 
of  our  people. 

This  bird  .sails  about  over  the  water  with  ap¬ 
parently  much  ease  in  quest  of  its  prey,  which 
It  seizes  generally  when  near  the  surface,  but 
.sometimes  secures  it  by  a  bold  plunge.  In- 
.stanccs  are  on  record  of  this  bird  having  fast¬ 
ened  upon  a  fish  so  large  as  to  be  beyond  its 
strength,  and  perishing  in  the  attempt  cither 
to  carry  it  off  or  to  disengage  itself. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  bim.self,the  Fish 
Hawk  is  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  com¬ 
missariat  of  the  Bald  Eagle,  which,  possessing 
greater  strength  and  swiftness,  robs  him  most 
unscrupulously.  Rising  from  the  water  with  a 
f>sh  in  his  talons,  he  is  terrified  into  relaxing 
•ns  grasp  by  the  Eagle  darting  toward  him, 
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ANDREW  JACKSON  DONELSON. 

Andrew  Jace.sos  Doxei-sox,  the  American 
candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  was  born  on 
the  25th  of  August,  1800.  His  father,  the 
brother-in-law  and  intimate  friend  of  Gen. 
Jackson,  died  in  1805,  leaving  his  son  in  the 
care  and  protection  of  the  old  Hero  of  the 
Hermitage.  Having  completed  his  studies  at 
the  Nashville  College,  he  was  appointed  a  ca¬ 
det  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
where  he  graduated  in  1819,  having,  by  per¬ 
mission  of  the  War  Department,  been  allowed 
to  pass  the  examination  of  the  course  of  studies 
in  three  instead  of  four  years,  as  is  customary. 
He  stood  second  on  the  list  of  the  class  which 
graduated  with  him,  and  was  appointed  a 
Lieutenant  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Mr. 
Donclson  was  then  appointed  aid-de-camp  to 
Gen.  Jackson,  and  went  with  him  in  this  capa¬ 
city  to  Florida,  when  that  territory  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  Spain.  He  held  this  position  until 
he  resigned,  in  1822,  in  order  to  qualify  him¬ 
self  for  the  practice  of  the  law,  for  which  he 


was  licensed  in  1826,  after  attending  the  law 
lectures  at  the  Transylvania  University,  Lex¬ 
ington.  Ky. 

Before  he  engaged  extensively  in  the  practice 
of  the  law,  he  entered  again  into  the  family  of 
Gen.  Jackson,  in  order  to  a-ssist  in  the  great 
popular  movement  which  had  placed  the  Gen¬ 
eral  in  nomination  for  the  Presidency.  This 
movement  failing,  in  1824  Mr.  Donelson  settled 
upon  the  plantation  where  he  now  lives,  ad¬ 
joining  the  Hermitage,  in  order  that  he  might 
Ixj  near  the  General,  and  contribute  by  his  pen 
and  counsels  to  the  vindication  of  his  character 
and  fame.  The  elections  in  1828  having  termi 
nated  in  favor  of  Gen.  Jackson,  Mr  Donelson 
was  invited  to  take  the  post  of  Private  Secre¬ 
tary,  which  be  accepted,  ard  continued  to  hold 
throughout  the  administration  of  that  great 
man — Mrs.  Donelson  being  with  him,  and  per 
forming  what  arc  called  the  honors  of  the 
White  House. 

After  the  election  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  who 
was  anxious  to  give  Mr.  Donelron  a  high  othc  al 
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pogitioii  near  him,  he  returned  with  Gen.  Jack- 
son  to  private  life,  and  continued  until  1844  to 
assist  him  in  the  management  of  his  corre¬ 
spondence,  which  was  still  onerous.  In  1844, 
the  Texas  question  being  then  the  groat  issue 
between  Mr.  Polk  and  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Donelson 
took  an  active  part  in  that  discussion,  and  was 
finally  the  negotiator  who  brought  that  State 
into  our  Union.  Mr.  Tyler,  then  President  of 
the  United  States,  sent  a  messenger  to  Gen. 
Jackson,  stating  the  difficulties  which  were 
likely  to  defeat  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of 
that  measure,  and  urging  him  to  induce  Mr. 
Donelson  to  undertake  the  negotiation.  Mr. 
Donelson  was  then  in  Mississippi.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Tennessee,  finding  that  Gen.  Jackson 
had  pledged  himself  to  the  Administration  for 
his  acceptance  of  the  mission,  he  at  once  un¬ 
dertook  it,  and  the  records  of  Texas  and  the 
United  States  show  that  he  discharged  the  du¬ 
ties  most  ably  and  satisfactorily. 

When  Mr.  Polk  came  into  the  Presidency, 
Mr.  Donelson  accepted  the  mission  to  Berlin, 
and  also  one  to  the  central  power  of  Germany, 
which  last  he  held  until  he  was  recalled  by 
Gen.  Taylor  at  the  close  of  1849.  Mr.  Donel- 
Eon  had  scarcely  cached  his  home  in  Tennessee, 
in  1850,  w  hen  ho  became  enlisted  in  the  effort 
to  secure  the  settlement  of  the  question  then 
agitating  the  country  and  growing  out  of  the 
acquisition  of  territory  from  Mexico.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  famous  Southern  Convention  at 
Nashville,  as  a  Union  man,  alleging  that  if 
propositions  to  break  up  the  Confederacy  were 
brought  forward  by  that  body,  they  ought  to 
be  exposed  and  denounced  to  the  country.  His 
decided  course  as  a  friend  of  the  compromise 
of  1850  induced  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
party  who  concurred  with  him  in  opinion  to  in¬ 
vite  him  to  take  charge  of  the  Washington 
Union,  in  the  columns  of  which  paper  he  urged, 
with  great  force  and  ability,  the  principles  in¬ 
dorsed  in  the  Compromise,  as  the  basis  of  the 
action  of  the  Democratic  party  in  regard  to 
the  subject  of  slavery.  Finding,  however,  that 
the  ultraists,  North  and  South,  could  not  be 
brought  to  recognize  an  organ  which  was  in 
the  hands  of  one  who  had  consistently  opposed 
the  doctrines  of  nullification  and  secession,  Mr, 
Donelson  retired  from  his  position  soon  after 
the  period  of  Mr.  Pierce's  election.  He  no 
longer  acted  with  the  present  Administration, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  entered  warmly  into  the 
organization  of  the  American  party. 

With  these  brief  references  to  the  prominent 
points  in  the  life  of  this  distinguished  citizen, 
wo  close  this  narrative  by  stating  tliat  Mr. 
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Donelson  is  not  the  adopted  sou  of  Gen.  Jack- 
son,  as  has  been  very  generally  supposed  ;  the 
adopted  son  of  the  General  bears  his  name. 
.Mr.  Donelson  is  the  nephew,  and  to  him  was 
bequeathed  the  sword  presented  by  the  State 
of  Tennessee  to  Gen.  Jackson.  It  will  be  seen, 
by  reference  to  the  will  of  Gen.  Jackson,  that 
he  presents  this  sword  as  a  token  of  his  love 
and  affection  for  Mr.  Donelson. 

LIFE  OF  COLONEL  FREMONT. 

THIRD  EXPEDITIOX — CO.NqLEST  OP  CALIFORNIA. 

A  coxsiDERAUi.E  part  of  the  year  1845  was 
employed  by  Fremont,  now  a  captain  by  bre¬ 
vet,  in  preparing  the  report  of  his  second  expe¬ 
dition,  which  was  publi.-ihed  in  connection  with 
the  first  report,  by  order  of  Congress.  It  was 
accompanied  by  an  original  map  of  the  country 
he  had  traversed,  containing  exactly  the  results 
of  his  own  e.\plorations.  It  has  a  meager  ap¬ 
pearance  to  the  general  eye,  but  possesses,  to 
the  scientific  examiner,  a  value  quite  unique, 
as  being,  he  says,  “  wholly  founded  upon  posi¬ 
tive  data  and  actual  operations  in  the  field.*’ 
In  traversing  about  10,000  miles  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness  that  then  lay  between  the  frontiers  of  Mis¬ 
souri  and  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  almost 
every  camp  station  had  been  the  scene  of 
astronomical  or  barometrical  observations,  so 
that  nothing  supposititious  was  admitted.  Con¬ 
necting  with  Captain  Wilks's  surveys  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  it  filled  up  the 
vast  geographical  chasm  that  had  hitherto 
marked  this  central  portion  of  the  continent. 
To  the  geographical  map  was  added  a  profile 
map,  noting  the  elevations  of  the  journey — 
first,  on  the  route  from  St.  Louis  to  the  South 
Pass,  about  1,600  miles  ;  second,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Platte  River  to  the  same  point, 
1,000  miles  ;  and  third,  from  South  Pass  to  the 
tide-water  of  the  Columbia  River,  1,600  ;  in  all, 
about  4,000  miles  of  profile  mapping,  founded 
on  nearly  400  barometrical  observations.  Many 
towering  peaks  are  also  sketched  in  their  place, 
rising  thousands  of  feet  above  the  traveled 
line.  The  scientific  men  of  Europe  appreciated 
the  value  of  these  reports  with  the  accompany¬ 
ing  maps  and  illustrations. 

In  the  Fall  of  1845,  he  set  out  on  his  third 
grand  expedition,  now  better  equipped  for  his 
work,  with  philosophical  apparatus,  daguerreo¬ 
type  materials  and  implements,  and  every  requi¬ 
site  for  a  thorough  exploration.  From  the 
northern  head-waters  of  the  Arkansas  River,  he 
passed  south  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and 
thence  directly  through  the  central  portion  of 
the  Great  Basin,  the  periphery  of  which  he  had 
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of  Governmeut,  aud  procuring  the  United 
States  Consul,  Mr.  Larkin,  to  introduce  Lim 
waited  upon  the  Mexican  authorities,  stated 
his  ol)jcct  to  be  purely  scientifle,  to  complete 
the  survey  of  those  portions  of  the  continent, 
to  find  a  southern  route  to  Oregon,  and  asked 
permission  to  Winter  in  the  valley,  then  abound¬ 
ing  with  both  grass  and  game,  and  no  inhab¬ 
itants  to  be  disturbed.  The  permission  was 
granted.  After  recruiting  his  party,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  onward,  and  on  the  Cd  of  March  en¬ 
camped  within  fifty  miles  of  Monterey,  where, 
to  his  surprise,  he  received  a  peremptory  order 
from  Castro  to  leave  the  country  at  once.  At 
first  lie  took  no  notice  of  this  order,  as  he  had 
given  no  occasion  for  any  hostile  demonstra¬ 
tion  ;  but  when  he  heard  that  Gen.  Castro  was 
really  in  pursuit  of  him,  he  fortified  his  party 
with  logs  of  wood,  upon  a  high  hill  called 
Hawk’s  Peak,  and  hoisted  the  United  States 
flag  on  a  stall'  forty  feet  high  ;  and  there,  in  a 
quietly  brave  attitude,  virtually  defied  the  Cal¬ 
ifornians  to  do  their  worst.  From  his  camp  he 
could  see  with  his  spy-glass  that  an  attack  was 
in  preparation,  and  he  also  received  from  Mr. 
Larkin  a  letter  telling  him  of  Castro's  orders 


already  skirted  in  part  on  all  sides.  His  exam¬ 
inations  of  that  strange  region  were  minute  and 
thorough,  but  unfortunately  he  has  not  yet 
found  the  necessary  leisure  to  prepare  for  pub¬ 
lication  a  complete  report  of  his  observatloji. 
And  much  of  the  special  interest  connected 
with  them  has  been  eclipsed  by  the  splendor  of 
the  military  career  into  which  he  was  unex¬ 
pectedly  plunged,  as  it  were,  in  a  moment,  while 
he  was  peaceably  pursuing  his  scientific  ob- 
icct«. 

Arriving  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra  Ne¬ 
vada,  he  found  his  men  and  animals  too  much 
weakened  by  the  journey  to  scale  the  mountain 
hights,  and  he  therefore  directed  them  to  pro¬ 
ceed  on  to  a  pass  below,  while  he  crossed  the 
range  with  a  small  party  to  Sutter's,  purchased 
a  suply  of  fifty  cattle,  and  drove  them  down 
along  the  western  base  to  tlie  place  where  he 
had  appointed  to  meet  his  people.  But  by 
some  confusion  of  names  of  places,  the  jteople 
had  gone  much  further  to  the  south,  and,  after 
much  sutTerlug,  had  reached  the  valley  of  the 
San  Joaquin,  and  were  encamped  near  San 
Jose.  It  was  now  the  month  of  January,  1840. 
Fremont  went  alone  to  Monterey,  then  tlic  sent 
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Itu  drivu  liim  Iroui  the  country.  Ilia  reply  to 
Mr.  Larkin,  dated  tbe  lOth  of  March,  is  a  model 
of  a  military  dispatch : 

I  i  am  mak’n;<  myself  an  strong  as  possible  in  the  inten¬ 

tion  that  if  wo  are  unjustly  attacked,  we  will  fight  to  ex¬ 
tremity,  and  refuse  quarter,  trusting  to  our  country  to 
[  avenge  our  death.  No  one  has  reached  our  camp,  and 

from  the  hight.s  we  are  able  to  see  the  troops  (with  the 
mustering  at  St.  John's  and  preparing  cannon.  I 
thank  you  for  your  kindness  and  good  wishes,  and  would 
arite  mure  at  length  as  to  my  inteutions,  did  I  not  fear 
that  my  letter  would  be  intercepted.  We  hayo  in  no  wise 
done  wrong  to  tlie  jioople  or  the  authorities  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  if  we  are  hemmed  in  and  as8auUe<l  here,  wc  will 
die,  every  man  of  us,  under  the  Hag  of  our  country. 

“  Very  truly  yours,  “  J.  C.  Fiusmoxt.** 

Ilia  father-in-law,  Col.  Benton,  once  alluded 
to  this  hoii<ting  of  the  United  States  flag  in 
these  terms : 

‘^It  was  well  and  nobly  done,  and  worthy  of  our 
admiration  ;  sixty  of  our  countrymen,  three  thousand 
miles  from  home,  in  sight  of  the  l*acific  Ocean,  appealing 
to  the  dag  of  their  country,  unfurling  it  on  the  mountain- 
top,  and  determinc<l  to  die  under  it  before  they  would 
submit  to  unjust  aggression.” 

They  remained  in  their  encampment  several 
days,  in  hourly  expectation  of  an  attack.  The 
men  were  strongly  disposed  to  surprise  Castro’s 
camp  in  the  night,  but  Fremont  was  unwilling 
to  compromise  his  Government  and  the  safety 
of  the  settlers  in  the  country,  by  any  violent 
act  on  his  part.  One  day,  toward  evening, 
while  they  sat  in  council  on  the  difficulties  of 
their  imsition,  tlie  flag  suddenly  fell,  staft’  and 
all,  to  the  ground.  It  was  ominous.  The 
men  looked  at  each  other  doiibtingly,  and 
Fremont  availed  himself  of  this  incident  to  de¬ 
cide  their  course.  “  Men,”  said  he,  “  that 
means  saddle  up and  Iwfore  morning  they 
were  many  miles  distant  on  the  flank  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley. 

He  moved  leisurely  down  the  San  Joaquin, 
ilience  up  the  .Sacramento  Valley,  through 
Northeru  Califoruia,  and  into  the  Territory  of 
Oregon,  encamping  near  the  northern  extrem¬ 
ity  of  Lake  Tlam.ith,  in  Oregon,  on  tbe  8th 
of  May,  his  object  being  to  find  a  route  to  the 
Willamct  Valley. 

At  night,  a  couple  of  horsemen  were  seen  in 
liic  distance,  who  did  not  look  like  Indians, 
and  as  they  came  up  he  found  they  were  a 
couple  of  old  trappers  who  had  been  of  his 
company  in  the  former  expedition.  They  had 
been  hired  to  conduct  Lieutenant  Gillespie,  of 
the  array,  who  h.ad  come  all  the  way  from  the 
States,  by  order  of  Government,  to  overtake 
and  communicate  with  Fremont.  Gillespie  had 
')een  a  long  time  in  the  search,  and  encoun¬ 
tered  many  dangers  and  no  little  suffering,  and 
wa>  now  resting  many  miles  behind,  with  only 


three  men  in  company.  Captain  Fremont, 
with  his  usual  promptness,  started  the  next 
morning  to  meet  him,  and  after  a  hard  day’s 
ride  full  in  with  him  at  a  distance  of  sixty 
miles.  The  only  dispatch  brought  from  the 
Government,  at  all  this  expense,  was  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  commending  Lieut.  Gillespie  to 
his  conndcncc.  Thu  message  was  a  verbal  and 
confidential  one — not  committed  to  writing  for 
fear  of  being  intercepted  by  tbe  Mexicans — and 
was  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Fremont  should  watch 
and  counteract  any  foreign  scheme  on  Califor¬ 
nia.  and  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  toward  the  United  States.  Upon  this  in¬ 
timation  of  the  Government’s  wishes,  Mr.  Fre¬ 
mont  turned  back  from  Oregon,  and  returned 
to  California. 

On  the  night  that  he  met  Lieut  Gillespie,  a 
serious  disaster  befel  him.  The  men  were 
greatly  fatigued  with  their  hard  day’s  ride,  and 
as  Fremont  Iiad  many  letters  and  pajicrs  to 
ri'.ad,  the  first  tidings  he  had  received  from 
homo,  causing  him  to  sit  by  the  fire  until  after 
midnight,  no  watch  was  set  that  night.  Once 
in  the  night  the  horses  started  as  if  in  alarm — 
a  circumstance  often  arising  from  the  most 
trivial  causes.  Fremont  took  his  revolver  and 
went  around  the  encampment,  but  all  was  still, 
and  the  horses  became  quiet  as  before.  He  had 
no  thought  of  Indians,  as  he  had  ridden  sixty 
miles  that  day  from  one  direction,  too  rapidly 
for  Indians  to  follow,  and  Gillespie  had  just 
come  safely  in  the  other  direction  with  only 
three  men.  lie  himself  soon  yielded  to  fa¬ 
tigue  and  the  stillness,  and  fell  asleep  like  the 
rest.  Suddenly,  Kit  Carson  was  awakened  by 
the  sound  of  a  blow  ;  it  was  an  attack  by 
savages.  The  four  Delawares  sprang  up  and 
seized  their  arms  to  fight.  The  shout  of  “  In¬ 
dians  !’’  was  raised.  Fremont  and  his  men  ral¬ 
lied  on  the  instant.  The  first  fire  killed  the 
chief  of  the  assailants,  and  the  rest  fled  and 
were  seen  no  more. 

Two  of  Fremont’s  men  wore  killed  by  the 
first  blows  of  the  Indian  hatchets,  and  one  of 
the  Delawares  fell  in  the  beginning  of  the  con¬ 
flict,  pierced  full  of  arrows,  three  entering  his 
heart.  One  of  the  men  killed  was  Basil  La- 
jennessc.  lie  was  a  favorite  of  Fremont’s ; 
had  been  his  companion  in  all  his  journeys ; 
generous,  disinterested,  faithful,  brave,  with 
unrivaled  powers  of  endurance,  he  was  mourned 
with  unaffected  sorrow.  From  the  tracks  dis¬ 
covered  next  morning  it  appeared  that  they 
had  been  attacked  by  a  party  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  TIaniatbs. 
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Mr.  Gillespie  was  afterward  examined  under 
oath  before  a  Committee  of  the  Senate,  and 
stated  that  on  the  day  he  dispatched  the  two 
men  to  overtake  Fremont,  he  arrived  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake  at  sunset,  his  provisions  ex¬ 
hausted  and  no  game  to  be  found.  He  en¬ 
camped.  hoping  to  hear  from  Fremont,  but  re¬ 
mained  forty  hours  without  anything  to  eat, 
until  the  morning  of  the  !)th,  when  a  party  of 
Indians  brought  them  a  fresh  salmon  just  from 
the  lake,  and  appeared  very  kind  and  friendly. 
He  then  rode  thirty  miles  and  met  Fremont, 
and  they  had  the  encounter  just  related.  On 
examining  the  dead  body  of  the  Indian  who 
was  killed,  they  found  him  to  Iw  the  identical 
chief  who  had  presented  Gillespie  the  salmon 
the  morning  before,  and  then  appeared  so 
friendly.  The  conclusion  was  that  he  had  im¬ 
mediately  collected  his  party  and  followed  on, 
intending  to  murder  and  plunder  them  at  night. 
It  was  their  near  approach  that  startled  tlic 
horses  in  the  night,  and  it  was  Fremont's  re¬ 
moval  from  the  light  of  the  fire  to  examine  the 
camp  that  prevented  him  from  being  the  first 
victim  of  their  arrows — Providence  thus  pre¬ 
serving  him  for  other  services  to  his  country. 

Giliesple,  in  his  testimony,  says  :  “  The  In¬ 
dians  had  followed  on  my  trail,  and  but  for  the 
promptness  of  Capt.  Fremont  my  small  party 
would  have  been  overpowered  by  superior 
numbers  and  killed.”  Had  Fremont  started 
less  promptly  that  morning  to  return  and  meet 


Gillespie,  or  ridden  less  vigorously  all  that 
day,  or  incumbered  himself  with  any  party  be¬ 
yond  his  nine  picked  men,  he  never  could  have 
received  that  confidential  communication  from 
his  Government  which  Gillespie  carried  in  his 
breast,  and  so  would  not  have  returned  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  the  time  he  did,  and  consequently 
wou'd  not  have  been  there  in  time  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  important  re.sults  that  have  followed. 
Rarely  have  so  many  important  consequences 
turned  upon  a  momentary  decision  for  which 
there  was  so  little  appari'ot  cause. 

On  the  second  day  after  this  disaster,  as  they 
were  on  the  march,  the  advance  guard  of  ten 
men,  under  Carson,  came  suddenly  upon  a  Tla- 
math  village  of  over  a  hundred  warriors.  On 
the  instant  they  rushed  upon  the  village,  and 
after  a  sharp  conflict  put  the  whole  to  flight ; 
several  of  the  Tlamaths  were  killed,  and  their 
village  destroyed.  The  same  day  there  was 
another  conflict,  in  which  Carson  came  near  be¬ 
ing  killed.  An  Indian  was  seen  fi.xing  an  arrow 
to  let  fly  upon  hinr;  Carson’s  rifle  missed  fire, 
when  Fremont,  seeing  his  danger,  dashed  his 
horse  “Sacramento”  suddenly  upon  the  In¬ 
dian  and  knocked  him  over,  and  thus  saved  his 
friend.  Carson  said  afterward,  “  I  owe  my  life 
to  them  two — the  Colonel  and  Sacramento.” 

The  instructions  intrusted  to  Lieut.  Gilles¬ 
pie’s  memory,  and  now  communicated  to  Fre¬ 
mont,  were  to  the  effect  that  n  rupture  was 
hiahlv  probable  between  the  United  States  and 
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Mexico,  and  Fremont  was  directed  to  keep  him¬ 
self  in  a  position  to  observe  the  course  of 
events  in  California,  to  conciliate  the  good  will 
of  the  people,  and  to  do  what  he  could  to  pre¬ 
vent  that  country  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  British,  who  it  was  known  were  planning 
to  get  possession  of  it  ns  soon  as  it  should  be 
seen  that  Mexico  was  not  likely  to  be  able  to 
retain  it.  There  were  at  that  time  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  settlers  from  the  United  States 
along  the  Valley  of  the  Sacramento,  and  to 
them  Fremont  at  once  directed  his  attention, 
losing  no  time  in  placing  himself  in  communi¬ 
cation  with  them.  He  found  them  in  a  state 
of  alarm,  Gen.  Ca.stro,  the  Mexican  commander, 
having  already  issued  a  proclamation  requiring 
the  Americans  to  leave  the  country,  although 
many  of  them  had  resided  there  for  years,  in¬ 
termarried  there,  aud  become  the  owners  of  e.x- 
tensive  projiertiea. 

At  the  time  when  Fremont  encamped  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Sacramento,  be  found  three  ope¬ 
rations  going  on  prejudicial  to  American  inter¬ 
ests — thus  enumerated  by  Colonel  Benton  in 
his  “  Thirty  years  in  the  Senate,”  Vol.  I,  p. 
691 :  “  1.  The  massacre  of  the  Americans,  and 
the  destruction  of  their  settlements  in  the  Val¬ 
ley  of  the  Sacramento.  2.  The  subjection  of 
California  to  British  protection.  3.  The  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  public  domain  to  British  subjects.” 
The  American  settlers  sent  a  deputation  to  him 
at  his  camp  setting  forth  these  dangers,  and 


urging  liiin  to  atlbrd  them  protection  by  aid¬ 
ing  them  to  cast  oft'  the  Mexican  yoke.  Gen. 
Castro  was  already  on  the  march  against  th**m  ; 
the  Indians  were  incited  to  attack  them ;  ne¬ 
gotiations  were  already  in  progress  to  trans¬ 
fer  the  country  to  Great  Britain  ;  if  anything 
was  to  be  done,  it  must  be  on  the  instant.  On 
the  other  hand,  Fremont  had  entered  Califor¬ 
nia  on  an  errand  of  peace  ;  he  had  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  hostilities  having  commenced  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  he  did  not 
wish  to  implicate  his  Government,  or  e.xpose 
his  own  honor  to  be  questioned.  But  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done ;  the  Indians,  COO  strong, 
were  in  the  field,  and  had  begun  to  burn  the 
crops  of  the  American  settlers,  and  he  must  de¬ 
cide  at  once.  His  decision  was  that  of  a  man 
made  for  such  occasions.  He  laid  the  case  be¬ 
fore  his  men,  released  them  from  their  engage¬ 
ments  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and 
invited  them  to  volunteer  with  him  in  defense 
of  the  American  settlers.  They,  to  a  man, 
complied,  and  he  instantly  marched  against  the 
Indian.®,  near  forty  miles  distant,  broke  up  and 
disper.sed  five  villages  iu  one  day,  and  at  a 
stroke  annihilated  the  Indian  combination, 
which  had  been  the  great  terror  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  He  removed  his  camp  to  the  Buttes, 
about  CO  miles  above  where  Sacramento  now 
is  ;  raised  and  organized  a  battalion  among  the 
settlers ;  sent  a  detachment  to  Sonoma,  who  in¬ 
tercepted  a  large  number  of  horses  destined  for 
Castro’s  troops;  captured  Gen.  Vallejo,  with 
two  colonels  and  other  officers ;  drove  De  la 
Torre  from  Sansalito ;  crossed  over  to  San 
Francisco  with  twelve  men  and  spiked  the  guns 
of  the  battery  there,  and  in  .30  days  had  cleared 
all  North  California  of  the  Mexican  forces  of 
every  name. 

On  the  4th  of  July  he  was  at  Sonoma,  and 
there  celebrated  the  day  by  declaring  Califor¬ 
nia  a  free  and  independent  State,  and  unfurl¬ 
ing  the  new  flag,  a  grizzly  bear  on  a  white 
field.  In  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his 
father-in-law.  Senator  Benton,  and  which  is  in 
print,  he  e.xpresses  his  confidence  that  the 
United  States  Government  would  sanction  his 
course  ;  but,  if  it  should  not,  he  was  prepared 
to  re.sign  his  commission. 

tVith  one  hundred  and  sixty  riflemen  he  now 
started  from  Sonoma  in  search  of  Castro,  who 
was  intrenched  south  of  the  bay,  at  Santa 
Clara.  On  the  10th  of  July,  being  at  Sutter's 
Fort  on  his  way,  he  learned  by  a  messenger 
from  Commodore  Sloat,  that  he  had  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  Monterey  on  the  7th;  from  which 
Fremont  thought  war  had  begun  between 
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Mexico  aud  the  United  Staten.  Hu  therelure 
immediately  pulled  down  the  bear  flag,  and 
rained  the  ntripen  and  stars. 

It  is  proper  to  preserve  here  the  record  of 
the  judgment  pronounced  upon  the.sc  transac¬ 
tions  by  the  Government  of  his  country.  We 
quote  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  War.  then  the  lion.  William  L.  Marcy,  at 
the  opening  of  Congress,  December  5,  1846. 
After  describing  Fremont’s  proceedings  up  to 
the  time  when  he  resolved  to  seek  safety  for 
himself  and  the  American  settlers  by  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Mexican  rule,  the  Secretary  says : 

**  It  was  on  the  Ctb  of  June,  anU  before  the  commence-  i 
ment  of  the  war  between  the  United  ^^tatos  and  Mexico 
could  liave  there  been  known,  that  this  resohition  was 
taken  ;  and  by  the  5th  of  July  it  was  carried  into  elTect 
by  a  aeries  of  rapid  attacks,  by  a  small  body  of  adven¬ 
turous  men  under  the  conduct  of  an  intrepid  leader^  quick 
to  perceive  and  able  to  direct  the  proper  measures  for  ac¬ 
complishing  such  a  daring  enterprise. 

On  the  llth  of  June  a  convoy  of  200 horses  for  Castro's 
camp,  with  an  officer  and  14  men,  were  surprised  and 
captured  by  12  of  Fremont’s  party  On  the  15th,  at  day¬ 
break,  the  military  post  of  ^noma  was  also  surprised 
and  taken,  with  nine  brass  cannon,  250  stand  of  mus¬ 
kets,  and  several  officers,  and  some  men  and  munitions  of 
war. 

“  Leaving  a  small  garrison  at  Sonoma,  Colonel  Fremont 
went  to  the  Sacramento  to  rouse  the  American  settlers  ; 
but  scarcely  liad  he  arrived  there,  when  an  express 
reached  him  from  the  garrison  at  Sonoma,  with  informa¬ 
tion  that  Castro's  whole  force  was  crossing  the  bay  to  at¬ 
tack  that  place.  Tliis  intelligence  wa.i  receive«l  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  23d  of  June,  w  Idle  he  was  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  fork  of  the  Sacramento,  80  miles  from  the  little  garri¬ 
son  at  Sonoma  ;  and  at  2  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
25th  lie  arrived  at  that  place  with  90  riflemen  from  the 
American  settlors  in  that  valley.  Tlie  enemy  had  not  yet 
appeared.  Scouts  were  sent  out  to  reconnoiter,  and  a 
party  of  20  fell  in  with  a  squadron  of  70  dragoons,  (all  of 
Castro’s  force  which  had  crosseil  the  bay,)  attacked  and 
defeated  it,  killing  and  wounding  flve  without  liarm  to 
themselves — the  Mexican  commander,  Pe  la  Torre,  barely 
escaping  with  the  loss  of  his  trans|>ort  boats  and  nine 
pieces  of  brass  artillery,  spiked. 

‘•The  country  north  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  being 
cleared  of  the  enemy.  Colonel  Fremont  returned  to  Sono¬ 
ma  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  July,  and,  on  tlie  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  5tb,  called  the  people  together,  explained  to 
them  the  condition  of  things  in  the  province,  and  recom¬ 
mended  an  immediate  declaration  of  independence.  Tlie 
declaration  was  made,  and  he  was  selected  to  take  the 
chief  direction  of  alTkirs. 

The  attack  on  Castro  was  the  next  object.  lie  was  at 
Santa  Clara,  an  intrencheil  post  on  the  upper  or  south  side 
of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  with  400  men  and  two  pieces 
of  field  artillery.  A  circuit  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
must  be  traversed  to  reach  him.  On  the  6th  of  July  the 
pursuit  was  commenceil  by  a  body  of  100  mounted  rifle¬ 
men,  ^mmanded  by  Colonel  Fremont  in  person,  who  in 
three  days  arrived  at  the  American  settlements  on  tlie 
Kio  de  los  Americanos.  Here  he  learneil  that  Castro  had 
abandoned  Santa  Clara,  and  was  retreating  south  toward 
Ciudad  de  los  Angeles,  (the  Qty  of  the  Angels.)  the  seat 
of  the  Govemor-Gexioral  of  the  California.^,  and  distant 


400  miles  It  was  instantly  resolved  on  to  pursue  him  to 
that  place.  At  the  monu’nt  of  departure  the  gratiriing 
intelligence  was  roceivetl  that  war  with  Mexico  had  cdn- 
menced ;  that  Monterey  had  been  taken  by  our  naval 
force,  and  the  flag  of  the  United  Stotes  there  raised  on 
the  7th  of  July  ,  aud  that  the  fleet  would  co-operate  in  the 
pursuit  of  Castro  and  hw  forces.  The  flag  of  independ¬ 
ence  was  hauled  down  and  that  of  the  Unitwl  States 
hoisted,  amid  the  hearty  greetings  and  to  tlie  great  joy 
of  the  American  settlers  and  the  forces  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Colonel  Fremont. 

“  The  combined  pursuit  was  rapidly  continued  ;  and  on 
the  12th  of  August  Commcslore  Stockton  and  Colonel 
Fremont,  with  a  detachment  of  marines  from  the  Mjuad- 
ron  and  84)me  riflemen,  entered  the  City  of  the  AnReh 
without  resistance  or  objection  ;  the  Governnrdieneral, 
Pico,  the  Commandant-General,  Castro,  and  all  the  Uex 
ican  authorities  having  fled  and  disperseil.  Commodore 
Stockton  took  possession  of  the  whole  country  as  a  con¬ 
quest  of  the  Unite<l  States,  and  appointed  Colonel  Fre¬ 
mont  Governor,  under  the  law  of  nation.^  ;  to  as.<«ume  the 
functions  of  that  office  when  he  should  return  to  the 
squadron. 

“  Thus,  in  the  short  space  ot  sixty  days  from  the  first 
decisive  movement,  this  conquest  was  achieved,  by  a 
small  bixly  of  men,  to  an  extent  beyond  their  own  ex 
pectation  ;  for  the  Mexican  authorities  proclaimed  it  a 
conquest,  not  merely  of  the  northern  part,  but  of  the 
whole  province  of  the  Califoruias. 

“Tlie  Commandant-General,  Castro,  on  the  9th  of  Au¬ 
gust,  from  his  camp  at  the  Mesa,  and  next  <lay  ‘  on  the 
n>ad  to  Sonora,’  announcetl  this  result  to  the  people,  to- 
getlier  with  the  actual  flight  and  dispersion  of  the  former 
authorities  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  officially  conmiuni- 
call'd  the  fact  of  the  conquest  to  the  French,  English  and 
Spanish  Consuls  in  California  ;  and,  to  crown  the  whole, 
the  official  paper  of  the  Mexican  Government,  on  the  I61h 
of  October,  in  laying  these  official  communications  Wfore 
the  public,  introduced  them  with  the  emphatic  declara¬ 
tion,  ‘Tlie  loss  of  the  Califomias  is  consummated.’  The 
whole  province  w’as  yielded  up  to  the  Unite<l  Ptatw,  and 
is  now  in  our  military  occupancy.  A  small  part  of  the 
tnx)p8  sent  out  to  subject  this  province  will  constitute,  it 
is  presumetl,  a  sufficient  force  to  retain  our  possession, 
and  the  remainder  will  be  disposable  for  other  objects  of 
the  war.” 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  as  it  was  then 
known  to  the  Government  at  Washington,  from 
the  dispatches  which  left  California  in  the 
month  of  August.  The  country  had  been  con¬ 
quered  by  Fremont  and  his  volunteers ;  the 
capital,  Los  Angeles,  was  surrendered,  and 
California  proclaimed  a  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  credit  was  justly  given  to  Fre¬ 
mont  as  the  chief  actor.  One  of  the  officers  of 
the  navy.  Captain  Minor,  testified  before  the 
Military  Committee  of  the  Senate,  as  to  the  im¬ 
pression  made  by  Fremont’s  entry  into  Mon¬ 
terey  on  the  19th  of  July.  He  was  on  duty  on 
shore  when  Captain  Fremont  arrived.  He 
says : 

Tlie  nniVrsifriied  believe*  that  the  appearance  of  thi» 
body  of  men,  and  the  well-known  character  of  it*  com 
mandcr,  not  only  made  a  etrong  impression  upon  the 
Britiah  Admiral  and  his  officers,  but  an  equally  impress 
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ire  and  mora  napp.  one  upon  those  of  the  American  navy,  i 
then  at  Monterey.  For  himself,  the  undensij^Gd  can  say  | 
that  after  he  had  seen  Capt.  Fremont's  command,  all  his  i 
doubts  about  the  conquest  of  Cfilifomia  were  removed. 

A  BritiKh  officer,  Lieut.  Walpole,  R.  N.,  then 
eerving  on  board  11.  M.  pliip  Collingwood,  hap 
published  a  more  particular  description  of  Fre¬ 
mont  and  his  party,  as  he  saw  them  enter  Mon¬ 
terey  : 

‘‘The}'  naturally  excited  curiosity.  ITore  were  the  true 
trippers — the  class  that  produced  the  lu'roes  of  Feni- 
more  Cooper's  l>e8t  works.  Tliese  men  had  pnssefl  years 
in  the  wilds,  living  upon  their  own  resources  ;  they  were 
a  curious  set.  A  vast  cloud  of  dust  ap|>eared  first,  and 
thence  in  Ion"  file  emerged  this  wildest  wild  party.  Fre¬ 
mont  rode  ahead — a  spare,  active  looking  man,  with  such 
in  eye  1  He  was  dressed  in  a  blouse  an<l  l(xrin;rs,  and 
wore  a  felt  liat.  After  him  came  five  IX*laware  Indians, 
who  were  his  bo«ly -guard,  and  have  been  with  him  through 
ill  his  wanderings  ;  they  had  charge  of  two  baggage 
horses,  Tlie  rest,  many  of  them  blacker  than  the  In¬ 
dians,  rode  two-and-two,  the  rifle  held  by  one  luind  across 
the  pommel  of  the  saddle. 

“  He  has  one  or  two  with  him  who  enjoy  a  high  reputa¬ 
tion  in  the  prairies.  Kit  Carson  is  as  well  known  there  as 
the  Duke  is  In  Europe.  The  dress  of  these  men  was  prin¬ 
cipally  a  long,  loose  coat  of  deerskin,  ticil  with  thongs  in 
front ;  trousers  of  the  same,  of  their  own  manufacture, 
which,  when  wot  through,  they  take  off  and  scrape  well 
inside  with  a  knife,  and  pot  on  as  soon  as  dry.  The  sad¬ 
dles  were  of  curious  fashions,  though  these  and  a  largo 


drove  of  horses,  and  a  brass  field-gun,  were  things  they 
had  picked  up  in  (’alifomia.  They  are  allowed  no  liquor, 
but  tea  and  coffee  only  ;  this,  no  doubt,  has  much  to  do 
with  their  good  conduct,  and  their  discipline,  too,  is  very 
strict. 

‘‘They  were  marche<l  up  to  an  open  space  on  the  hills 
near  the  town,  under  some  large  firs,  and  there  took  up 
their  quarters,  in  messes  of  six  or  seven,  in  the  open  air. 
The  Indians  lay  beside  their  leader.  In  justice  to  the 
Americans,  I  must  say  they  seemed  to  treat  the  natives 
well,  and  their  authority  extended  every  protection  to 
them.*^ 

Was  there  ever  a  finer  description  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  character  of  a  partisan  commander,  or 
of  a  troop  more  worthy  of  their  leader! 

But  we  must  give  a  little  explanation  of  the 
state  of  things  at  Monterey.  It  is  beyond  a 
doubt  that  a  plan  was  on  foot  to  secure  Califor¬ 
nia  for  a  British  colony.  The  principal  man¬ 
agers  were  Mr.  Forbes,  the  British  Vice-Consul, 
and  Father  Macnamara,  an  Irish  Catholic  priest. 
The  plan  was  to  obtain  from  the  Mexican  Gov¬ 
ernment  a  large  grant  of  land  in  the  fine  valley 
of  San  Joaquin,  together  with  the  towns  of  San 
Francisco,  Monterey  and  Santa  Barbara,  to  set¬ 
tle  10.000  Iri.sh  Catholics,  and  then  declare  in¬ 
dependence  and  place  the  country  under  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain.  •Macnamara  went 
to  Mexico  and  obtained  a  grant  of  3,000  square 
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leagues,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  California — the  object  being,  as  stated 
in  his  petition,  to  prevent  “  the  usurpations  of 
an  anti-Catholic  and  irreligious  nation  mean¬ 
ing  thereby  the  United  States.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  British  Government  had  placed  in  the 
Pacific  the  strongest  squadron  it  ever  had  in 
those  seas,  under  command  of  Admiral  Sir 
George  Seymour,  whose  flag  was  hoisted  on  the 
Collingwood,  80-gun  ship.  This  st^uadron  and 
the  American  squadron,  under  Commodore 
Sloat,  watched  each  other  in  the  Me.xican  ports 
of  San  Bias  and  Mazatlan — the  latter  having 
special  charge  of  all  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  that  quarter,  with  orders  to  attack 
California  as  soon  as  he  should  hear,  through 
any  channel,  that  war  had  commenced  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Macnamara  was 
on  board  one  of  the  British  ships,  ready  to  re¬ 
turn  to  California  to  complete  his  scheme. 
Forbes  had  already,  in  April,  184C,  had  a  con¬ 
ference  with  Gov.  Pico,  Gen.  Castro,  Gen.  Val¬ 
lejo  and  others,  to  arrange  for  the  political 
movement  by  which  the  country  was  to  be  de¬ 
clared  independent  and  placed  under  British 
protection,  he  pledging  the  seasonable  presence 
of  a  protecting  naval  force.  A  meeting  was 
appointed  for  the  loth  of  Juno  to  perfect  the 
grant  of  land  and  concert  the  final  measures. 

At  length  Commodore  Sloat,  seeing  bow 
closely  he  was  watched  by  the  British  squadroti, 
put  to  sea,  and  in  the  daytime  bore  directly 
west,  as  if  going  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  ;  but 
in  the  night  ho  tacked,  and  ran  up  the  coast  to 
California,  arriving  at  Monterey  on  the  2d  of 
July.  He  entered  the  port  peaceably,  and 
offered  to  salute  the  town,  which  the  authori¬ 
ties  declined,  on  the  plea  that  they  had  not 
powder  to  return  the  salute ;  in  reality,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  because  they  were  momentarily  expect¬ 
ing  the  British  fleet.  Admiral  Seymour,  misled 


by  SloaPs  ruse,  continued  on  his  wesfeiiy 
course  quite  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  befoix-  he 
was  undeceived,  and  in  consequence  w  os  a  w  hole 
fortnight  later  in  reaching  Monterey. 

On  the  fifth  day  after  Stoat's  arrival  ho 
learned  from  San  Francisco  the  movements  of 
Captain  Fremont  in  gaining  possession  of  the 
whole  northern  division  of  California ;  and 
taking  it  for  granted  that  Fremont,  os  an  officer 
of  the  United  States,  was  acting  under  the 
orders  of  his  Government,  he  naturally  in. 
ferred  that  this  was  sufficient  information  of 
the  war  having  actually  commenced,  and  there¬ 
fore  proceeded  next  day  to  take  possession  of 
the  town  of  Monterey,  and  hoisted  the  Ameri¬ 
can  flag.  The  inhabitants  made  no  resistance, 
and  were  not  prepared  for  any,  as  they  had  re¬ 
lied  upon  the  British  fleet  for  protection. 
Commauder  Montgomery  was  sent  to  take  Sun 
Francisco,  where  the  American  flag  was  l.olstid 
on  the  8th.  A  messenger  had  already  been  sent 
to  Captain  Fremont,  who  reached  Monterey,  as 
has  been  stated,  on  the  19th,  with  his  troop  of 
160  men,  and  went  immediately  on  board  the 
Commodore's  ship,  accompanied  by  Lt.  Gilles¬ 
pie,  now  his  second  in  command.  The  Commo¬ 
dore  immediately  inquired  of  Fremont  as  to  the 
authority  under  which  he  was  acting.  He  said: 
“  Mr.  Gillespie  told  me  nothing  ;  he  came  to  me 
at  Mazatlan,  and  I  sent  him  to  ^lontcrcy,  but  I 
know  nothing  of  his  eiTand ;  1  have  acted 
upon  the  faith  of  your  operations  in  the  north.” 
When  Fremont  told  him  he  had  no  advices  of 
the  war  with  Mexico,  but  had  acted  on  his  own 
responsibility,  the  Commodore  appeared  to  be 
troubled,  doubtless  recollecting  the  difflciilly 
which  Captain  Catesby  Jones  got  him.-u-df  into 
two  years  before  by  taking  possession  of  the 
same  town  of  Monterey  without  orders.  He 
therefore  declined  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
going  any  further  toward  the  conquest  of  the 
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LIFE  OF  COLONEL  FREMONT. 


Comraodore  Stockton  is- 
^  Bucd  his  proclamation  an- 

nouucing  that  California 
was  in  possession  of  the 
States,  and  for  the 
present  under  military 

fm  This  was  the  state  of 

things,  as  known  to  the 
lHH  Government  at  tVa-shing* 

nl  services  of  Fre- 

tl'^ir  '■  mont  up  to  that  time  were 
(r  ^  universally  conceded,  and 

L  B*  spoken  of  by  the 

lion.  John  A.  Dtx,  of  New 
-  -  York,  in  a  speech  delivered 

T_r  -^  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 

States  on  the  29th  of 
March,  1849 : 

“In  the  execution  of  these  ohjects,  the  young  an<l  ac- 
complished  officer  at  the  head  of  our  troops,  Colonel  Fre* 
moot,  exhibitetl  a  combination  of  energy,  promptitude, 
sagacity  and  prudence,  which  indicated  the  highest  caiia* 
city  for  civil  and  military  command 
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country,  or  of  sanctioning  Fremont’s  plan  for 
completing  the  conquest.  About  the  same  time 
Commodore  Stockton  arrived,  on  the  25th, 
in  the  frigate  Congress,  bringing  permission  to 
Sloat  to  return  home  if  he  wished,  which  he 
gladly  availed  himself  of,  as  his  health  was 
poor  and  his  mind  ill  at  case,  and  sailed  for 
home  on  the  29th,  leaving  Stockton  in  com¬ 
mand.  In  the  moan  time  Admiral  Seymour, 
finding  that  he  had  come  too  late,  and  that  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  had  already  been 
hoisted,  which  he  had  no  authority  to  attack, 
took  Priest  Macnamara  on  board  bis  ship  and 
left  the  country  on  the  19th,  and  thus  the  Brit¬ 
ish  scheme  was  abandoned,  the  gi’ants  not  hav¬ 
ing  been  perfected  by  the  signature  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  California. 

Stockton  had  come  prepared  to  enter  fully 
into  the  war,  and  at  once  sanctioned  Fremont’s 
plans,  and  proceeded  to  organize  what  he 
called  a  “  navy  battalion.”  of  which  he  was 
commander,  commissioning  Fremont  as  major 
and  Gillespie  as  captain — the  victorious  Cali¬ 
fornia  legion  forming  the  principal  force.  This 
ready  cooperation  and  subordination  was  en¬ 
tirely  voluntary  on  the  part  of  Fremont  and 
Gillespie,  who  were  not  under  Stockton’s  com¬ 
mand.  Fremont  said,  in  his  defense  afterward 
before  the  Court-martial,  “We  might  have 
continued  our  independent  position,  and  car¬ 
ried  on  the  war  by  land.”  But  they  rightly 


and,  in  connection 
with  what  he  has  done  for  the  cause  of  science,  it  has 
given  him  a  reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  of  wliich  men 
much  older  and  more  experienced  than  himself  might  well 
be  proud.  That  the  country  will  do  justice  to  his  valu- 
I  entertain  not  the  slight¬ 
est  doubt.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  objects  accomplished  by  Colonel 
Fremont,  as  subsequent  developments  have  shown,  were 
far  more  important  tlian  those  I  have  referretl  to.  Tliere 
is  no  doubt  that  his  rapid  and  decisive  movements  kept 
Ciilifomia  out  of  the  hands  of  British  subjects,  and  j.>or- 
haps  out  of  the  hands  of  the  British  Government,  and  it 
is  in  this  point  of  view  that  I  desire  to  present  the  subject 
to  the  Senate.  ♦  *  •  It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that 
the  transactions  possess  the  greatest  interest  and  import¬ 
ance,  and  that  the  sagacity,  promptitude  and  decision  of 
our  youthful  commander  in  California,  at  the  time  the  dis¬ 
turbance  broke  out,  have  given  him  the  strongest  claima 
on  his  countrymen.  Any  fullering  on  his  part»any  hesi¬ 
tancy  in  acting,  aud  in  acting  promptly'— might  have  cost 
us  millions  of  dollars  and  thousands  of  lives  ;  and  it  might 
also  have  cost  us  a  contest  of  which  the  end  is  not  readily 
foreseen. 


serv 


Resu.scitatiox  ok  Drow.ved  Persox.s. — la 
Hull,  au  eminent  physician  of  London  gives 
instructions  for  the  resuscitation  of  persons 
apparently  drowned,  totally  at  variance  with 
the  method.^  now  in  use.  He  says:  There  is 
one  great  impediment  to  the  restoration  of  the 
function  of  respiration,  which  is  the  falling 
liack  of  the  tongue  across  the  top  of  the  glottis, 
or  entrance  into  the  windpipe.  In  order  to  re¬ 
move  this,  the  patient  is  to  be  placed  upon  bis 
face  and  breast,  and  the  body  i.s  to  be  turned 
on  to  the  side,  and  then  returned  slowly  to  its 
former  position.  This  motion,  whose  eflect  is 
to  cause  a  considerable  amount  of  air  in  the 
Inugs  to  be  expelled  and  reinspired,  is  to  bo 
kept  up  until  bn'athing  is  restored,  or  all  hop«>s 
of  resuscitation  from  this  source  arc  abandoned. 
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lover,  and  would  gladly  have  raved  i:ie  from 
the  fate  that  has  rince  been  mine.  Well  do  I 
remember  the  day  when  my  doom  was  realed. 
She  was  seated  by  my  side  when  the  noise  of 
wheels  approaching  made  her  start  from  her 
seat,  and  in  a  moment  a  handsome  middle-aged 
man  drove  slowly  past  us ;  but  seeing  her, 
drew  the  reins  of  his  horse,  and,  gazing  upon 
her  for  a  moment,  asked  for  a  glass  of  water. 
She,  with  her  generous  nature,  ran  at  once  to 
the  house  to  procure  it,  when  his  eye,  in 
wandering  around,  fell  upon  me.  lie  advanced 
slowly,  and  walked  toward  me,  scanning  mo 
from  the  ground  upward  ;  and  something  told 
me  his  presence  boded  no  good,  for  my  heart 
fainted  within  me,  and  a  cold  shiver  passed 
over  my  limbs.  I  was  not  mistaken,  for  when 
she  returned  with  a  ^’lass  of  cool  water  fresh 
from  the  brook  he  said,  “  Will  you  sell  this 
tree  V’ 

“  0  no.  Sir,”  she  quickly  answered,  “  I  would 

CONFESSIONS  OF  A  TELEGRAPH  POST. 

I  WA.s  born  and  grew  up  upon  the  borders  of 

a  brook  near  the  village  of - ,  in  New  York 

State,  and  but  a  few  rods  from  the  door  of  a 
little  cottage,  among  whose  inmates  was  one,  a 
fair-haired  girl,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  nly 
uprightness  of  form  and  character  and  healthy 
body.  She  it  was  who  trained  me  up,  when, 
but  a  small  sapling,  1  was  struggling  with  life. 

When  I  larger  grew  it  was  she  that  served  to 
make  the  hours  pass  pleasantly  away,  for  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  with  her  work  in  hand,  she 
would  sit  by  my  side,  singing  sweet  songs, 
while  I,  with  out-stretched  arms,  shielded  her 
from  the  noonday  sun.  She  was  my  friend,  my 


as  soon  think  of  parting  with  my  best  friend.” 
She  would  have  said  more,  but  her  uncle  com¬ 
ing  up  (for  Mary  was  an  orphan,  and  lived  with 
her  uncle,)  the  stranger  put  the  same  question 
to  him  ;  and,  after  some  bargaining,  he  sold 
me  in  spite  of  Mary’s  entreaties.  The  stranger 
paid  the  money,  saying  the  next  day  he  would 
send  for  me,  and  drove  oflf,  leaving  me  to  brood 
over  my  misfortune.  0,  how  long  that  day 
seemed.  Methinks  the  sun  seemed  never  so 
hot ;  I  was  parched,  and  longed  for  one  drop 
of  water  to  cool  my  heated  frame.  When  night 
came — the  clear,  calm  night — and  the  mooii  and 
stars  cast  their  soothing  light  upon  me,  I  grew 
more  calm.  Long  after  the  lights  in  the  little 
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cottage  Lad  beeu  cxtiuguiKbcd  1  fuw  Mary  sit¬ 
ting  at  her  vine-covered  window,  ga/.ing 
through  the  darkness  until  her  eyes  rested  upon 
me,  and  I  felt  that  at  least  she  would  not  for¬ 
get  me.  1  heard  her  light  step  as  it  tripped 
daintily  ut>on  tlie  green  grass,  and  soon  she 
was  leaning  against  my  side,  her  little  heart 
beating  against  mine.  Taking  from  her  pocket 
a  knife,  she  gently  removed  a  small  portion  of 
bark  from  my  side,  and  inscribed  upon  my 
breast  one  word  that  I  shall  cany  with  me 
through  life — Mary.  Her  hand  trembled  with 
emotion,  and  a  tear  stole  down  her  check  and 
fell  u|)on  my  trunk,  as  if  to  christen  the  act. 
She  then  returned  silently  within  the  cottage 
door,  and  I  could  sec  her  by  the  pale  moon¬ 
light  as  she  knelt  beside  her  little  couch  in 
prayer.  I  gozcnl  upon  her  until  sleep  closed 
her  moistened  eyes  and  a  sweet  smile  played 
upon  her  lips,  and  then  I  turned  away,  resolv¬ 
ing  that  whatever  bcfel  me  I  would  hold  htr 
memory  dear,  and  watch  over  her  through 
life. 

The  morning  sun  had  scarce  begun  its  up¬ 
ward  course  when  I  was  startled  from  my  reve¬ 
rie  by  the  loud  laugh  of  some  one  approach¬ 
ing,  and  soon  I  heard  the  wheels  of  a  cart 
drawn  up  by  the  road-side,  and  two  or  three 
men  advanced,  each  with  an  ax  in  hand,  and  I 
knew  then  my  time  had  come. 

“  This  is  the  tree,”  said  one,  taking  off  his 
coat  to  enable  him  to  work  more  easily. 

“  What  a  beauty  !”  said  another ;  “  we  must 
keep  this  aside  for  the  city.  You  know  Jones 
said  he  wanted  the  handsomest  one  for  the 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Fulton  street,  and  it 
will  puzzle  him  to  find  one  better  than  this!” 

“  IIow  long  before  they  intend  to  get  this 
telegraph  agoing?” 

“In  about  a  month’s  time  I  believe,”  was 
the  answer ;  and  then  raising  his  ax  high 
over  his  head,  he  buried  it  deep  into  my 
side,  until  I  felt  myself  grow  dizzy,  and 
my  head  begin  to  shake  and  my  body  leaned 
to  one  side.  I  knew  I  was  falling,  so  I 
nerved  myself  for  one  last  look  upon  my 
friend.  There  she  lay,  still  sleeping,  in  the 
early  dawn,  with  a  tear  upon  her  cheek  and  a 
smile  upon  her  lip,  unconscious  that  ere  sleep 
should  leave  her  eyes  I  would  be  far  away  on 
my  long  journey.  I  was  glad  she  still  slept, 
and  feeling  a  soft  breeze  stealing  through  my 
branches,  I  cast  from  me  a  young  leaf,  and  it 
was  borne  into  her  chamber-window,  until  it 
rested  on  the  pillow  by  her  cheek.  I  knew  she 
would  recognize  it,  for  I  was  the  only  tree  of 
the  kind  near  the  cottage.  At  this  moment  I 


received  another  blow  whieh  severed  me  from 
my  base,  aud  then  all  grew  dark  before  me. 

When  I  awoke  from  my  lethargy,  I  was  so 
changed  that  I  scarcely  knew  myself ;  all  my 
branches  were  gone,  and  my  bark  removed,  and 
1  presented  one  long,  straight,  smooth  pole,  to 
all  appearances  devoid  of  all  beauty,  of  all  life- 
The  past  seemed  like  a  dream,  and  the  fu¬ 
ture — I  dared  not  think  of  it.  I  was  glad  of 
one  thing— they  left  me  one  relic  of  the  past ; 

I  still  carried  upon  my  breast  the  name  of  my 
young  friend,  and  something  seemi'd  to  whisper 
that  we  should  meet  again,  that  I  should  yet 
exert  an  influence  over  her  destiny.  I  thought 
of  her  as  I  last  saw  her  upon  her  small  couch, 
dreaming  in  her  innocence,  and  how  her  little 
heart  would  beat  when  her  eyes  opened  in  the 
dewy  morning,  as  she  felt  wy  leaf  nestling  be¬ 
side  her  check,  and  how  carefully  she  would 
place  it  in  the  little  time-worn  Bible,  the  gift 
of  a  mother’s  love,  and  how  she  would  cherish 
it  as  a  sacred  relic  from  one  who  had  always 
entered  into  her  thoughts  and  feelings  by  day, 
and  watched  over  her  couch  by  night.  I 
wondered  where  she  would  pass  the  twilight 
hours  now  that  I  was  gone.  I  was  the  only 
thing  she  had  to  love.  I  knew  every  thought 
of  her  young  heart  as  none  other  ever  could. 
She  never  feared  to  speak  her  thoughts  in  my 
presence,  and  she  seemed  to  understand  every 
movement  of  my  limbs,  and  my  every  thought. 

I  was  soon  hurried  away  and  placed  on  board 
of  a  steamboat  for  New  York.  They  laid  me 
down  beside  a  large  pile  of  trunks,  upon  one 
of  which,  a  long,  wooden  chest,  was  seated  a 
young  man  in  the  garb  of  a  sailor.  His  lace 
was  frank  and  generous  in  its  expression  ;  the 
mouth,  that  most  expressive  feature  of  the  face, 
was  flnely  formed,  and  wore  upon  it  a  trait  of 
8adaes.s.  His  eyes  rested  vacantly  upon  me, 
and  one  foot  was  placed  upon  my  side.  He 
was  on  his  way  to  join  the  ship,  and  had  just 
left  the  loved  ones  at  home.  The  memory,  of 
that  parting  was  still  pressing  upon  his  heart ; 
and  shaking  himself,  as  if  to  drive  such 
thoughts  away,  he  put  on  a  careless  look  and 
began  whistling  “  A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave 
and,  sailor-like,  he  out  jack-knife,  leaned  for¬ 
ward,  and  was  about  to  commence  hacking 
my  side,  when  all  at  once  his  arm  fell,  as  11 
powerless,  his  hand  trembled,  and  with  his' 
elbow  resting  upon  one  knee,  he  shaded  his 
eyes,  and  gazed  wistfully  at  the  mark  upon  my 
breast — Mary.  Long  he  looked  and  his  chest 
heaved  with  emotion,  for  the  sight  of  that  name 
seemed  to  bring  a  flood  of  memories  bock  upon 
him,  and  I  longed  to  let  him  know  I  sympa- 
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tbized  with  bim.  But  no,  men  will  not  believe 
that  they  can  find  sympathy  with  aught  else 
but  man,  and  they  put  their  trust  in  those  who 
but  too  frequently  use  it  to  carry  out  their  own 
selfish  ends. 

It  was  dark  when  we  arrived  at  the  wharf  in 
New  York,  and  when  all  were  burr .  ing  ashore 
the  sailor  arose,  and  stooping,  as  if  to  raise  his 
chest  from  the  deck,  ho  impressed  a  kiss  upon 
the  name  that  bad  so  stirred  his  heart,  and  then 
was  lost  among  the  crowd. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  I  was  car¬ 
ried  on  shore,  placed  upon  a  cart,  and  hurried 
up  a  crowded  thoroughfare,  until  I  reached  a 
brown-stone  church  with  a  lofty  spire.  Here  I 
was  taken  off  the  cart  and  placed  upon  the 
sidewalk.  Half  a  dozen  men  took  hold  of  me, 
and  putting  my  base  over  a  hole  a  few  feet 
deep,  began,  by  the  assistance  of  ropes,  to  raise 
me  up,  until  at  last  I  was  once  more  upright 
and  enabled  to  gaze  around  me.  lybat  a 
change  !  Instead  of  the  sung  of  birds,  and  the 
murmur  of  the  brook,  and  the  wind  as  it  gently 
kissed  the  trees,  I  heard  one  long,  low  unceas¬ 
ing  roar — the  mingling  of  thousands  of  voices, 
of  vehicles  and  artisans — and  I  thought  what  a 
change  of  life  was  mine,  and  how  many  new 
scenes  I  should  now  witness  and  take  part  in, 
and  still  remain  unknown  even  to  those  who 
daily  pass  by  my  side — aye,  and  lest  their  limbs 
against  me.  Looking  up  and  down  the  strcet.s, 
on  both  sides  of  which  I  could  see  large  build¬ 
ings.  some  of  which  I  learned  afterward  are 
called  the  Museum,  old  St.  Paul's,  the  Astor 
House  and  City  Hall,  at  Icugth  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  water.  A  large  ship  was  glid¬ 
ing  slowly  adown  the  stream,  and  upon  one  of 
the  yards  I  saw  my  companion  of  the  previous 
night,  the  young  sailor,  loosening  the  sails,  and 
at  this  moment  the  deep  tones  of  old  “  St.  Pauls” 
Struck  the  hour  of  seven ;  and  as  the  echoes 
were  borne  upon  the  breeze  toward  the  sea,  I 
whispered  a  God-speed  to  the  sailor,  and  he 
was  lost  to  my  sight.  I  felt  that  1  had  now 
entered  upon  my  new  destiny. 

[To  be  continued.] 

- - 

THE  MORMONS  AND  THEIR  BIBLE. 

The  foul  plague-spot  of  Mormonism  which 
has  fastened  itself  upon  the  great  central  heart 
of  this  continent,  and  which,  despite  jtll  the 
purifying  waters  of  the  great  Salt  Lake  Valley, 
continues  in  reeking  foulness  to  spread  over 
the  land,  must  ere  long  become  a  subject  of 
deep  and  absorbing  interest  to  the  whole  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  country.  That  fanatical,  profligate 
sect,  calling  themselves  a  religious  people,  are 


increasing  very  rapidly.  They  have  their  emis¬ 
saries  all  over  the  earth  making  pro.selytcs  to 
their  licentious  faith,  who  are  constantly  flock¬ 
ing  by  hundreds  to  Salt  Lake  Valley.  This, 
added  to  the  beastly  habits  openly  followed  by 
the  whole  sect,  is  increasing  their  numbers  at 
au  unprecedented  rate.  It  must  become  a 
great  question  before  long  for  this  nation  to 
decide,  what  is  to  be  done  with  this  foul  blot 
upon  the  face  of  the  Republic.  Already  that 
filthy  people  are  making  preparations  to  or-  ' 
ganize  a  State  Government,  and  demand  ad¬ 
mission  into  the  Union.  Will  they  be  i\dmit-  • 
ted?  We  trust  not  till  they  shall  have  been 
cleansed  from  their  moral  leprosy. 

We  know  a  specious  argument  is  urged,  to 
show  that  they  must  be  admitted  as  a  State 
without  questioning  their  religion,  their  mor¬ 
als,  or  their  habits.  It  is  said  their  polygamy 
is  a  part  of  iheir  religion,  and  that  our  Govern¬ 
ment  and  institutions  are  founded  upon  the 
utmost  freedom  of  religious  opinions.  The  only 
questions  that  can  be  asked  of  a  new  State  ap¬ 
plying  for  admission  into  the  Union,  are — has 
she  the  requisite  number  of  inhabitants;  baa 
she  a  Republican  constitution  ?  And  that  Con¬ 
gress  would  have  no  more  right  to  refuse  the 
admission  of  Utah  because  the  inhabitants  are 
Mormons,  and  profess  a  religion  which  allows 
them  a  plurality  of  wives,  than  they  would 
have  to  refuse  the  admission  of  Nebraska,  for 
instance,  if  its  inhabitants  were  Baptists,  and 
believed  that  Baptism  should  always  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  immersion. 

The  argument  is  fallacious.  Our  Constitu¬ 
tion,  which  tolerates  every  shade  of  religion,  is 
the  highest  law  of  the  land,  it  is  true ;  but 
there  is  a  /liff/ier  law  than  that — the  law  of  self- 
preservation.  When  a  question  of  religion  or 
morals  goes  to  the  very  foundation  of  society, 
involving  the  deterioration,  debasement  and 
ruin  of  the  race,  there  is  an  implied  proviso  in 
our  free  Constution  which  not  only  permits, 
but  impels,  the  interference  of  governmental 
power  to  decide  such  question.  It  is  a  question 
simply  of  self-preservation,  which  is  above  all 
constitutions.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Mormon- 
ism  would  in  time  die  out  of  itself ;  it  has 
within  it  the  seeds  of  death  ;  we  know  not  how 
long  it  might  protract  a  sickly  existence,  but  it 
must  at  last  die  a  fdo  de  te.  But  if  it  is  to  1)C 
left  to  die  a  natural  death,  or  from  the  neces¬ 
sary  effects  of  its  unnatural  life,  let  it  go  out 
in  the  obscurity  of  an  isolated  Territory,  and 
not  as  a  member  of  the  family  of  States,  to  cast 
a  disgraceful  stain  upon  the  history  of  our 
proud  and  glorious  Republic. 
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Wu  trust  nine-teutbs  of  the  people  of  this 
country  would  scout  the  idea  of  admitting 
Utah  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  till  her  people 
become  sufficiently  civilized  to  reform  their 
beastly  and  degrading  habits.  But  we  go 
farther ;  we  do  not  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  our 
Government  to  let  the  Mormon  ])rofligates  *e- 
«rrfv  alone.  Congress  has  e.xtended  over  them 
territorial  laws,  and  is  therefore  bound  to  give 
them  all  wholo.some  and  necessary  laws.  And 
one  of  the  first  laws  should  be  to  put  down,  to 
crush  out,  that  beastly  practice  which  allows 
even  the  Governor  of  the  Territory  to  have 
fifty  wives,  and  others  as  many  as  they  can 
support  or  enslave.  There  has  been  a  bill  to 
this  effect  introduced  into  one  braneh  of  Con¬ 
gress  the  present  session.  What  has  become  of 
it?  We  fear  it  has  been  lost  sight  of  among 
the  mass  of  political  and  personal  matters  of 
less  importance.  The  bill,  if  we  recollect 
right,  proposed  to  make  bigamy,  or  polygamy, 
in  any  Territories  of  the  United  States,  a  crime, 
punishable,  like  other  crimes,  by  fine,  impris¬ 
onment,  disqualification  for  office,  Ac.  This  is 
as  it  should  be  ;  let  Congress  pass  such  a  law 
and  rigidly  enforce  it,  before  they  consent  even 
to  discuss  the  question  of  admitting  Utah  or 
Deseret  as  a  State. 

We  did  not,  however,  sit  down  to  write  an 
essay  on  Mormonism,  but  simply  a  word  of  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  following  account  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  or  Mormon  Bible,  ns  it  is 
called.  The  sketch  was  prepared  by  a  gentle¬ 
man  attached  to  the  United  States  Army,  who 
was  stationed  sometime  in  the  Salt  Lake  Val- 
ley : 

HISTORY  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  MORMOX. 

The  Book  of  Mormon  pretends  to  be  a  reve¬ 
lation  given  to  Joseph  Smith,  concerning  the 
early  history  of  America.  It  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  year  1830,  and  purports  to  be 
translated  from  hieroglyphics  (reformed  Egyp¬ 
tian)  written  on  certain  metal  plates  found  by 
the  Prophet  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Joseph 
could  not  read  the  plates  with  his  natural  eyes, 
but  by  looking  through  “  two  stones  set  in  the 
rim  of  a  bow  ”  the  hieroglyphics  were  imme¬ 
diately  changed  into  English.  The  style  is  the 
same  as  King  James’s  translation  of  the  Bible, 
but  is  full  of  grammatical  inaccuracies. 

The  book,  the  saints  say,  was  originally 
written  by  a  prophet  named  Mormon,  a  Ne- 
phite,  and  a  descendant  of  Joseph,  who  was 
killed  near  the  place  where  the  golden  plates 
were  found  by  the  Prophet,  and  who,  before 
his  demise,  handed  over  said  plates  to  his  son 
Moroni,  by  whom  they  were  buried  in  the 


ground,  and  through  whom  they  were  atter- 
ward  revealed  to  Joseph  Smith. 

The  whole  work  is  about  the  size  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  is  subdivided  into  Ixioks,  called 
the  Book  of  Nephi,  of  Mosiah,  of  Helanmn,  of 
Alma,  Ac.,  which  contains  the  history  of  Amer¬ 
ica  from  COO  B.  C.  to  420  A.  D.,  and  the  Book 
of  Ether,  which  fills  up  the  interval  from  the 
building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  to  the  former 
date. 

According  to  this  singular  production,  it 
would  appear  that  at  the  time  of  the  confusion 
of  tongues  at  Baliel,  and  the  general  scattering 
of  the  human  race  over  the  earth,  a  family  of 
people,  named  Jaredites,  were  taken  under 
the  especial  care  of  God,  “  and  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  Lord  commanded  them  that  they 
should  go  forth  into  the  wilderness,  yea,  in  that 
quarter  where  there  never  had  man  been.  And 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  Lord  did  go  before  them, 
and  did  talk  with  them  as  he  stood  in  a  cloud, 
and  gave  directions  whither  they  should  travel. 
And  it  came  to  pass  that  they  did  travel  in  the 
wilderness  and  did  build  barges  in  which  they 
did  cross  many  waters.”  They  appear  to  have 
journeyed  in  a  western  direction,  through  Eu- 
rojie  or  Africa,  and  “  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
Lord  did  bring  Jared  and  his  brethren  forth 
even  to  that  great  sea  which  dividith  the 
lands.”  Arrived  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
they  remained  several  years,  when  the  Lord 
appeared  to  them  again,  and  commanded  them 
to  “  go  to  work  and  build  after  the  manner  of 
barges  which  ye  have  hitherto  built,  and  they 
were  small,  and  they  were  light  upon  the 
water,  and  they  were  built  after  the  manner 
that  they  were  exceeding  light,  even  that  they 
would  hold  water  like  unto  a  dish,  and  the- 
bottom  thereof  was  tight  like  unto  a  dish,, 
and  the  sides  thereof  were  packed,  and  th^ 
top  thereof  was  tight  like  unto  a  dish,  and  the 
length  was  made  like  unto  a  tree,  and  the  door 
thereof,  when  it  was  shut,  was  tight  like  unto  a 
dish.”  (Book  of  Ether.)  Jared  was  also  com¬ 
manded  to  make  holes  in  each  boat  to  let  in 
air,  which  could  be  stopped  by  a  plug  at  plea¬ 
sure,  and  “  two  stones  touched  by  the  finger  of 
God  were  placed  inside  to  give  light  to  the 
passengers.”  Having  embarked  in  these  sin¬ 
gular  boats,  “  the  Lord  God  caused  that  there 
should  a  furious  wind  blow  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters  towards  the  promised  land and* 
after  three  hundred  and  forty-four  days  the  Ja¬ 
redites  landed  upon  the  eastern  shore  of  North 
America.  Here  they  founded  a  vast  empire, 
and  attained  a  high  degree  of  civilization.  For 
the  space  of  fifteen  hundred  years  they  floor- 
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ished ;  they  were  blessed  with  prophets,  and 
visions,  and  revelations  ;  plagues  and  famines 
were  sometimes  sent  to  try  them,  but  prosperity 
crowned  them  as  a  nation.  At  last  great  wick¬ 
edness  began  to  prevail  among  them,  and  God 
became  enraged.  He  swore  that  he  would  de¬ 
stroy  them  ;  dissensions  sprang  up — they  split 
into  two  nation.s — made  war  upon  each  other, 
and  after  numerous  tattles,  described  in  the 
Homeric  style,  none  were  left  of  the  race  of 
Jared,  except  three  men — two  chiefs,  Corian- 
tunn  and  Shiz,  and  the  Prophet  Ether.  ‘  ‘  And 
it  came  to  pass,  that  when  they  had  all  fallen 
by  the  sword,  save  it  were  Coriantunn  and 
Shiz,  behold  Shiz  had  fainted  with  loss  of 
blood,  and  it  came  to  pass  that  when  Corian¬ 
tunn  had  leaned  upon  his  sword,  that  he  rested 
a  little,  he  smote  otf  the  head  of  Shiz,  and  it 
came  to  pass  that  Coriantunn  fell  to  the  earth, 
and  became  as  if  he  had  no  life,  and  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Ether,  and  said  unto  him,  ‘Go 
forth  and  he  went  forth,  and  beheld  that  the 
words  of  the  Lord  had  all  been  fulfilled.” 

The  history  of  the  Jaredites  lieing  at  an  end. 
Ether  made  a  record  on  metal  plates,  and  de¬ 
posited  them  in  the  ground,  where  another 
people,  of  whom  we  are  ataut  to  speak,  dis¬ 
covered  them. 

About  the  time  when  these  events  were  oc- 
curriug,  a  sticond  race,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
of  Joseph,  had  started  from  Jerusalem,  under  a 
prophet  named  Lehi.  This  was  the  reign  of 
Zedekiah,  King  of  Judah.  The  Lehites,  unlike 
the  Jaredites,  were  led  by  God  in  an  eastern 
direction — “  And  we  did  come  to  the  land 
called  bountiful,  because  of  its  much  fruit,  and 
also  wild  honey  ;  and  all  these  things  were  pre¬ 
pared  of  the  Lord  that  wo  might  not  perish ; 
and  we  beheld  the  sea  which  we  called  Irrean- 
tum — which,  being  interpreted,  is  many  wa¬ 
ters.”  (First  Look  of  Nephi.)  Here  the  Le¬ 
hites  built  a  vessel,  and  embarked,  the  winds 
and  cuiTcnts  carrying  them  over  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  landing  them  on  the  western  coast 
of  South  America,  Ten  years  after  this  another 
family  of  Israelites,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  were 
brought  out  in  likti  manner,  and  settled  under 
the  name  of  the  people  of  Zarahemla,  in  the 
northern  part  of  South  America,  where  they 
were  discovered  subsequently  by  the  Lehites. 

The  families  that  came  out  under  Lehi  did 
not  long  remain  one  people,  but  divided  them¬ 
selves  under  two  of  his  sons,  Nephi  and  Laman, 
into  separate  nations.  The  Nephites  were  in 
possession  of  the  Pentateuch  and  many  of  the 
Prophets,  ns  far  down  as  Jeremiah.  They  led 
a  godly  and  moral  life,  but  were  continually 


persecuted  by  the  wicked  Lamanites,  who  lell 
away  completely  from  grace,  and  a  set  of  ban¬ 
dits  called  the  Sadiantin  robliers.  The  Xe- 
phites,  however,  nourished  and  built  cities  over 
a  great  part  of  North  and  South  America, 
while  the  I.amanites  were  cursed  with  a  black 
skin,  like  the  present  Indians,  who.  according 
to  Mormon  belief,  arc  a  remnant  of  that  ancient 
people.  The  Nephites  not  only  had  prophets 
among  them  who  did  all  sorts  of  wonders,  but 
Christ  himself  came  down  among  them  shortly 
after  his  resurrection.  The  advent  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah  on  the  American  continent  is  stated  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  year  34  of  modern 
chronology,  and  his  appearance  was  accompa¬ 
nied  with  a  great  variety  of  celestial  and  ter¬ 
restrial  phenomena. 

Mountains  were  npheaved,  rocks  were  rent, 
lakes  and  rivers  became  dry  and  torrents 
gushed  out  in  barren  places.  JIauy  wicked 
jieople  were  destroyed,  and  only  the  mo.st  right¬ 
eous  of  the  Nephites  were  permitted  to  look 
upon  the  radiant  face  of  the  Saviour.  “  And 
it  came  to  pass  that  as  they  understood,  they 
cast  their  eyes  up  again  to  Heaven,  and  behoid 
they  saw  a  man  descending  out  of  Heaven, 
and  it  came  to  pass  that  he  stretched  forth  his 
hand  and  spake  unto  the  people,  saying,  be¬ 
hold  I  am  Jesus  Christ ;  and  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  Lord  spake  unto  them  saying,  arise 
and  come  forth  unto  me,  that  ye  may  thrust 
your  hands  into  my  side,  and  also  that  ye  may 
feel  the  prints  of  the  nails  in  my  hands  and  in 
my  feet,  that  ye  may  know  that  I  am  the  God 
of  Israel,  and  the  God  of  the  whole  earth,  and 
have  been  slain  for  the  sins  of  the  world.” 
(Book  of  Nephi.)  The  account  of  the  teaehiiigg 
of  Christ  to  the  Nephites  comprises  a  large  part 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  They  are.  however, 
nothing  but  the  sayings  of  our  Saviour  taken 
from  various  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  jum¬ 
bled  together  in  a  mass,  and  in  some  places  al¬ 
tered  in  a  most  blasphemous  and  sacrilegious 
manner  to  suit  the  peculiar  views  of  Joseph 
Smith.  As  a  sample  of  their  modifications, 
take  the  following :  “  And  he  (Christ)  said 
unto  them  in  this  wise  :  Shall  ye  baptise  ;  and 
there  shall  be  no  disputations  among  you.  Be¬ 
hold,  ye  shall  go  dow  u  and  stand  in  the  water, 
and  in  my  name  shall  ye  baptise  them,  and 
there  shall  you  Immerse  them  in  the  water,  and 
come  forth  again  out  of  the  water.”  This,  of 
course,  settles  the  question  of  immersion  or 
sprinkling  forever. 

Having  explained  the  leading  doctrines  of 
the  new  dispensation,  and  appointed  twelve 
apostles  to  pn  ach  the  gospel  over  the  whole 
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oI  America,  Chri&t  was  caught  up  iutu  Heuven, 
»nd  the  Nephites  for  a  loug  while  lived  iu  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  wondrous  revelation  that 
had  been  given  them.  As  time  elapsed,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  appearance  of  the  Mfcs.^IaU  became 
only  a  tradition,  the  people  began  to  disbe¬ 
lieve,  and  God  became  so  enraged  that  he  let 
the  Lamanites  npon  them  to  destroy  them  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  The  Lamnnites  at  this 
time  were  living  ia  South  America,  and  the  Ne- 
phites  in  North  America.  Battle  after  battle 
ensued,  in  which  millions  fell  on  either  side, 
but  finally  about  four  hundred  years  after 
Christ,  the  Nephites  were  driven  to  New  York 
State,  where  they  were  all  killed  except  Mormon 
and  his  son,  Maroni,  “  and  now  it  came  to  pass 
that  after  the  great  and  tremendous  battle  at 
Cumorah,  behold  the  Nephites  who  had  es¬ 
caped  into  the  country  northward,  were  hunted 
Ly  the  Lamanites  until  they  were  all  destroyed; 
and  my  father  also  was  killed  by  them,  and  1 
even  remain  alone  to  write  the  sad  tale  of  the 
destruction  of  my  people.”  (Book  of  Moroni.) 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  the  Book  of  Mormon  was  not  written  by 
Joseph  Sinilh,  but  that  the  whole  ground¬ 
work  of  the  story  was  furnished  to  the  Prophet 
by  Sidney  Rigdon,  in  the  shape  of  a  manu¬ 
script  which  he  stole  from  a  gentleman  named 
Solomon  Spalding.  This  person,  who  was  a 
minister  of,  wo  believe,  the  Methodist  persua¬ 
sion,  devoted  all  his  leisure  hours,  for  many 
years,  to  the  writing  of  a  work  called  “  The 
Manuscript  Found,”  in  which  he  gave  an 
amusing  and  very  plausible  account  of  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  American  Indians.  It  as,  however, 
merely  intended  for  a  religious  novel.  Falling 
into  the  hands  of  Sidney  Rigdon,  who  was  a 
printer,  he  and  Jo."eph  Smith  saw  in  it  at  once 
(ho  foundation  of  a  magnificent  scheme  of  re¬ 
ligious  imposture.  The  original  work  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  modified  to  suit  their  plans,  and  was 
finally  announced  to  the  world  as  a  translation 
from  golden  plates  found  buried  in  the  ground, 
and  revealed  by  an  angel  to  .losepli  Smith. 
.Vllu-il-Alla,  and  Josepli  is  his  Prophet. 

[.Vs  a  further  illustration  of  the  principles 
and  practices  of  Mormonisni,  wo  append  a  few 
extracts  from  a  puhlic  address  hy  their  leader 
and  Governor,  Brigham  Young,  delivered  in 
the  Tabernacle  at  Great  Salt  Lake  City  about 
a  year  and  a  half  ago. — Ei>.  U.  S.  Mao.] 

Ei'forc  the  Book  of  Mormon  was  printed,  and  immoiti- 
stelj-  after  .lo-eph  Finitii  obtained  the  platen  and  the  reve¬ 
lations  lie  received  concerning  this  recorf,  being  the  record 
of  the  Xepbiten  and  the  of  I.imanites,  who  arc  the  fathers 
of  the  present  aborigines  of  our  country,  and  in  which  the 
Uirl  tui  I  him  that  he  was  about  to  set  to  Lis  band  the 


second  time  to  gather  Inmel,  the  war  commenced  against 
him  ,  this  was  long  before  the  book  wus  printed.  I  will 
now  tell  you  all  a  secret,  although  it  has  already  been 
read  to  you  ;  it  ia  this  :  Chri-st  and  Ilelial  are  not  friend  i ; 
they  are  enemies.  Wo  ask  where  Christ's  church  isf  Jly 
conclusive  answer  is ;  if  tlic  loittcr-Uuy  Saints  do  not  con. 
stitutc  the  kingdom  of  God  on  tlie  earth  the  tliurch  of 
Jesus  Christ,  it  is  nowliere  to  be  found  upon  it.  It  is 
easily  proved  by  the  (leriptiire.s  that  no  other  church,  pro¬ 
fessing  to  believe  in  the  Old  and  Xew  Testament,  bears 
Iiardly  a  resemblance  to  the  ancient  true  ckure'a  ia  the 
fullness  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Isird  .lesus. 

So  far  rs  morality  g(S>s,  in  many  instances  1  liavc  no 
complaints  to  make.  Tliousands  and  millions  of  jsKiple 
live  aecoriling  to  the  beat  light  they  have,  but  the  Holy 
Priesthood  is  not  on  the  eartii  unless  the  lAtter-Ikiy  Saints 
liave  it.  It  is  the  priesthoo<l  again  given  to  the  children 
of  men  ;  sliall  I  s.ay  it  out  i  (Yes.)  Tliat  raises  the  devil 
and  makes  all  l:i  !l  .angry  ;  and  the  servants  of  the  devil 
will  run  to  and  fro,  and  publish  his  lies  about  Clirlst  and 
his  church  on  the  eartli.  Tliey  are  not  angry  with  me  or 
with  you  ;  and  tlie  professors  of  Christianity,  the  priests, 
are  not  angry  with  us,  but  they  are  filled  witli  wrath  and 
indignation  with  theinsidves,  and  with  the  .tlmighty.  Why 
are  they  angry?  Because  lliey  are  men,  .and  like  other 
men.  If  a  man  sees  his  house  about  to  fall,  if  he  sees 
something  or  other  continually  gnawing  and  gnawing,  and 
picking,  and  operating  upon  the  foundation,  an  I  discovers 
that  hy  and  hy  t’lo  house  mu.st  Cdl,  per'uaps  when  ho  is 
as'.es'p,  or  wli-ui  ho  is  gone  from  home,  and  destroy  his 
women  and  children,  he  is  all  the  time  worried,  and  in  a 
stew  ;  all  tli'-  time  watching  wi'.h  a  fearful  looking  for  the 
time  when  it  will  erumble  to  pieces.  Tliis  is  the  difiieiilty 
witli  the  professing  Cliristian  world.  Is  it  so  with  the  In¬ 
fidel?  Xo,  he  does  not  care  anything  about  the  matter  ; 
Iiut  those  .sweet,  loving,  blessed  Cliristians,  the  priest  in 
the  pulpit,  and  the  deacon  under  it,  and  the  sage  followers 
of  their  own  nonsense  and  traditions  of  their  falher.s,  aro 
the  ones  who  are  at  war  witli  the  eternal  priestluKsl  of 
Go<l. 

Wlio  is  it  that  stirs  up  the  devil  all  the  time  ?  Tlio.se 
sanetifisal  hypocrites,  those  old  sectarians  who  profes-s  so 
inucli  sanctity  and  so  much  religion.  Tliry  see  that  their 
old  favorite  dwelling  is  crumbling  to  the  dii.st,  never  to  be 
rebuilt  again  Ix-fore  Moniionisiu  will  triumph.  Tliat  ia  what 
stirs  up  all  the  mischief.  It  was  priests  who  first  perse- 
cuteil  Joseph  Smith.  1  will  here  relate  a  few  of  the  cir- 
eiimstanees  which  I  personally  knew  concerning  the  com¬ 
ing  forth  of  the  plates,  from  a  part  of  which  the  Book  of 
Mormon  was  translateil.  Tliis  fact  may  he  new  to  several, 
hut  1  had  a  per-onal  knowledge  with  regard  to  mauy  of 
those  eircumstanee.s. 

I  well  knew  a  roan  who,  to  get  the  plates,  rode  over 
sixty  miles  three  times  the  same  season  they  were  oh- 
tallied  by  Joseph  Smith.  About  the  time  of  their  being 
•lelivered  to  Joseph  by  the  angel,  the  friends  of  this  man 
sent  for  him,  end  infonued  him  that  they  were  going  to 
lose  that  treasure,  though  they  did  not  know  wliat  it  was. 
The  man  I  refer  to  was  a  fortune  tidier,  a  necromancer,  an 
a.strologer,  a  soothsayer,  and  pos.scs.sed  as  much  talent  as 
any  man  that  walked  on  the  American  soil,  and  was  one 
of  the  wickedest  men  I  ever  saw.  TIic  Last  time  he  went 
to  obtain  the  treasure  he  knew  where  it  was,  and  told 
where  it  was,  hut  did  not  know  its  value.  Allow  me  to 
tell  you  that  a  Baptist  deacon  and  others  of  Joseph’s 
neighbors  were  the  very  men  who  sent  for  this  necro¬ 
mancer  the  last  time  he  went  for  the  treasure.  I  never 
heard  a  man  who  could  swear  like  that  a.strologer ;  he 
swore  scientifiiially,  by  rule,  hy  note.  To  those  who  love 
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•weiiriug  it  wa«  musical  tu  hear  him,  but  uot  so  to  me, 
for  1  would  leave  his  presence.  He  would  call  Joseph 
everything  that  was  bad,  and  say,  believe  he  will  get 
the  tn'asure  alter  all."  lie  did  get  it,  and  the  war  com¬ 
menced  directly. 

When  Joseph  obtaineil  the  treasure,  the  priests,  the 
deacon  and  religionists  of  every  grade  w’ent  hand  in  hand 
with  the  fortune  teller,  and  with  every  wicked  person,  to 
get  it  out  of  his  hands,  and  to  accomplish  this  a  part  of 
them  came  out  and  persecuted  him. 

*«*«**« 

It  was  told  a  certain  person,  while  he  was  on  the  plain.'^, 
that  l*resident  Zachary  Taylor  was  dead  and  duinned,  and 
it  ha.s  gone  through  the  States,  from  side  to  side,  that  1 
aaid  so.  It  was  first  given  out  that  the  Mormons  said  so, 
and  then  that  Brigham  said  so ;  well,  I  backed  it  up,  be¬ 
cause  I  knew  it  was  true.  I  have  just  as  good  a  right  to 
•ay  that  President  Taylor  is  in  hell  as  to  say  that  any 
other  miserable  sinner  is  there.  Was  he  any  more  than 
flesh  and  blood?  1  have  as  good  a  right  to  canvass  him, 
in  a  religious  point  of  view,  as  I  have  to  canvass  the  peas¬ 
ant  uiM)n  the  dunghill.  He  has  gone  there,  and  so  have 
many  others ;  and  the  I»rd  Almighty  is  removing  the 
bitter  branches,  as  foretold  in  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

Tlie  newspapers  are  tci^ming  with  statements  that  I 
•aid,  **  lYesident  Pierce  and  all  hell  could  not  remove  me 
from  office."  I  will  tell  you  what  I  did  say,  ami  what  I 
now  say  :  the  Lord  reigns  and  rules  in  the  armies  of  the 
Heavens,  and  does  his  pleasure  among  the  inliabitants  of 
the  earth.  He  sets  up  a  kingdom  here,  and  pulls  down 
another  there,  at  his  pleasure.  He  walks  in  the  midst  of 
tlie  people,  and  they  know  it  not.  He  makes  kings,  pres- 
dents  and  governors,  at  his  pleasure  ;  hence  I  conclude 
that  I  shall  be  Governor  of  Utah  Territory  just  as  long  as 
he  wants  roe  to  be  ;  and,  for  that  time,  neither  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  nor  any  other  power,  can  pre¬ 
vent  it. 

**  What  is  agoing  to  be  done  with  tbc5e  turbulent  Mor- 
momi,  these  outrageous  Mormon.s?"  I  w  ill  tell  you  what 
might  be  done,  and  what  ought  to  bo  done.  Tlie  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  treat  the  religion  of  the  letter- Day 
Saints  as  they  do  Methodism,  Presbyterianism,  Quakerism, 
Shakeristn,  and  many  other  isms,  and  say,  **  Here,  I  wish 
yon  to  hold  your  tongues  about  the  Klormoos,  for  they 
have  just  as  good  a  right  to  their  religion  as  you  have  to 
yours."  And  when  the  people  petition  for  this  or  that, 
(as  the  right  of  petition  should  never  be  denictl,)  it  is  the  | 
duty  of  those  who  are  addressed  to  hearken  to  the  peti¬ 
tions  of  the  people,  and  to  let  them  have  officers  of  their 
own  choice ;  for  the  appointing  power  is  elected  by  the 
voice  of  the  people,  and  the  mass  of  people  hold  the  reins 
of  Government  in  their  liands.  Tlien  let  the  people  carry 
out  those  principles  they  have  adopted  and  profess  to 
abide  by,  and  when  we  wish  for  a  Governor  or  a  Judge,  or 
any  other  appointed  officer,  let  us  have  the  men  we  pre¬ 
fer,  and  not  those  who  will  run  away  and  report  false¬ 
hoods  about  us. 

Do  you  suppose  that  I  am  going  to  crouch  down,  and 
•nffer  this  people  to  bow  down  continually  to  the  rod  of 
corruption  ?  No.  Come  on  with  your  knives,  your 
•words,  and  your  faggots  of  fire,  and  destroy  the  whole  of 
us  rather  than  we  will  forsake  our  religion.  Whether  it 
is  true  or  false  is  none  of  your  business ;  whether  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  plurality  of  wives  is  true  or  false  is  none  of  your 
business.  We  have  as  good  a  right  to  adopt  tenets  in  our 
religion  as  the  Church  of  Kugland,  or  the  Methodists,  or 


BuptUts,  or  any  other  denomination  have  to  do  in  theirs. 
Our  doctrine  is  a  Bible  doctrine,  a  patiiurclml  doctrine 
uud  is  the  doctrine  of  the  God  of  eternity,  and  ot  the 
Heavens,  and  was  revealed  to  our  fathers  on  the  earth 
and  will  save  the  world  ut  last,  and  bring  us  into  Abra- 
liam’s  bosom,  If  we  ever  get  there.  Are  the  oflicera  of  the 
Government  the  judges  of  our  ndigion?  It  is  none  of 
their  bu8iues.s  whether  it  is  true  or  false.  I  know*  whether 
it  is  true  or  not,  and  that  is  enough  fur  me  ;  you  know, 
brethren  and  sisters,  and  that  is  enough  for  you.  If  they 
do  not  believe  it  we  do  not  trouble  them  with  it. 

«•*«**« 

Wliat  is  the  Kiugilom  of  God  agoing  to  DccoTU[liMh  on 
the  earth?  It  will  revolutionize  not  only  the  United 
States,  but  the  whole  w’ovld,  aud  will  go  forth  from  the 
morning  to  the  evening,  from  the  rising  of  tlie  sun'  to  the 
going  down  of  the  same,  so  shall  be  the  ushering  forth  of 
the  Gospel  until  the  while  earth  is  deluged  with  it,  and 
the  righteous  are  gathered. 

Tlie  sinner  will  slay  the  sinner,  the  wicke<l  will  fall  upon 
the  wicked,  until  there  is  an  utter  overthrow  and  con¬ 
sumption  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  until  (iod 
reigns,  whose  right  it  is.  As  it  was  said  in  the  da}s  of 
the  Saviour,  “  If  wo  let  Hits  man  alone,  you  may  dvpcad 
upon  it  that  through  his  influence  he  will  take  away  onr 
place  and  nation."  If  you  let  Monnonism  alone,  I  will 
promise  that  every  honest  man  and  woman  in  the  United 
.States  will  bo  in  the  Cliurch  of  Jesus  Clirist  of  Latter-Day 
:"aints,  aud  be  governed  by  the  I^iw  of  God. 

«*«•«** 

When  strangers  come  among  us  they  often  feel  diffident, 
for  wc  keep  to  ourselves  here  in  these  distant  {sirts,  and 
do  not  alw'ays  imnuHliately  know  whether  we  are  about  to 
receive  friends  or  enemies  into  our  community.  We  have 
iM^n  persecuted  and  driven,  and  been  a  scuff  and  a  by¬ 
word,  and  when  strangers  come  among  us  they  fetd  a  deli¬ 
cacy  in  making  our  acquaintance.  1  say,  brethren  and 
sisters,  be  frank  with  strangers,  and  when  you  talk  with 
them  or  are  in  their  presence,  live  your  ndigion,  and  do 
not  vary  one  p.article  from  the  truth. 

You  say,  *‘l  love  my  God  and  my  religion."  Then 
manifest  to  them  what  vour  rtdigi(»u  is,  and  if  they  are 
honest,  ere  long  they  will  fall  in  with  it  ;  it  not  they  will 
take  up  their  liue  of  march  and  leave  us. 


BRITISH  SOVEREIGNS  IN  RHYME. 
First  William  the  Norman  : 

Then  William,  his  son 
Henry,  Stephen  and  Henry ; 

Then  Richard  and  John. 

Next  Henry  the  Tliird  ; 

Edwards,  one,  two  and  three ; 

And  again  after  Richard, 

Three  Henrys  we  see, 

Two  Edwards,  three  Richardii. 

If  rightly  I  guess  ; 

Two  Henrys  sixth  Edward, 

Queen  Mary,  Queen  Bess, 

Tlien  Jamie,  the  Scotchman, 

Then  Charles,  whom  they  slew*, 

Yet  received,  after  Cromwell, 
Another  Charles  too ; 

Next  James  the  Second 
Ascended  the  throne ; 

Tlien  good  William  and  Mary 
Together  came  on, 

Till  Anna,  Georges  four, 

And  fourth  William  all  past, 

God  sent  us  Victoria, 

Hay  she  long  be  the  last ! 
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THE  INTERCEPTED  MESSENGER 
OF  RAMAPO  PASS; 

BY  HRS.  E.  OAKES  SHITU. 

CIIATKR  V, 

Love  i-eeps  into  the  warrior’s  heart 
From  the  tip  ofa  stooping  plume, 

And  the  serried  spears  and  the  merry  men 
May  not  deny  him  room  ; 

Tlell  come  to  bis  tent  in  the  weary  night, 

And  be  busy  with  his  dream, 

And  he’ll  Qoat  to  his  eye  in  the  morning  light, 
Like  a  fay  on  a  silver  beam.”  [X.  V.  Wjlus. 

It  was  yet  the  gray  of  the  morning,  when 
■ffendell  Montagnie  opened  his  mother's  door 
to  say  a  few  words  of  greeting  Ix-fore  he  should 
start  upon  his  mission.  Early  as  it  was,  for  it 
was  scarcely  four,  the  matron  was  already  up, 
looking  “  to  the  ways  of  her  household.”  There 
was  something  c.xtremcly  touching  in  the  de¬ 
meanor  of  the  dames  of  the  Revolutionary 
times— a  sotmr  earnestness  which  imparted  a 
dignity  and  appropriatene.ss  to  all  their  move¬ 
ments.  Dame  Montagnie  was  as  yet  young  and 
unchanged  by  time  ;  but  devoted  and  happy  in 
her  domestic  relations,  self  had  become  so  sec¬ 
ondary  with  her  as  to  rarely  enter  into  her  cal¬ 
culations.  No  lurkings  of  vanity  divided  her 
singleness  of  duty,  and  no  love  of  go.ssip  inter¬ 
fered  w'lth  the  well-ordering  of  her  peaceful 
household.  As  yet  the  children  of  the  region 
had  grown  up  with  an  instinctive  perception 
of  the  harmonies  of  life,  the  e.xcessive  training 
of  our  modern  times  being  as  yet  unknown  ; 
they  were  obedient  and  orderly,  pious  and 
brave,  because  such  was  the  atmosphere  they 
breathed,  and  such  the  nutriment  at  their 
mother’s  breast,  but  the  how  and  the  wherefore 
were  questions  as  unnecessary  as  they  were  un¬ 
heard  of. 

Among  th  se,  the  children  of  Dame  Mon- 
tagnie  stood  preeminent  for  neatness  and  good 
behavior.  The  clear  eyes  of  the  mother  were 
alive  with  affectionate  interest  in  all  their 
childish  movements,  and  her  own  staid,  gentle 
demeanor  infused  an  unfailing  element  of  har¬ 
mony.  Tall  and  slender,  her  habitual  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  wants  of  those  about  her  had  given 
a  slight  stoop  to  her  shoulders,  not  unbecom¬ 
ing,  while  the  motions  of  her  hands  were  of 
that  wavy,  directing  kind  which  we  sometimes 
see  in  old  paintings,  and  which  springs  natur¬ 
ally  from  tht.  habits  of  authority  gently  exer¬ 
cised. 

She  stood  now  in  her  loose  morning  robe, 
just  within  the  hall,  and  her  maidens  were  pass¬ 
ing  back  and  forth,  taking  the  necessary  orders 
for  household  labor.  Pans  and  milk-palls 
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glanced  by,  intermingled  with  the  swing  of 
short  petticoats,  and  the  liberal  gleams  of  tidy 
ankles.  A  pretty  Dutch  damsel,  with  a  smart 
foot  and  coquetisb  boddice,  was  counting  out 
skeins  of  liueu  for  the  loom,  which  biiug  partly 
upon  hers,  and  partly  upon  the  arms  of  Dame 
Montagnie.  The  mother  welcomed  her  son 
with  a  bright,  open  glance,  and  then  with  more 
speed  than  heretofore,  she  counted  the  remain¬ 
ing  skeins  and  gave  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
pretty  Gertrude,  who  dropped  a  curtesy,  which 
threw  the  brief  skirt  into  some  action,  and  then 
disappeared.  Mother  and  son  now  entered  the 
room  together.' 

“  I  have  come,  dear  mother,”  began  the 
youth,  only  to  say  good  morning.  I  must, 
within  an  hour,  be  on  my  way  to  Morristown, 
carrying  dispatches  for  the  Commandcr-in- 
Chief.” 

The  mother  laid  her  hand  tenderly  upon  the 
shoulder  of  her  son,  and  was  silent. 

“  I  may  be  gone  a  few  days,  and  I  may  not 
return  till  the  movements  of  the  army  decide 
upon  further  measures,”  continued  the  youth. 

*•  That  is,  my  son,  till  some  decisive  battle 
shall  determine  the  fate  of  the  country.” 

The  silence  of  Montagnie  gave  assent,  and 
she  laid  her  head  upon  the  shoulder  of  her 
child.  The  youth  felt  ber  trembling  pulsations 
and  knew,  that  slight  as  was  the  external  man¬ 
ifestation,  it  told  of  deep  and  intense  anguish. 
She  at  length  raised  her  head. 

“  I  am  proud,  'Wendell,  of  the  favor  shown 
you  by  the  good  General,  but  in  order  to  merit 
it  do  not  risk  too  much  a  life  so - ” 

Her  voice  ceased,  and  the  sentence  remained' 
incomplete,  but  the  young  man  knew  what  was. 
meant  by  the  tears  that  fell  upon  his  shoulder^ 
and  which  the  thin  dress  of  the  season  rendered 
palpable. 

*•  Country  and  friends,  dear  mother,”  returned 
Montagnie,  after  a  pause ;  “  I  feel  as  if  all  that 
I  can  do,  to  yield  my  life  even,  were  nothing 
to  honor  the  one  and  prove  my  worthiness  of 
the  other.” 

A  warm  pressure  of  the  mother’s  arms  was 
the  only  response.  At  this  moment  the  horse 
of  Wendell  was  brought  to  the  door,  and  she 
lifted  her  head. 

“  Go,  my  son,  and  God  be  with  you,”  she 
whispered,  not  daring  to  trust  herself  with  an¬ 
other  look  at  his  face. 

Montagnie  was  soon  in  the  saddle,  but  as  he 
turned  away  from  the  bouse,  bis  horse  stum¬ 
bled.  “  Lord  a  mercy,  massa,  don’t  you  go,” 
cried  Jake,  the  black  attendant.  “  The  horse 
foci  ill-luck,  oh,  gorry,  massa,  wait and  run- 
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ning  ou  before,  the  good  fellow  went  through 
ft  variety  of  gesticulations  designed  to  avert 
any  evil  influence  that  might  be  in  reserve. 
Gaily  waving  his  hand,  and  waving  kisses  to 
the  little  ones  whose  heads  now  appeared  at 
the  various  dormer  windows,  and  whose  little 
voices  called  him  to  return,  ho  rode  away. 
Passing  down  the  principal  street,  it  was  nat¬ 
ural  that  he  should  glance  at  the  windows  of 
old  De  Witt  as  ho  went  by.  To  his  surprise 
Mistress  Katrina  was  leaning  from  her  chamber 
lattice,  humming  a  gay  air,  as  if  all  the  world 
were  as  merry  as  herself. 

Montagnie  inclined  himself  from  his  saddle, 
and  was  about  to  pass  on,  when  she  accosted 
him. 

“  How  far  do  you  ride,  Mr.  Montagnie,  so 
bright  and  early  ^  Wait  a  bit,  and  I  will  have 
my  pony  and  try  a  race  with  you.” 

Before  he  had  time  to  reply  she  darted  away, 
and  in  a  moment  more  was  standing  under  the 
stoop,  her  light  flaxen  curls  tossed  by  the  fresh 
morning  air,  and  her  cheek,  into  which  the 
color  of  the  peach  glowed,  and  now  flushed  by 
coquetry,  or  it  might  have  been  a  deeper  feel¬ 
ing,  the  hue  invaded  for  a  moment  brow  and 
neck. 

“  I  fear  I  cannot  share  your  race  this  morn¬ 
ing,”  said  Montagnie.  “  I  am  ordered  upon 
service  which  admits  of  no  delay.” 

“  And  pray  where  do  you  go,  Mr.  Montagnie, 
that  you  claim  the  right  of  incivility  to  a  lady  ?” 

“  Pardon  me.  Miss  De  Witt,  my  time  is  not 
my  own  now — it  is  pledged  to  the  service  of 
my  country ;  but  at  some  future  day,  may  I 
not  claim  the  promise  of  a  morning  ride  with 
you?” 

The  maiden  slightly  elevated  her  eyebrows, 
and  tapped  her  foot  lightly  upon  the  step,  as 
she  replied — 

“  In  good  faith,  Mr.  Wendell,  I  never  know 
anything  beyond  the  present  moment,  which  1 
find  abundantly  pleasant.”  There  was  a 
roguish  smile  mingling  with  these  words  which 
induced  the  young  man  to  dismount,  and  more 
than  this,  to  take  the  hand  of  the  little  lady, 
which  he  carried  to  his  lips. 

“  Well,  and  where  do  you  carry  that  fine 
horse  of  yours — good  hunter,  noble  hunter  ;  ” 
and  she  lavished  endearments  upon  the  horse 
as  if  to  provoke  the  spleen  of  its  master. 
“  Neow  don’t  take  him  deown  to  camp,”  she 
laughed,  her  silvery  accent  assuming  a  na.sal 
twang,  a  species  of  mimicking  which  could  sit 
well  only  upon  a  pretty  woman.  Even  this 
grated  upon  the  cars  of  her  lover,  who  turned 
almost  coldly  away. 


“  I  must  not  wait  here.  Miss  Katrina,  how¬ 
ever  pleasant  it  may  be.  But,  Miss  De  Witt,  I 
must  say,  I  could  wish — oh,  how  earnestly!” 
he  resumed  in  a  warmer  tone,  “  that  our  cause 
were  as  dear  to  your  heart  as  it  is  to  mine. 
You  do  not,  you  cannot  know  the  noblene.ss  of 
the  men  who  are  struggling  to  make  our  coun¬ 
try  free.  You  know  not  the  blood,  the  sacri¬ 
fice — God  forbid  that  you  should  know !  but 
the  time  will  come  when  it  mil  be  known,  and 
then  these  men  will  seem  little  less  than  demi¬ 
gods.” 

Katrina  looked  up  into  his  face  so  admir¬ 
ingly,  even  tenderly,  with  trembling  lip,  that 
had  not  the  youth  been  filled  with  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  sentiment  which  now  absorbed  him, 
he  would  have  spoken  more  tenderly,  and 
more  in  reference  to  his  fair  listener.  The 
maiden  felt  piqued,  and  tapping  her  toe  again 
upon  the  ®11,  rhe  responded  in  a  gay  voice — 

“  Truth !  Mr.  Montagnie — honor  bright !  I 
did  not  think  you  had  been  so  eloquent.  Did  I 
not  regard  loyalty  as  the  jewel  of  virtues,  one 
indeed  which  holds  all  others  in  harmony,  you 
might  convert  me  to  your  new  system  of  doc¬ 
trines  !” 

“  I  know  what  you  would  imply,  dear  Ka¬ 
trina  ;”  this  time  the  girl  laid  her  hand  upon 
the  riding  whip  in  the  hands  of  her  lover,  and 
kept  her  lids  bent  downward.  “  I  know  you 
would  say,  that  ho  who  is  disloyal  to  king,  may 
Ik?  disloyal  to  love  ;  is  it  not  so  ?” 

Katrina  looked  up  with  her  archest  smile — 
“  I  cannot  make  speeches  and  commentaries 
l)oth  ;  but,  truth  to  say,  we  were  so  content 
and  secure  before  this  terrible  war,  and  the 
English  officers  so  courteous,  that  really  I  see 
no  good  in  killing  them.” 

Montagnie  laughed  heartily  at  the  simplicity 
of  this  pretty  speech,  from  pretty  lips,  and  then 
said : 

“  Aye,  if  that  is  all,  Katrina,  we  wont  quar¬ 
rel.  But  now  I  know  not  when  we  shall  meet 
again.  Perhaps  not  till  the  fate  of  the  country 
is  decided.” 

A  slight  shade  passed  over  the  face  of  Ka¬ 
trina,  which  she  chased  away  with  her  usual 
address — and  she  inquired — 

“  Well,  and  where  do  all  these  gallant  Hot¬ 
spurs  charge  ?”— and  she  hummed  in  an  under 
tone  the  words  of  Yankee  Doodle  : 

“  Father  and  I  went  down  to  camp.” 

Montagnie  recoiled  with  real  bitterness,  and 
placed  one  foot  in  the  stirrup — 

“Miss  De  Witt,  God  forbid  that  I  should 
cross  your  path  in  the  least  There  is  not— 
there  can  be  no  sympathy  between  us !” 
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Katrina’s  fair  brow  reddened,  and  she  even 
bit  her  lip  ;  but  the  tears  gushed  to  her  eyes  a 
moment  after. 

“  Wendell,  I  dare  say  you  are  right.  My  sen¬ 
timent  of  loyalty  is  as  strong  as  yours  that 
you  eall  patriotism.  I  like  not  this  facility  of 
change.” 

Montagnie  would  have  replied — he  would 
have  answered  to  the  tears  rather  than  the 
words  of  Katrina ;  but  at  this  moment  the 
rough  hand  of  old  De  Witt  was  laid  upon  her 
shoulder,  who  drew  her  into  the  house,  pouring 
out  at  the  same  time  a  mixture  of  Dutch, 
French  and  English  invective  against  herself 
and  the  “  renegade  young  rebel,”  as  he  was 
wont  to  call  Montagnie. 

Right  glad  was  Wendell  thus  to  have  es¬ 
caped  the  scrutiny  of  both  mother  and  mistress, 
in  regard  to  his  destined  mission.  Neither  had 
conceived  of  the  peril  he  was  almut  to  encoun¬ 
ter,  and  now  that  nothing  lay  before  him  but 
his  duty  to  his  country,  he  rode  on  with  freer 
heart,  losing  his  individual  importance  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  cause.  Then  he  remembered 
the  contempt  of  Katrina  for  this  very  cause, 
and  again  he  felt  himself  a  freer  and  stronger 
man,  as  he  said  to  himself— 

“Everything  is  contemptible — everything  in 
life,  in  times  like  these,  e.xcept  the  hopes  of  the 
freeman.  I  will  forget  her,  as  I  do  myself.” 

Then  the  tear  of  Katrina  glistened  before  his 
mind’s  eye,  and  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse  that 
he  might  waste  the  undue  sensibility  which  it 
engendered  by  action.  Wheeling  his  horse 
round  an  angle  of  a  street  he  gave  one  last 
glance  to  the  windows  of  old  De  Witt.  There 
was  the  gleam  of  a  white  handkerchief  from 
the  window.  The  young  man  paused  an  instant, 
waved  his  hand  in  the  air  in  return,  and  then 


passed  on,  ready  to  meet  peril — it  might  b« 
death. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

**  So  come  the  eagle-hearted  down, 

So  come  the  high  and  proud  to  earth, 

When  life’s  night-gathering  tempests  frown 
Over  their  glory  and  their  mirth. 

[Grenviilb  MEILE-V. 

Upon  returning  to  the  camp,  Montagnie 
found  the  usual  routine  of  military  duty  un¬ 
changed.  There  were  the  morning  review,  the 
camp  fires,  the  fire  arms  stacked  for  inspection, 
and  the  poor  garments  of  the  soldiery  spread 
out  for  washing  and  airing,  together  with  the 
ordinary  sounds  of  light  jesting,  and  mirth 
half  bitter  and  half  careless,  growing  out  of 
the  hardships  or  inaction  of  the  period.  Some, 
more  prosperous  than  others,  were  sending 
their  clothing  to  the  neighboring  farm-houses 
for  renovation — and  groups  of  these  messengers 
were  disposed  about,  giving  to  the  scene  an  as¬ 
pect  of  cheerful,  busy  idleness,  far  from  being 
unpicturesque,  as  the  morning  sun  lighted  the 
white  canvas  tents,  and  a  fitful  breeze  swayed 
them  to  and  fro.  Montagnie  was  surprised  at 
this  appearance  of  inaction,  having  supposed, 
from  the  remarks  of  Washington  and  Hamilton, 
that  the  troops  were  to  be  immediately  on  the 
march. 

Reaching  the  quarters  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  he  found  all  in  readiness  for  his  depart¬ 
ure.  together  with  another  dispatch  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered  at  West  Point,  which  he  received  from  the 
hands  of  Hamilton. 

“  I  shall  sell  my  life  dearly  as  possible,  you 
may  be  sure,  Hamilton—  but  really  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  upon  what  pretext  I  lose  it,”  said 
Montagnie. 

Hamilton  this  time  looked  grave,  was  severe 
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and  hiM  aiiiswcr  was  so  ambiguous  that  Mou- 
tagiiiK  fuU  himself  treated  after  a  school-boy 
fashion,  as  if  expected  to  obey  quite  ns  much 
because  he  is  young  iu  years  ns  because  he  is 
subordinate,  and  to  whom  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  give  a  reason. 

“  When  you  reach  Morristown,”  replied 
Hamilton,  “  all  will  be  made  clear  to  you.” 

*•  Reach  Morristown !  I  shall  do  that  when  I 
am  bullet-proof.  Colonel,  not  before.  Confound 
this  mystery ;  I  wont  stay  to  be  shot  like  a 
lame  pigeon,  be  the  case  what  it  may ;  if  a 
stout  heart  and  good  horse  can  double  the  rum- 
parts  of  Ramapo  unscathed,  1  shall  go  through. 
Farewell.” 

lie  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  was  away  as 
he  spoke  ;  but  presently  wheeling  round,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  side  of  Hamilton. 

“  My  friend,  I  have  quarreled  with  my  mis¬ 
tress,  and  withheld  the  truth  of  my  mission 
from  my  mother ;  I  would  have  you  set  me  well 
with  these  in  case  ” — the  young  man  dashed  a 
tear  from  his  eye  as  he  spoke,  and  Hamilton  re¬ 
plied  only  by  a  warm  pressure  of  the  hand. 

Montagnie  at  first  rode  on  with  a  speed 
adapted  to  the  excited  state  of  his  own  feelings. 
But  as  the  noble  scenery  of  the  Hudson  opened 
before  him,  and  his  eyes  wandered  away  where 
mountain  sw'elled  bt-yond  mountain  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  a  sense  of  individual  nothingness  grew 
upon  him,  while  nature,  the  great  material 
w  orld,  loomed  into  a  gloomy  vastness,  a  solemn 
and  overwhelming  magnitude,  crushing  and 
grinding  him  down  like  the  omnipotence  of  a 
fate.  Gradually  the  rein  slackened  and  he 
moved  mechanically  onward,  feeling  himself 
impelled  to  a  certain  doom.  Montagnie  was 
young  in  years,  with  a  strong  and  buoyant 
physique,  through  which  the  finer  elements 
played  with  a  readiness  of  response  like  that 
of  the  wind  harp  to  the  passing  breeze — and  as 
the  melody  of  water  and  wild  bird  found  their 
way  to  his  ear,  his  mood  changed  to  one  of  hu¬ 
man  interest ;  and  then  it  was  that  he  felt  the 
vigorous  pulsations  of  his  own  heart,  and  how 
strong  was  life  witliin  him  ;  then  arose  that  in¬ 
stinctive  love  of  the  latter  which  we  lose,  per¬ 
haps,  never — or  only  when  the  toils  and  evils 
of  the  world  have  filled  us  with  weariness  and 
disgust,  and  its  hollowness  has  made  us  long, 
God  forgive  us,  that  we  long  in  impatience  of 
spirit,  for  the  true  and  eternal. 

What  wonder,  then,  that  Montagnie  looked 
upon  the  earth,  beholding  a  new  beauty  there¬ 
in  ;  that  his  own  nature  felt  anew  its  capacity 
for  enjoyment,  and  its  terrible  counterpart  for 
suffering  I  What  wonder  that  his  nerves  re- 


cu.led  Irora  the  trial  before  him,  and  ho  grasped 
at  life  as  a  thing  he  could  not  re.vign  ;  he  in  the 
Hush  of  youth  and  vigor,  with  hope,  and  love, 
and  honor  before  him !  Ay  !  the  last — honor — 
he  ground  his  teeth  at  the  thought — a  gorgeous 
bauble,  understood  only  by  the  few',  and  graced 
always  by  the  funeral  garlands  of  its  victims! 
Idle  as  it  seemed  to  him  now,  the  word  had  its 
spell  of  power,  aud  carried  him  beyond  the 
momentary  weakness ;  again  he  lost  himself  in 
the  urgencies  of  life — again  he  felt  his  own 
subordination  to  the  good  of  others. 

“  It  must  be,”  he  said,  “  that  the  few  will  be 
sacrificed  to  the  many.  The  poor  fellows  who 
are  fighting  our  battles  die  and  are  forgotten — 
what  does  it  matter,  so  long  ns  a  fair  inherit¬ 
ance  is  preserved  for  the  many  who  shall  come 
after  us  ?” 

He  rode  on  in  silence,  as  he  thought,  and 
now  became  subject  to  one  of  those  peculiar 
operations  of  the  mind  by  which  it  carries  on 
a  double  process  of  thinking,  one  of  which  is 
distinct  and  tangible,  and  the  other  a  deeper 
under-current,  betraying  the  secret  reality  of 
an  engrossing  subject — the  first  being  the  mere 
mechanical  train  of  thought  by  which  we  try 
to  escape  from  the  latter. 

“  Ay,  but  to  die— to  go  we  know  not  where  ; 

To  lie  in  cold  obs,truction  and  to  rot— 

Tliis  sensible  worm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod — and  the  delighted  soul?’’ — 

He  turned  sharply  round,  supposing  some 
one  was  repeating  the  passage,  and  shuddered 
to  find  him.self  alone.  Again  he  rode  on,  think¬ 
ing  as  before,  and  again  the  startling  language 
came  back  to  his  car,  and  it  was  not  till  his 
senses  had  tricked  him  in  this  way  several 
times  that  be  became  fully  aware  that  the 
words  proceeded  from  his  own  lips. 

Startled  and  ashamed,  he  now'  fully  rou.'ed 
himself.  “  It  must  be  that  I  am  a  contemptible 
coward — a  coward  at  heart,  acting  manfully 
only  w'hen  upheld  by  the  undefined  influence 
of  others,  but  slinking  from  peril  when  left  to 
myself.  It  is  but  death  that  I  brave — death 
that  must  come  to  all  at  some  time,  and  what 
does  it  matter  whether  w'e  meet  it  on  the  battle 
field,  in  the  full  companionship  of  blood  and 
carnage,  or  fall  a  solitary  mark  for  the  de¬ 
stroyer  !” 

Such  were  a  portion  of  the  many  thoughts 
w'hich  stirred  in  the  bosom  of  the  youth  as  he 
entered  West  Point.  Here  he  w'as  delayed 
longer  than  he  had  anticipated,  so  that  the  day 
was  fast  wearing  when  he  again  found  himself 
on  his  route.  He  bad  not  proceeded  many 
miles  when  he  became  aware  of  a  horseman 
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somewbut  iu  udsuuce, 
who  kept  the  road  be 
was  traveling,  but  at 
guch  a  distance  be  could 
notdetermine  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  stranger, 
though  convinced  he 
was  himself  an  object 
of  scrutiny.  At  length, 
reaching  a  part  of  the 
way  where  the  hills 
presented  a  narrow  de¬ 
file,  open  for  miles  in 
front,  he  put  spurs  to  his 
horse  and  confronted 
the  rider,  who,  astride 
of  a  miserable,  etum- 
bliug  rosinante,  could 
not  compete  with  the  better  mounted  Mon- 
tagnie. 

He  was  a  thin,  pale  youth,  ragged  and  bare¬ 
foot,  and  having  no  siiddle,  the  marvel  was 
bow  he  contrived  to  keep  his  sitting  upon  the 
back  of  the  animal  nt  the  pace  in  which  he 
moved.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  as  if  both  horse 
and  rider  were  nt  that  precise  point  of  emacia¬ 
tion  which  established  an  entire  mesmeric  sym¬ 
pathy  between  them,  the  bones  of  the  two 
mechanically  swinging  in  concert,  and  the  yel¬ 
low  locks  of  the  one  tossing  just  as  did  the 
mane  of  the  other,  so  that  at  a  distance  they 
not  unaptly  suggested  the  idea  of  the  wav¬ 
ing,  shadowy  outline  of  the  lost  of  the  Cen¬ 
taurs. 

“My  poor  Jamie!’’  exclaimed  Montagnie,  as 
he  drew  near  enough  to  see  who  it  was.  To 
his  surprise  the  boy  rode  sullenly  onward  with¬ 
out  reply,  urging  his  feet  into  the  sides  of  the 
beast  to  increase  his  speed,  as  if  he  would  avoid 
the  speaker.  Montagnie  hurried  on,  and  look¬ 
ing  into  his  ftme,  found  him  in  tears.  Alas !  it  is 
for  the  beautiful  to  weep  and  awaken  sympathy 
in  the  human  breast,  and  they  do  so  confiding 
in  their  power ;  but  the  poor,  the  aged  and 
the  ugly,  turn  aside  to  screen  the  anguish  of 
the  heart,  well  knowing  that  the  tenderness  of 
response  is  not  for  them.  Too  truly  they 
awaken  but  a  distressing  pity,  and  we  give 
them  silence,  a  commiserating  silence,  or  the 
condolence  of  the  lips,  while  the  impulsive 
arm,  and  the  answering  tear,  or  the  warm 
pressure  of  the  hand,  is  withbolden. 

'•  My  pcor  Jamie  !  what  do  you  here,  so  far 
from  the  camp  ?”  said  Montagnie. 

The  boy  sank  his  bead  into  his  bosom,  and 
the  tears  showered  from  bis  eyes,  but  he  was 
silent. 


TOE  MEETIXO  WITO  JAMIE. 

CIIAITER  VII. 

Ilifi  fhmple  love  of  duty  and  of  right-* 

Onene$t  of  soul  in  action^  thought  and  feeliog ; 
His  mind  disturbed  by  no  conflicting  light. 

His  narrow  fsitb,  so  dear  in  each  revealing, 

His  will  untrammeled  to  act  out  the  part 
So  plainly  graved  on  his  untutored  heart.’* 

[Hoffman. 

James  Haven,  or  Jamie,  as  he  wa.s  always 
called,  was  one  of  those  poor  unfortunates  of 
this  world  whom  we  sometimes  meet  with,  all 
of  whose  faculties  are  large  and  active,  except 
those  of  the  reflective  character,  by  which  we 
arc  brought  into  clear  relation  with  those  aliout 
us,  and  are  made  capable  of  those  combina¬ 
tions  which  insure  us  understanding,  power 
and  efficiency,  and  enable  us  to  assert  cur 
rights  upon  our  fellows. 

Poor  Jamie  bad  lived  a  sort  of  vagrant  life, 
attaching  himself  here  and  there  as  whim  or 
impulse  should  dictate,  and  when  torn  from  ois 
prop  by  the  harshness  of  others,  by  death  or 
accident,  suffering  the  most  intense  anguish. 
At  such  times  he  betook  himself  to  tears  and 
prayer  with  the  wildest  fervor,  for  he  had  in 
early  life  been  taught  the  rudimentsof  religion, 
and  his  own  constitution  pn-disposed  him  to 
worship,  from  that  blind  reverence  which  in¬ 
stinctively  leads  the  rudest  man  to  adore  some¬ 
thing  above  and  beyond  bimself.  He  would 
pass  whole  days  in  supplication,  till  his  inco¬ 
herent  and  agonized  mood  wrought  upon  the 
sympathies  of  some  kind  heart,  and  a  word  of 
gentleness,  a  tone  of  benevolence,  warmed  the 
spirit  of  the  unhappy  youth  into  gratitude  and 
affection  to  the  giver.  It  was  a  singular  fact 
that  Jamie  intuitively  attached  himself  only  to 
the  finest  and  noblest  natures.  Unlike  many 
in  his  situation,  his  passions  were  of  the  mo.st 
amiable  kind;  no  sensuality  or  grimace  be- 
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longed  to  him,  and  thence  be  wore  an  e.xpres- 
(•ioa  of  touching  melancholy  most  painful  to 
the  beholder. 

Jamie  had  grown  up  amid  the  disorders  of 
the  time,  seeing  men  butl'ering  and  hungry,  dy¬ 
ing  by  bloodshed,  living  in  tents,  watchful,  la¬ 
borious  and  insecure,  and  he  naturally  thought 
this  the  common  order  of  society — that  men 
were  created  to  march  and  counter-march,  and 
hew  each  other  down,  rank  and  file.  For  many 
years  he  had  followed  the  movements  of  the 
army  because  of  bis  extreme  attachment  to  the 
person  of  Washington,  but  the  gravity  and 
preoccupation  of  the  great  man  were  oppress¬ 
ive  to  one  so  constitutionally  reverential,  and 
of  late  he  had  devoted  himself  to  Wendell 
Montagnic,  whose  more  youthful  impulses  gave 
relief  to  the  faculties  of  the  poor  boy.  lie 
was  thin  and  pale,  not  so  much  from  neglect  as 
the  exhausting  activity  of  a  mind  always  per¬ 
plexed,  and  always  on  the  alert  to  do  some 
good  to  the  object  of  its  afi'ection.  Being  of  a 
barmles.s,  taciturn  nature,  he  was  allowed  free 
range  of  the  quarters  of  the  Commander-iu- 
Chief,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  this  way 
secrets  of  the  utmost  imixirtaucu  to  the  coun¬ 
try  found  a  lodgment  in  bis  brain,  without 
detriment  to  any  one,  for  his  movements  were 
regulated  solely  by  his  affections,  and  these,  as 
we  have  said,  were  devoted  for  the  present  to 
Washington  and  Wendell  Montagnie. 

The  latter  was  now  Loth  perplexed  and  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  manner  in  which  Jamie  seemed 
determined  to  avoid  him ;  but  supposing  this 
arose  simply  from  a  w  ish  to  be  with  him,  and  a : 
fear  that  be  should  be  sent  bock  might  be  the 
cause  of  his  present  emotion,  he  soothed  him  by 
expressions  of  kindness,  and  patted  his  hand 
upon  bis  shoulder  after  the  manner  he  would 
caress  a  mute  favorite  in  the  shape  of  a  horse 
or  hound.  Jamie  grew  more  tranquil,  and  at 
last,  reuning  in  his  horse  beside  his  friend, 
looked  into  his  face  so  long  and  steadily  that 
Montagnie  felt  a  superstitious  dread  creep  over 
him,  as  if  the  stony  eyes  of  a  Fate  were  fi.xed 
upon  his  face. 

“  Well,  Jamie !  speak  out,”  he  at  length 
said  ;  and  knowing  that  the  Iwy  was  nnablc  to 
arrange  his  thoughts  into  words  while  in  mo¬ 
tion,  he  also  came  to  a  stand. 

Jamie  twisted  himself  round  upon  his  horse 
and  replied : 

“  I  want  to  take  the  papers  down  to  Ramapo.” 

Jlontagnie  grew  alarmed  to  find  the  secret  so 
welt  known,  and  gave  him  an  eva«ive  answer. 

Jamie  dismounted  by  the  roadside,  and  gave 
his  bridle  into  the  hands  of  Montagnie ;  then. 


seating  himself  upon  the  ground,  he  pressed 
both  hands  upon  bis  templc>s,  os  was  his  custom 
when  trying  to  make  an  unusual  mental  effort. 
Mogtaguie,  annoyed  as  he  was,  and  impatient 
of  delay,  was  obliged  to  place  himself  beside 
him,  when  Jamie  suddenly  poured  out  the  con¬ 
tents  of  his  brain  without  pause,  lest  he  should 
lose  the  connection  of  events. 

“  I  was  under  the  table,  half  asleep,  when  I 
beard  Washington  plan  to  go  to  Yorktown  in¬ 
stead  of  New  York,  and  scud  you  to  be  shot 
and  robbed  at  Ramapo.  I  heard  the  w  bole ; 
you  are  to  lose  the  papers  and  be  killed,  killed, 
dear  Mr.  Montagnie,  and  the  crows  to  feed  on 
you,  and  leave  poor  Jamie  without  a  friend! 
Oh !  oh !  oh  1  Give  me  the  papers ;  I  am  going 
down  there  to  tell  them  not  to  lire,  or  if  they 
do,  to  kill  Jamie  and  not  you.” 

The  whole  light  now  broke  upon  the  mind  of 
Montagnie,  and  he  saw  at  once  through  the 
mystery  of  his  mission.  He  was  long  arranging 
the  threads  of  thought,  regardless  of  the  tears 
of  the  devoted  boy,  till  he  was  roused  by  his 
taking  the  bridle  again  from  his  hands. 

No,  no,  Jamie ;  you  must  go  back,”  he 
said ;  “  you  have  had  a  bad  dream,  Jumie — 
you  must  go  bi\ck.  1  am  going  to  Morristown.” 

The  boy  looked  earnestly  at  him  and  siiook 
his  bead.  “  Well,  I  am  glad  of  that ;  1  will  go 
too.” 

“  No,  Jamie,  I  must  go  alone.  When  I  come 
back  to  Newburgh  you  shall  have  new  clothes 
and  a  hat,  and  live  with  me.  Now  go  and  tell 
my  mother  I  said  she  must  take  good  care  of 
poor  Jamie.” 

The  boy  looked  at  his  ragged  habiliments  as 
if  the  thought  of  them  were  an  accustomed  one, 
and  then  laid  his  hand  first  upon  his  head  and 
then  upon  bis  heart 

‘‘  Oh !  Mr.  Montagnic,  it  is  here  and  here  that 
I  feel  pain,  and  when  they  kill  you  Jamie  must 
die  too.” 

Montagnic  was  affected  at  this  simple  devo¬ 
tion,  and  urged  him  to  return.  Finding  en¬ 
treaties  of  no  avail,  he  resorted  to  a  more  per¬ 
emptory  tone,  and  directed  him  instantly  to 
go  Irnck  and  tell  Washington  what  be  had 
learned.  “  Tell  him,  Jamie,  all  you  have  told 
me,  and  tell  him  all  is  well ;  mind,  Jamie,  and 
say  it  is  all  well.” 

The  boy  looked  more  perplexed  than  ever, 
but  turned  slowly  away  in  obedience  to  his 
friend,  and  it  was  not  till  Montagnie  saw  his 
figure  recode  in  the  opposite  direction  that  he 
felt  safe  in  pursuing  his  route;  and  as  he  did 
so,  the  lesson  which  he  had  just  learnt  from 
this  poor  imperfect  creature  sank  deeply  into 
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his  breast.  Here  was  a  being  ready  to  lay 
down  his  life  in  the  singleness  of  attcction  lor 
one  who  had  fed  his  yearning  soul  with  the 
crumbs,  as  it  were,  that  fell  from  the  table  of 
human  sympathy— but  who,  grateful  for  the 
pittance,  lavished  all  his  faculties,  and  courted 
death  itself  as  a  return.  He  felt  humiliated 
before  him,  and  found  himself  a  sadder,  but 
higher  toned  man  from  what  he  had  seen.  The 
frolicksome,  beautiful  Katrina  faded  in  the 
mistiness  of  fancy  before  his  more  manly  per¬ 
ceptions,  and  one  by  one  the  noble  and  true¬ 
hearted  arose  in  their  pure  statuesque  propor¬ 
tions  before  him — seeming  to  point  upward  in 
their  calmness  of  mien.  Then  came  the  fair 
matronly  image  of  his  mother,  whose  every 
look  was  affection,  every  thought  an  aspira¬ 
tion,  and  he  Mt  that  she,  even  she,  would  say 
“  go,”  on  a  mission  like  this,  where  secresy  and 
fidelity  were  so  much  required,  as  well  as  a 
certain  tone  and  breeding,  to  give  the  greater 
reality  to  the  movement  A  dull  man  might 
perform  the  office,  but  the  unwonted  route,  in 
the  face  of  a  foe,  would  raise  the  suspicion  of 
craft,  and  therefore  courage  and  address  were 
the  more  requisite.  Then,  too,  he  saw  the  deli¬ 
cacy  which  had  induced  Washington  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  real  intentions  from  him,  that,  as  a 
gentleman,  his  integrity  might  be  free  from 
blemish,  for,  however  questioned,  he  could 
know  nothing  beyond  what  appeared  on  the 
face  of  the  dispatches  which  he  carried. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Ht*re  through  you  western  arch  the  moon  sinks  low— 

The  mists  alrt^acly  tinge  her  orb  with  blood ; 

Methinks  I  feel  the  breath  of  morn  e’en  now— 

Knowest  thou  the  hour  [Louisa  J.  Hall. 

The  times  and  the  places  have  changed  since 
the  period  of  our  story  ;  but  there  arc  those 
still  living  who  point  out  the  various  routes  of 
the  agents  of  Washington  in  going  to  and  fro 
from  the  different  encampments  of  the  army. 
The  road  is  still  in  preservation  which  he 
caused  to  be  constructed  for  their  convenience, 
four  or  five  miles  to  the  north  and  west  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Ramapo,  which  was  at  that  time 
in  possession  of  the  British,  whose  foraging 
parties  greatly  annoyed  and  distressed  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  district.  There  are  those  who 
point  out  the  path  of  Montagnie  adown  the 
valley,  and  show  point  after  point  which  he 
passed,  and  how  this  and  that  position  was  un¬ 
der  the  protection  of  our  own  troops,  and  others 
were  held  by  our  foes.  The  walls  of  stone  are 
yet  visible  where  stood  the  forges  sometimes 
worked  by  our  enemies,  and  sometimes  by  our¬ 


selves,  in  this  region  of  iron,  as  the  district 
changed  hands  in  the  chances  of  war.  Still  do 
these  mighty  engines  of  power  belch  forth  their 
smoke  and  flame  from  a  hundred  forges,  mak¬ 
ing  the  old  woods  to  ring  with  the  clanking  of 
the  metal  as  they  did  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago.  -7 

The  battlcmenu  of  Ramapo  no  longer  bristle 
with  artillery,  nor  resound  to  the  tramp  of  the 
sentinel ;  the  weary  traveler,  as  he  descends 
the  narrow  defile,  no  longer  trembles  lest  some 
outrage,  justified  by  the  tumult  of  the  times, 
be  perpetrated  upon  himself ;  but  in  place  of 
its  ancient  solitude,  disturbed  only  by  the  moc- 
casined  feet  of  warrior  or  hunter,  and  in  place 
of  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war,  the  black 
and  fiery  locomotive,  like  some  huge  dragon, 
rushes  with  burning  speed  along  the  highway, 
and  plunges  into  the  gloomy  defile,  leaving  its 
thick  vapors  and  breathings  of  flame  to  mark 
the  path  it  has  trodden.  The  footsteps  of  peace 
now  mark  this  beautiful  and  picturesque  re¬ 
gion,  developing  wealth  and  enterprise  suffi¬ 
cient  to  ennoble  any  other  nation,  but  by  ns, 
unaccustomed  to  limitation,  regarded  only  as  a 
natural  and  every-day  atfair.  The  Erie  Rail¬ 
road,  one  of  the  grandest  projects  of  any  coun¬ 
try,  covering  a  length  of  more  than  four  hun¬ 
dred  mile.s,  now  threads  the  Valley  of  the 
Ramapo,  passing  under  the  very  battlements 
once  held  by  our  foes. 

The  stars  of  a  clear  Summer  night  looked 
softly  downward  os  Montagnie  moved  adown 
the  valley,  and  all  the  air  was  so  still  that  the 
sound  of  his  horse’s  hoofs  broke  upon  the  senses 
with  a  preternatural  loudness  at  once  startling 
and  annoying,  hemmed  in,  as  he  was,  by  the  con-l 
verging  hills,  which  upon  either  side  presented 
an  almost  perpendicular  wall.  From  their  top 
and  sides  the  stiff  pines  shot  upward,  gloomy 
and  unyielding,  their  angular  outlines  afford¬ 
ing  no  relief  to  an  excited  fancy.  The  rapid 
torrent  of  the  Ramapo  rushed  onward  in  its 
compressed  bed,  and  now  and  then  a  screech- 
owl,  started  by  the  unwonted  sound  of  steps  at 
such  an  hour,  flapped  his  heavy  wings  and 
sought  a  deeper  shade.  Forcibly  did  the  ap¬ 
propriate  imagery  of  Scripture  arise  to  his 
mind,  as  thus  in  solitude  and  at  midnight  he 
moved  along  this  narrow  defile :  Yea,  though 
I  walk  through  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou  art  with 
me.” 

Looking  upward  he  perceived  the  stars  be¬ 
gin  to  pale  in  the  sky,  and  now  was  the  time 
to  increase  his  speed  as  he  neared  the  ramparts. 
He  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  then  checked 
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him  again,  for  be  caught  the  echo  of  hoofs  gal¬ 
loping  behind  him.  Already  the  light  gleamed 
through  the  termination  of  the  valley,  and  he 
heard  the  stirring  sounds  of  the  garrison,  vigi¬ 
lant  in  their  early  duty.  Looking  backward, 
the  obscurity  prevented  him  from  distinguish¬ 
ing  the  form  of  the  stranger,  whether  friend  or 
foe,  and  he-  bad  hardly  time  to  reflect  upon 
either  when  the  horseman  dashed  by  him  with 
a  speed  that  baffled  pursuit :  but  as  he  came 
into  the  faint  light  from  the  opening  valley, 
Montagnic  was  appalled  to  behold  the  square 
outlines  of  Jamie  Haven  tearing  down  the  val¬ 
ley  to  the  post  of  the  enemy. 

A  terrible  suspicion  crossed  his  mind,  and 
he  darted  forward,  calling  upon  him  to  halt,  in 
a  loud  voice.  Jamie  paid  no  heed,  if  indeed  he 
heard  the  command — and  being  mounted  upon 
a  fresh  and  vigorous  beast,  left  his  pursuer  iar 
in  the  rear,  while  the  whole  valley  resounded 
with  the  sharp  ring  of  the  horses’  feet  as  the 
two  approached  the  ramparts. 

“Should  he  prove  traitorous,”  thought  Mon- 
tagnie.  drawing  a  pistol  from  his  breast — “  My 
God!  his  treason  or  his  imbecility  will  be  niin- 
ous  to  the  country” — and  obeying  the  terrible 
impulse,  he  discharged  the  weapon :  but  Jamie 
was  beyond  his  reach — and  now  Montagnic 
heard  the  loud  challenge  of  the  sentinel — the 
roll  of  the  drum,  followed  by  the  sharp  ring  of 
a  volley  of  musketry. 

Sick  at  heart  he  dashed  onward,  and  arrived 
in  time  to  And  the  poor  youth  surrounded  by 
the  enemy,  who  were  lifting  him,  faint  and 
bleeding,  from  the  ground.  Springing  from 
his  horse,  Montagnic  pushed  all  aside  and  lifted 
the  head  of  the  poor  boy  in 
his  own  arms. 

Jamie  looked  up,  and  aloud 
and  ghastly  laugh  sent  the 
blood  in  torrents  from  his 
wound. 

“  Oh !  Mr.  Montagnic,  I  got 
here  first — I  have  saved  you. 

Jamie  had  no  friends” — he 
murmured,  falling  backward. 

The  tears  gushed  to  the 
eyes  of  Montagnic.  “  My 
poor  boy!  dear  Jamie!”  he 
cried.  The  youth  opened  his 
eyes,  smiled  faintly,  and  was 
dead. 

,  There  was  such  entire  de¬ 
votion  in  the  death  of  Jamie — 
based  upon  an  affection  so 
single,  80  divested  of  all  al¬ 
loy,  that  Montagnic  found 


himself  swayed  by  painful  and  conflicting  emo¬ 
tions.  He  pitied,  and  this  sense  of  pity  was 
the  more  distres.sing  that  the  nobleness  of  the 
act  was  allied  to  the  highest  heroism ;  and 
therefore,  to  pity  was  to  degrade,  white  at  the 
same  time  the  actor  was  so  imperfect  that  sym¬ 
pathy  for  him  must  of  necessity  be  through  the 
sentiment  of  human  compassion.  He  held  the 
bead  of  the  youth  long  after  the  breath  was  de¬ 
parted,  vainly  hoping  to  see  him  revive,  that 
he  might  show  that  affection  and  gratitude 
which  now  converted  the  lifeless  clay  before 
him  into  that  of  a  martyr.  Oh  !  how  did  every 
pang,  which  the  sufferer  must  have  endured'in  his 
weary  life,  rise  reproachfully  to  the  eyes  of 
Montagnie,  as  if  things  which  he  might  hare 
prevented ! 

Filled  with  these  emotions,  he  followed,  me¬ 
chanically,  the  body  of  the  youth  into  the  fort, 
scarcely  conscious  that  he  was  himself  a  pris¬ 
oner,  and  only  outraged  at  the  rude  manner  in 
which  his  poor  garments  were  searched  in  quest 
of  what  he  might  be  supposed  to  carry.  When 
deprived  pf  his  own  dispatches,  he  saw  that  his 
whole  mission  was  accomplished,  yet  how  little 
had  been  done  by  himself  to  forward  the  object 
in  view.  The  simple  affection  of  Jamie  had 
been  a  shield,  both  to  himself  and  country. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  Newburgh  retired  for 
the  night  which  we  have  been  describing,  the 
tents  of  the  soldiery  gleamed  in  the  silence, 
and  the  whole  round  of  military  duty  seemed 
unchanged.  The  many  little  offices  performed 
by  the  poorer  part  of  the  population  were  still 
open.  Many  of  the  garments  of  the  troops  were 
in  their  possession,  and  nothing  gave  indica- 
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tioa  of  change.  When  the  morning  appeared, 
not  a  vestige  of  the  camp  remained.  So  silently 
and  so  secretly  had  the  work  been  pcrfoimed. 
that  all  seemed  like  a  spell  of  enchantment. 
Where  had  been  the  stir  and  the  tumult  of 
armed  men,  was  now  an  unbroken  solitude. 

The  well  known  orders  of  Washington  upon 
this  march,  so  celebrated  in  our  annals,  “  to 
avoid  the  use  of  powder,  and  depend  upon  the 
bayonet,”  shows  how  important  at  the  period 
were  silence  and  celerity  of  movement.  While 
the  army  was  making  its  way  to  the  Jerseys, 
by  the  back  road  of  which  we  have  spoken,  the 
“  Intercepted  Dispatches”  were  conveyed  with 
the  greatest  possible  speed  to  Sir  Henry  Clin¬ 
ton  at  New  York,  and  led  to  a  movement  in 
accordance  with  the  hopes  and  intentions  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  that  of  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  naval  force  of  the  British  from 
the  Chesapeake  to  the  Harbor  of  New  York. 

Subsequently  followed  the  battle  of  York- 
town,  so  fatal  to  Cornwallis,  and  vital  to  our¬ 
selves.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  siege  of  that 
place,  the  disparity  of  numbers  might  have 
served  to  insure  success  to  our  arms,  but  the 
skill  of  Washington  was  less  displayed  in  the 
last  final  blow,  which  made  our  cause  triumph¬ 
ant,  than  in  those  preparatory  measures,  ori¬ 
ginating  in  a  mind  whose  severity  of  detail  was 
only  exceeded  by  the  vastness  of  its  compre¬ 
hension  and  the  clearness  of  its  foresight.  The 
combined  movements  of  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  enemy ;  the  readiness  of  our 
French  allies  ;  the  happy  conjunction  of  favor¬ 
able  winds  and  tides ;  the  patriotism  and  bravery 
of  our  devoted  men,  wonderful  as  each  and  all 
of  these  were,  might  still  have  been  ineffective 
but  for  the  Intercepted  Messenger  of  Ramapo 
Pass. 

CONCLUSION. 

“  Man,  perchance. 

Soured  by  the  world’s  sharp  commerce,  or  impaired 
By  the  wild  wanderings  of  his  Summer  way, 

Turns  like  a  truant  scholar  to  his  home, 

And  yields  his  nature  to  sweet  influences 

Tliat  purify  and  save.”  [I..  H.  PioocKjtsT. 

The  interests  of  nations  are  decided  upon 
battle-plains,  with  a  waste  of  life  and  treasure 
that  might  seem  for  the  time  being  to  suspend 
the  more  gentle  and  individual  emotions  of 
humanity;  but  we  find  this  is  far  from  being 
the  case,  for  man.  with  his  multitudinous  facul¬ 
ties,  works  out  his  various  and  stirring  per¬ 
sonal  interests  in  the  midst  of  the  most  appal- 
Ing  obstacles.  The  love-god  folds  a  scarf,  a 
locket,  a  blossom,  or  billet  doux  under  the 
cuirass  of  the  soldier,  and  he  is  doubly  brave 


in  that  some  beloved  or  beautiful  being  trem¬ 
bles  for  his  destiny.  Men  learn  to  take  life  in 
detail,  and  thus  no  one  point  becomes  the  all 
engrossing  one,  and  thus  we  are  useful — con¬ 
tent —  eomnum  place  —  with  here  and  there  a 
hero,  who  has  the  power  to  spurn  all  things  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  greatness  of  a  mission.  We 
revel  on  the  present  at  the  expense  of  the  fu¬ 
ture — prodigal  of  to-day,  and  feeding  upon 
husks  to-morrow. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  are  treating,  there 
were  many  in  this  region,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  who  remained  inactive, 
notwithstanding  the  stress  of  the  times.  Some 
of  these  were  secretly  attached  to  the  cause  of 
the  country,  and  others  not  the  less  favored 
the  British.  Among  the  first  of  these  was  the 
hero  of  our  story,  who,  prior  to  the  event  we 
have  here  described,  had  more  than  once  done 
good  service  to  the  country.  Really  religious 
in  character,  he  had  more  than  once,  under  the 
garb  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  obtained  im¬ 
portant  information  for  IVashington  and  his 
aids.  This  character  was  no  farce  to  him,  and 
ho  readily  assumed  it  when  the  urgencies  of  the 
country  required  such  aid. 

But  in  rendering  this  service  he  had  never 
carried  a  word  in  writing.  He  had  been  treated 
with  entire  confidence  by  Wa.«hiiigton,  and  had 
relied  solely  upon  an  honest  heart,  a  mind  fan¬ 
ciful  in  resources,  and  a  memory  that  never 
failed  him. 

lie  had  more  than  once  visited  in  this  way, 
as  a  spiritual  aid,  the  captive  Americans  at 
New  York  City,  and  had  confronted  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  himself.  He  exhorted  the  faithful  of 
either  army  to  sobriety  of  life,  and  to  bend  their 
minds  to  the  contemplation  of  eternal  things, 
rather  than  waste  themselves  amid  the  tempta¬ 
tions  and  perils  of  a  soldier’s  life,  forgetful  of 
the  Christian  warfare.  If  to  screen  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  an  emissary,  willing  to  do  something 
in  the  cause  of  patriotism,  he  sometimes  as¬ 
sumed  nn  extra  appearance  of  cant,  he  may 
well  be  pardoned  therefor,  and  the  nasal 
twang,  if  not  altogether  natural  to  him,  the 
better  concealed  his  designs  ;  he  cared  not  for 
the  contempt  cast  upon  himself,  so  long  as  the 
cause  of  God  and  country  were  advanced. 

Of  course  Montagnie  was  not  unknown  to 
many  in  the  hostile  camp,  and  no  sooner  did  he 
see  the  body  of  poor  Jamie  decently  disposed 
than  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  attempted 
coolly  to  go  on  his  way,  assnming  at  once  the 
aspect  of  a  clergyman.  Slightly  relaxing  his 
muscles,  and  drawing  his  hair  down  upon  his 
temples,  the  goodly  youth  wore  an  aspect  so 
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sanctimonious  as  well  might  lead  his  captors  to 
doubt  his  identity. 

“  Here,  where  are  you  going  T”  demanded  a 
soldier,  who  had  watched  his  movements  with 
some  scrutiny. 

“  Even  as  the  Apostle  Philip  exhorted  and 
instructed  the  Eunich  riding  in  a  chariot,  what 
hinders  that  we  should  here  turn  aside  and  wor¬ 
ship  ?  Let  us  pray,  my  brethren,  remembering 
the  Lord  while  it  is  day,  lest  the  night  come 
when  he  may  forget  us.” 

Taking  his  hat  from  his  head,  and  resting  his 
hands  upon  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  he  seemed 
about  to  proceed,  when  the  men  wheeled  by 
him  with  a  rude  laugh. 

“  No,  no,  you  young  hypocrite,  didn’t  we 
catch  a  sight  of  you  tearing  along  the  road  as 
if  the - were  in  pursuit  of  his  own  ?  Be¬ 

sides,  we  have  a  bone  to  pick  with  you  ;  so  dis¬ 
mount  and  wait  further  orders.” 

“  The  Lord  forgive  you,  ye  sons  of  Belial ;  if 
I  rode  in  a  manner  unsuited  to  a  messenger  of 
the  Lord,  know  that  these  are  times  when  even 
we  are  commanded  to  gird  on  carnal  weapons, 
to  subdue  the  flesh,  and  be  instant  in  service. 
If  ye  found  carnal  writings  upon  my  body,  of 
which  ye  have  dispoiled  me,  am  I  responsible 
for  the  doings  of  those  who  may  have  converted 
a  vessel  of  the  Lord  to  ungodly  purposes  ?” 

'•  Ha,  ha !”  cried  the  soldier,  dropping  the 
reins  of  his  horse.  “  So  young  a  blade  to  carry 
such  a  withered  up  heart  ;”  and,  intent  to 
carry  the  intercepted  dispatches  sp'eedily  as  pos¬ 
sible  down  to  New  York,  they  wheeled  about, 
thinking  time  of  more  value  than  even  the 
punishment  of  a  foe. 

“Look  here,  you  spooney  of  a  man — look 
here ;  these  will  do  the  job  for  you.  Go  back 
and  tell  him  that  sent  you,  we  are  ready  for 
him.” 
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With  this  he  held  up  the  dispatches,  with  the 
signature  of  Washington. 

By  this  time  the  men  put  spurs  to  their 
horses,  and  Montagnie,  looking  after  them  till 
out  of  sight,  did  the  same,  casting  off  at  once 
the  air  of  sanctimonious  humility  so  little  ac¬ 
cordant  with  his  person,  which  was  stout  and 
firmly  made,  and  his  mind  acute  and  compre¬ 
hensive. 

A  moment  after,  Montagnie  might  be  seen 
tearing  down  the  road  at  a  most  unclcrical 
speed.  The  men  of  the  garrison  sent  after  him 
three  cheers  and  a  round  of  bullets,  supposing 
his  speed  to  be  caused  by  shame  of  his  defeat. 

Montagnie  at  once  struck  across  the  country 
and  joined  the  army  of  Washington  in  time  to 
be  in  at  the  battle  of  Yorktown. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  further  the  vari¬ 
ous  characters  of  our  story,  the  result  of  which 
may  be  easily  anticipated  by  our  reader. 

In  after  years  a  stone  was  raised  to  the 
memory  of  poor  Jamie.  The  story  of  his  de¬ 
votion,  his  sad  life,  and  great  human  needs, 
was  often  told  about  the  hearthstone  of  Mon¬ 
tagnie.  Even  Katrina  grew  to  reverence  the 
greatness  of  principle  which  carried  men 
through  poverty,  hardship,  and  death  itself, 
that  no  shackle  should  disgrace  this  glorious 
Western  heritage. 

Time  works  its  changes  in  all,  consigning  the 
warped  and  woofed  in  imbecility  to  their  legiti¬ 
mate  contempt,  and  aiding  in  the  development 
of  the  true  and  good  in  those  of  a  stronger 
make.  Whether  it  was  time  or  love,  both  or 
one,  which  converted  the  pettish  and  spoiled 
girl  into  a  high-spirited  and  noble  woman, 
perhaps  oven  Katrina  herself  might  have  found 
it  difficult  to  say  ;  we  are  only  assured  of  the 
fact,  and  that  Mistress  Montagnie,  who  had 
once  regarded  her  with  cold  displeasure,  learned 
to  love  her  with  a  most  motherly  tenderness. 

With  that  strange  perversity  said  to  be  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  se.x,  Katrina  was  led  to  love 
Montagnie  devotedly  at  the  time  when  her  own 
power  over  him  was  least  in  the  ascendant. 

He  had  been  heard  to  say  more  than  once, 
what  Katrina  as  often  declared  she  never  would 
overlook  in  any  man,  namely,  that  “  a  man 
must  be  not  only  base  but  a  fool,  to  heed  a 
woman  when  his  country  was  at  stake,”  a 
speech  which  argued  so  much  of  manly  deter¬ 
mination,  that  Katrina,  audacious  as  she  was, 
found  herself  careful  never  to  encroach  upon. 
Even  Mistress  Montagnie  confessed  to  the  staid- 
ness  and  gentleness  of  Katrina,  for  the  short 
space  which  kept  her  son  absent  about  the 
person  of  Washington.  But  these  things  are 
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unncces.sary  to  detail,  our  object  being  not  to 
write  a  “  love-tale,”  but  to  tell  the  story  of 
“  The  Messenger  of  Ramapo  Pass.” 


mad  ANN,  THE  HUNTRESS. 

O.vE  cold,  raw  Novenil)er  evening,  toward 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  an  individual  was 
traveling  through  the  unbroken  wildernc.ss 
which  skirted  the  banks  on  either  side  of  the 
Great  Kanawha  River,  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State  of  Virginia,  mounted  on  a  beautiful 
black  pony,  whose  sleek,  glossy  hide  betokened 
the  care  which  was  bestowed  upon  Lis  groom¬ 


ing,  and  whose  slender,  but  well-knit  limbs, 
broad  chest  and  spirited  head  showed  evidence 
that  he  was  the  choice  of  a  good  judge  of 
horseflesh.  The  traveler  was  pursuing  an  old 
Indian  trail,  running  westward  from  Covington 
to  Point  Ploa.sant,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Great  Kanawha  and  the  Ohio  Rivers.  The 
dress  of  this  individual  was  of  a  mongrel  char¬ 
acter,  and  a  close  observer  might  have  been 
undecided  which  of  the  two  se.\c8  should  claim 
our  subject  for  its  own.  But  let  us  describe 
the  costume  of  this  doubtful  character. 

The  head  was  bound  round  with  a  flaming 
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red  bandana  handkerchief,  from  beneath  whose  tract  the  attention  of  any  struggling  red-skin 
folds  there  fell,  and  fluttered  on  the  breeze,  warrior.  She  then  takes  her  seat,  w  ith  her  feet 
long,  grizzled  locks  of  coarse,  matted  hair,  resting  in  the  hole,  and  her  petticoat  so  ar- 
W’hich  gave  it  a  wild  and  savage  appearance  ;  ranged  as  to  cover  it,  except  a  small  opening 
a  great  coat  of  coarse  material  incased  the  up-  for  draught ;  in  which  position  she  takes  her 
per  pait  of  the  figure,  while  from  either  shoulder  meal,  consisting  of  an  Indian  cake  or  two, 
hung  suspended  a  bullet-pouch  and  a  powder-  washed  down  with  copious  libations  from  a 
horn.  In  the  belt,  which  encompassed  the  flask,  which  is  a  constant  companion  of  her 
waist  of  this  personage,  was  a  tomahawk  and  a  travels ;  in  fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  she  ever  parts 
scalping-knife ;  and  another  belt  sustained  a  with  it.  In  this  situation  she  sleeps  till  the 
short  but  very  serviceable  rifle,  which  was  morning,  when  she  calls  her  nag  by  means  of  a 
strapped  to  the  shoulders,  but  could  be  unslung  peculiar  whistle,  and  mounting  him,  pursues 
for  immediate  use  in  case  of  need.  The  nether  her  way  through  the  wilderness, 
limbs  were  encased  in  a  pair  of  buckskin  log-  Such  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  every-day  life 
gings,  which  reached  from  the  hips  to  the  feet,  of  this  singular  being,  who  spent  tw  o-thirds  of 
The  feet  were  covered  with  a  pair  of  beautiful  her  time  in  the  woods,  cither  hunting,  fishing, 
Indian  moccasins.  Around  the  waist,  and  de-  or  carrying  messages  from  post  to  post— by 
pending  two-thirds  of  the  way  to  the  feet,  was  which  latter  occupation  she  rendered  great 
a  petticoat,  which,  in  riding,  did  not  form  so  service  toward  the  close  of  the  war  with  the 

striking  a  feature  in  the  garb  of  this  singular  Indians,  on  the  Western  frontier, 

being  as  it  did  in  a  pedestrian  attitude.  Im-  Of  her  antecedents  little  is  known,  except 
aginc  a  short,  thick-set,  coarse  and  masculine  that  she  was  the  wife  of  a  dissipated  fellow, 
figure,  with  a  face  bronzed  by  exposure,  and  who,  while  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  and 
marked  with  the  unmistakable  outlines  of  care  overcome  by  the  eloquence  and  flattering  prom- 
and  passion,  and  you  will  have  a  fair  portrait-  iscs  of  the  recruiting  sergeant,  enlisted  in  11.  B. 

ure  of  Anna  Bailey,  or  “Mad  Ann,  the  Hun-  M.’s  7th  foot,  and  was  immediately  sent  to 

tress,”  as  she  was  commonly  called,  for  our  America,  to  aid  other  of  II.  B.  M.’s  servants  in 
traveler  was  a  ■woman,  A  woman  in  nothing  subjugating  the  rebels  against  bis  Majesty's 
save  sex,  however,  for  every  instinct  and  feel-  authority.  When  lots  were  drawn  to  see  who 
ing  was  masculine.  She  hunted,  rode  and  should  bring  their  wives  with  them,  Bailey  was 
fought  like  a  man,  and,  man  like,  she  delighted  fortunate  enough  (?)  to  draw  a  ticket ;  and  con- 
in  all  the  excitement  and  adventure  of  berder  sequently  Ann  came  to  America.  Her  husband 
life.  She  was  on  her  way  to  the  garrison  at  passed  through  the  campaign  of  1780,  and  was 
Point  Pleasant,  to  convey  information  of  im-  killed  about;  its  close,  leaving  his  wife  a  widow, 
portance  to  the  commandant  thereof— a  service  Disgusted  with  the  life  of  a  sutler,  which  she 
on  which  she  was  frequently  engaged,  as  she  had  been  leading,  and  yet  attached  to  the  ad- 
was  much  less  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  the  In-  venturous  life  of  a  camp,  she  determined  to  be- 
dians,  who  deemed  her  insane,  and  who  always  come  a  warrior  on  her  own  account.  She  ac- 
look  upon  a  person  in  that  condition  as  under  cordingly  went  to  the  western  part  of  Virginia, 
the  special  protection  of  the  Great  Spirit.  which  was  at  that  time  sufTcring  all  the  horrors 
As  night  closes  around  her  she  prepares  to  of  Indian  warfare,  and  took  to  the  woods  for  a 
camp,  for  which  purpose  she  slackens  her  pace,  living.  Her  eccentric  habits  and  peculiar  cos¬ 
and  after  selecting  a  spot  to  suit  her,  rides  on  tume,  in  connection  with  her  mode  of  life,  in- 
about  half  a  mile  and  dismounts.  Relieving  duced  the  belief  that  she  was  crazy,  and  she 
her  pony  of  his  saddle,  bridle,  Ac.,  which  she  was  commonly  called  “  Mad  Ann,”  when  spoken 
secretes  in  the  adjacent  underbrush,  she  turns  of ;  but  no  one  dared  to  call  her  so  to  her  face, 
him  loose  to  graze  at  his  leisure ;  and  retraces  She  was  very  profane,  and  often  intoxicated— 
her  steps — carefully  following  in  the  trail  she  the  natural  consequences  of  the  life  she  had 
has  just  made— to  the  spot  selected,  which  is  led  while  in  camp — and  could  box  with  the 
the  foot  of  a  large  tree,  whose  roots  afford  a  skill  of  one  of  the  fancy  men  of  her  native 
sort  of  niche  in  which  she  can  recline  and  country;  and  as  pugnacity  was  one  of  the 
sleep.  She  then  digs  a  hole  about  eighteen  striking  characteristics  of  her  nature,  she  had 
inches  deep,  and  large  enough  to  contain  a  frequent  opportunities  to  exhibit  her  qualifica- 
small  fire,  and  allow  room  for  her  legs  on  either  tions  in  this  line.  Notwithstanding  these 
side  of  it  Striking  a  light,  she  builds  a  fire  faults — which,  in  a  new  country,  were  not 
with  dead  twigs,  which  she  carefully  covers  up,  viewed  in  the  same  light  in  which  they  would 
so  that  it  shall  exhibit  no  light  by  which  to  at-  be  looked  upon  in  more  polite  society — she  be- 
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came  •■x  great  tavorite  with  all  who  knew  her  ; 

"  Mother  Ann,”  and  her  black  horse,  “  Liv¬ 
erpool.  '  were  always  welcome  guests  at  any 
and  every  cabin  where  she  might  chance  to 
etep  On  such  occasions  it  was  her  delight  to 
gather  around  her  a  group  of  listeners,  and  re¬ 
late  the  adventures,  trials  and  diRiculties  she 
dad  met  with  in  the  course  of  her  checkered 
career  ;  and  often  the  sympathetic  tear  would 
gather  in  the  eyes  and  course  down  the  cheeks 
or  her  audience.  She  could  read  and  write, 
and  possessed  a  considerable  amount  of  intelli¬ 
gence  for  one  in  her  walk  of  life.  After  the 
close  of  the  wars  with  the  Indians,  she  spent  her 
time  in  hunting,  and  the  skill  she  had  acquired 
in  the  use  of  the  rifle  was  such  that  she  seldom 
wasted  a  shot.  She  died  in  Ohio  many  years 
since. 

THE  PURITAN  HORSEBLOCK. 

There  it  stands,  as  it  stood  a  century  ago. 
It  is  true,  time,  enfolding  it  year  by  year,  has 
worn  away  its  fair  proportions ;  but  stilt  it  is 
the  old  horse-block,  once  so  essential  to  the 
farm-house.  As  I  regard  it  more  nearly  I  per¬ 
ceive  a  little  black  heap  at  the  ba.se,  and  a 
small  torrent  of  brown  emmbs  furrowing  one 
side.  Ah !  time  has  not  been  idle  here  or  else¬ 
where.  '  The  little  foot  that  rested  so  lightly 
upon  the  summit,  and  then  so  gracefully  swung 
into  the  silver  stirrup,  has  long  since  turned  it¬ 
self  to  the  daisies,  which  it  was  once  wont  to 
press  so  daintily.  A  modern  belle  would  scorn 
the  old  “  horse-block.”  She  sets  her  foot  upon 
the  palm  of  her  cavalier  and  springs  to  the  sad¬ 
dle,  at  once  familiar  and  disdainful.  Not  so 
the  belle  of  a  hundred  yeare  agone.  The  horse¬ 
block  was  not  needful  as  of  mere  use.  It  was 
a  sober  fact,  and  in  accordance  with  time  and 
manner.  The  demoiselle  of  that  day  was  as 
light  as  now,  and  more  proud  and  haughty  ; 
more  chary  of  her  smiles,  and  more  careful  of 
her  sweet  presence.  She  had  less  of  form  in 
her  greetings,  less  of  method  in  her  pride,  but 
there  was  more  sincerity  in  the  one.  and  far 
more  of  reality  in  the  other.  Her  pride  was 
not  a  pique  of  the  temper,  but  an  ingredient 
of  the  blood ;  hence  her  courtesies  were  all 
carefully  timed,  and  her  condescending  smiles 
never  without  their  meaning. 

There  stands  the  old  “  horse-block,”  by  the 
old  hanging  gate,  under  the  shadow  of  the  great 
«lm  The  gate  used  to  creak  when  I  was  a 
child.  I  remember  how  I  used  to  run  to  see 
who  was  coming  up  the  long  avenue  of  trees, 
riding  slowly  ss  under  a  green  canopy,  with 
flecks  of  gold  glistening  between,  for  the 


*•  man  ”  (that  w;uj  the  Puritanic  name  lor  the 
attendant)  would  not  swing  open  the  great 
gate  on  light  occa.'^ious.  The  gate  creaked 
heavily,  but  not  unmusically,  upon  its  great 
wooden  binges  in  tho.-sj  days ;  it  is  now  worn 
into  the  soil,  and  at  every  opening  displaces  a 
semi-circle  of  earth— it  is  preparing  its  own 
burial. 

I  seated  myself  upon  the  top  of  the  horse¬ 
block,  and  saw  the  gay  cavalcade  sweep  by  as 
in  the  olden  time.  Suddenly  the  old  orchard 
was  alive  with  voices.  Ch.ldren  were  tossing 
the  golden  fruit,  pelting  each  other  with  shouts 
of  laughter,  and  yet  their  laughter  seemed  very 
orderly,  a  Puritanic  decorum  subduing  the  face 
to  a  well-conditioned  sobriety,  coupled  with 
mirth !  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  The 
little  boys  were  each  cosed  in  velvet  breeches, 
buckled  at  the  knee,  with  tight  stockings 
and  silver-buckled  shoes.  Large  rufiSes  stood 
out  regally  from  the  neck,  and  stiffened 
about  the  wrists,  while  long  braids  of  hair, 
with  knots  of  ribbon,  depended  upon  the 
shoulders.  Who  could  be  obstreperous  in  tighLs 
and  long  waistcoats,  and  frills  and  cues? 
Little,  decorous  men  they  w’ere,  softening  their 
mirth  down  to  the  conditions  of  gentlemanly 
castume. 

Then  the  maidens.  They  were  lovely  as 
dreams,  allxeit  the  mirth  scarcely  went  below 
the  gleam  of  the  eye  and  the  demure  dimpling 
of  the  cheek.  How  should  it,  dres.sed  as  they 
were  in  all  the  proprieties  of  the  times? — hair 
combed  back  from  the  brows  to  the  back  of  the 
head,  and  there  braided  in  heavy  coils,  fastened 
with  silver  bodkins.  Long  boddices  framed 
upon  whalebone,  and  mercilessly  indicating 
the  plump  proportions  of  exuberant  health, 
scarcely  shaded  by  the  muslin  tucker;  arms  cased 
in  sleeves  tight  to  the  elbow,  terminating  in  a 
wilderness  of  raffles.  A  profusion  of  petticoat, 
short  in  front  and  trailing  behind  ;  the  feet  in 
pointed  shoes  with  high  heels.  It  behooved  the 
maidens  to  be  decorous  in  their  mirth,  for  the 
antics  of  our  hoydenish  belles  would  have  ill- 
become  the  high  heels  and  low  boddices  of  the 
olden  times. 

Suddenly  the  mirth  ceased ;  there  was  a 
sound  of  feet  and  neighing  of  hor.«es.  The  Sab¬ 
bath  had  come.  The  front  door  of  the  great 
house  opened,  and  a  princely  man  walked 
slowly  forward.  His  broad-brimmed  hat  not 
ungracefully  showed  the  rich  brown  hair  which 
escaped  from  the  cne,  and  softened  the  white 
brow.  That  cue  was  a  miracle  of  taste, 
wound  round  and  round  with  folds  of  ribbon,' 
terminating  with  a  knot,  and  a  little  curve 
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of  brown  hair  left  purposely  to  indicate  its 
beauty.  His  step  is  slow  and  stately — he  docs 
not  look  back  upon  the  procc.ssion  at  his  heels — 
he  knows  they  are  all  walking  two  and  two — 
he  knows  every  cue  is  cut  of  the  same 
angle — he  knows  every  broad  brim  is  of  the 
right  dip — he  knows  every  pair  of  breeches  is 
propelled  in  strict  conformity  with  “  law  and 
order” — and  every  blue  eye  is  fixed  upon  the 
lappets  of  the  preceding  coat.  He  is  the 
head  of  a  Puritan  rule,  and  nothing  short 
of  sobriety  and  strict  observance  can  follow 
him. 

The  lady,  on  the  other  hand,  walks  with  an 
equal  staidness — her  train  sweeps  over  the  left 
arm — it  needs  no  fixing — its  heavy  widths  of 
brocade  were  arranged  before  she  left  her 
bower — her  folds  of  hair  will  take  a  worldly 
curl  under  the  soft  coif,  but  she  has  done  her 
best  to  subdue  them ;  her  straight,  trim  bod- 
dice  will  show  more  than  she  likes  of  the  white 
bust,  but  Puritan  eyes  are  not  given  to  un¬ 
seemly  wanderings,  and  the  matronly  air  is  no 
wise  to  be  trifled  with.  But  the  mother,  unlike 
the  father,  occasionally  turns  a  grave,  calm 
eye  backward,  where,  two  and  two,  walk  the 
little  men  in  breeches  and  buckles,  and  two 
little  maidens  in  high  heels  and  hoops.  Her 
supervision,  truth  to  say,  nipped  a  small  giggle 
in  the  bud,  and  choked  off  a  whistle  which  had 
nearly  upset  parental  discipline. 

By  this  time  the  party  has  reached  the 
horse-block.  That  heavy  block  charger  con¬ 
trasts  well  with  the  graceful  white  filly.  How 
gravely,  and  yet  with  what  an  elaborate  fine¬ 
ness  those  high-heeled  shoes  ascend  the  horse¬ 
block  !  How  carefully  the  full  petticoats  arc 
gathered  into  folds,  and  yet  how  wickedly  and 
unpuritanically  their  worldly  cut  shows  off  the 
fair  proportions  of  a  comely  shape  1 

Of  course  the  tall,  handsome  Puritan  mounts 
first,  and,  wheeling  his  horse  round,  the  wife 
seats  herself  daintily  upon  the  pillion,  with  its 
blue  broideries  and  broad  housings  edgred  with 
silver  fringe.  It  is  a  goodly  eight,  that  hand¬ 
some  pair  with  their  rich  robes,  and  the  black, 
strong  horse  so  well  carrying  his  burden. 

David  helps  Mary  by  the  tips  of  her  fingers 
to  the  top  of  the  horse-block,  springs  into  the 
saddle  of  the  white  filly,  and  wheels  around, 
while  the  dainty  little  Miss  seats  herself  upon 
a  pillion  behind  him,  her  white  arm  half  en¬ 
circling  his  waist.  The  younger  girl  and  boys 
follow  with  more  alertness,  with  here  and  there 
an  exaggerated  press  of  foot  upon  the  stirrup, 
a  visible  stiffening  of  .the  back,  a  sly  twitch  of 
rein,  forcing  the  horse  into  un-Sabbath-like 


movement,  for  even  Pilgrim  blood  was  dlDi- 
cult  to  repress. 

And  now  the  great  gate  creaks  upon  the 
hinges.  The  stout,  black  charger  is  out,  with  a 
heavy,  solid  step — the  white  filly  attempts  to 
start  ahead,  but  the  black  is  old  in  the  ways  of  the 
family,  and  by  an  emphatic  bearing  repels  the 
impertinence.  The  chestnut  colt  curvets  and 
bridles,  proud  of  the  little  Lizzie,  whose  eyes 
are  so  wondrous  in  their  blue  depths— he 
tosses  his  elegant  mane,  and  his  long  tail 
sweeps  the  ground.  The  four  other  boys  fall 
into  procession ;  cues  float  upon  the  w  ind ; 
buckles  gleam  in  the  sun ;  white  robes  gleam 
amid  the  green  trees  ;  and  now  they  ascend  the 
hill ;  the  trees  bend  nearer  and  nearer,  and  the 
branches  are  thrown  back  by  quick  movements 
of  young  hands.  I  hear  the  tramp  of  feet  upon 
the  granite  ledge  ;  one  by  one  they  disappear; 
the  white  filly  has  dashed  aside  and  wishes  to 
lead;  the  brown  has  tos.=cd  his  nose  into  the 
branches  of  a  chestnut ;  one  of  the  ponies  has 
cast  a  shoe,  and  there  it  lies  in  the  sun  upon 
the  rock ;  there  is  a  general  curve,  a  descent 
of  the  shoulders,  a  rising  of  flanks,  a  quick 
switch  of  the  tail,  and  all  are  gone  ;  the  grass¬ 
hoppers  and  crickets  sing  loud  and  clear;  a 
toad  hops  from  the  side  of  the  gate  and  disap¬ 
pears  under  a  large  plantain  leaf;  a  snake 
wriggles  through  the  stone  wall  into  the  deep 
grass,  and  I  watch  its  glide  like  a  thread  of 
emerald.  The  Sunday  bells  come  faintly  over 
the  hill  and  down  the  valley,  and  the  old  woods 
sway  back  and  forth  os  they  did  a  hundred 
yoars  ago. 

They  are  all  gone  now,  who  gave  animation 
to  the  old  farm  ;  the  horse-block  is  sinking  into 
the  earth,  and  will  soon  be  forgotten.  No  one 
remembers  what  was  the  use  of  this  relic  of  the 
past  but  myself.  No  one  loves  the  mcmoricsof 
the  old  farm  but  me,  and  I  record  the  remi¬ 
niscence  w'ith  a  sigh. 

Standing  where  I  do,  I  see  the  steeple  of  the 
little  church  where  the  old  Puritans  used  to 
worship.  It  was  not  a  church  then,  but  a 
“  Meeting-House.  ”  People  did  not  go  to 
church  but  to  meeting.  They  went  eight  and 
ten  miles  to  meeting ;  the  women  riding  be¬ 
hind  their  male  friends  upon  pillions,  which 
consisted  of  a  nice  cushion  strapped  on  behind 
the  man’s  saddle.  This  was  of  elegant  mate¬ 
rial  and  costly  workmanship  in  proportion  to 
the  wealth  of  the  owner.  It  required  no  small 
skill  to  sit  the  pillion  gracefully. 

The  clergyman  was  the  “  minister  ”  or  “  pas¬ 
tor  ”  then,  and  the  congregation  a  flock.  He 
did  not  preach,  but  “  held  forthwith  marvelous 
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power  and  assistance.”  People  did  not  sit  or 
kneel  at  prayers,  but  continued  standing,  often 
for  one  or  even  two  hours,  while  the  minister 
continued  to  wrestle  with  the  outpourings  of 
the  spirit  Verily,  they  earned  their  seat  in 
Heaven  who  stood  so  patiently  waiting  here. 

The  old  meeting-house  disappeared  years  ago, 
but  the  site  is  the  same,  and  at  one  corner  1 
can  point  out  the  spot  where  the  old  horse¬ 
block  used  to  stand,  whence  matrons  and  maid¬ 
ens  used  to  descend  from  their  horses,  and 
thence  wend  their  way  to  the  inside  of  the 
meeting-house.  Truly  when  men  and  women 
rode  so  many  miles  to  listen  to  the  word  of 
God,  and  then  sat  hour  after  hour,  listening  to 
its  appeals,  with  the  wind  and  storm  freezing 
cold  without,  and  no  fire  within,  the  preaching 
must  have  been  of  a  warmer  import  than  we 
find  it  now.  Men’s  bodies  would  have  con¬ 
gealed  to  ice  had  not  the  goodly  preaching  of 
the  word  warmed  the  inner  man  as  with  a  coal 
from  a  living  fire. 

The  horse-block  at  the  door  of  the  old  meet¬ 
ing-house  hud  once  a  sad  talc  to  tell,  now 
nearly  forgotten.  It  can  be  told  in  a  few 
words — that  is,  the  incidents  are  few  ;  but  inci¬ 
dents  are  not  many  at  any  time,  while  conse¬ 
quences  flow  out  into  eternities.  There  was  a 
soul  wrecked  there  once  in  the  shadow  of  the 
old  meeting-house.  A  cry  went  up  from  the 
stress  and  strain  of  a  poor  heart,  that  it  seems 
to  me  has  never  been  stilled,  but  is  now  sound¬ 
ing  on — on,  forever,  and  will  not  rest. 

There  was  a  young  girl  living  near  by,  just 
lielow  the  little  bridge  which  spans  the  gully 
there  at  the  north.  She  was  hardly  more  than 
a  child,  and  had  something  weird  and  unearthly 
about  her.  She  was  an  orphan,  and  it  was 
tliought  not  kindly  cared  for  at  home  ;  so  she 
got  the  habit  of  wandering  about  alone,  and 
talking  to  herself,  and  singing  wild  thrilling 
songs.  She  would  sit  for  hours  upon  the  old 
horse-block  by  the  meeting-house,  watching  the 
moon  and  an  occasional  passer  by.  She  had 
large  blue  eyes,  and  golden  colored  hair,  and  a 
form  delicate  as  a  fairy.  Perhaps  she  was  not 
quite  right  in  her  mind. 

One  night  a  youth,  who  had  been  crossing 
the  common,  saw  Lottie  sitting  as  was  her 
wont ;  the  night  was  cold  and  gusty,  the  wind 
swept  the  Autumnal  leaves  rudely,  and  the 
moon  was  partially  covered  with  clouds.  He 
crossed  over  to  where  she  sat,  and  said  gently  : 

“  You  must  go  home  now,  Lottie ;  it  is  very 
cold.” 

“  No,  it  is  not  cold.  I  will  wait  till  the  moon 
goes  down.” 


The  young  man  took  her  hand ;  it  was  burn¬ 
ing  hot,  and  a  bright  spot  was  upon  her  cheek. 

“  Y'ou  do  not  feel  the  cold  ;  but  go  with  me, 
will  you  not,  Lottie  ?” 

“  No ;  the  owls  will  call,  and  I  must  listen. 
Besides,  Ae  will  come  for  me.” 

“  He  ?  Who  will  come,  Lottie  ?” 

“  I  do  not  know,  but  he  comes  every  night, 
and  he  speaks  kindly,  lie  calls  me  dear  Lot¬ 
tie.  Dear  Lottie,”  she  repeated  with  a  sob. 
“  Now  go  ;  he  will  not  come  if  you  stay.” 

The  youth  turned  aside,  and  walked  down 
toward  the  little  bridge.  Suddenly  the  sound 
of  a  horse’s  hoofs  caused  him  to  turn  back  in 
time  to  see  a  hoi-semau  dash  across  the  church 
green,  and  stop  iu  front  of  the  old  horse-block. 
Lottie  uttered  a  cry  of  delight,  and  away  they 
both  went,  the  horseman  folding  the  form  of 
the  girl  to  his  bosom  os  if  she  had  been  a  little 
child. 

The  story  flew’  and  search  was  made ;  they 
were  traced  to  the  city,  some  miles  further,  and 
then  nothing  more  was  ever  learned. 

Poor  Lottie  went  out  into  the  gi'cat  ocean 
of  events  and  lives,  one  only  among  so  many, 
and  she  but  a  weakling — a  lamb  lost  from  the 
fold.  She  could  not  sufler  deeply,  however 
much,  for  her  life  ran  in  a  narrow  channel.  To 
be  called  dear  Lottie,  to  be  folded  tenderly  to 
a  heart  was  all  she  required.  We  know  the 
good  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb, 
and  therefore  we  do  not  dwell  upon  the  possi¬ 
ble  wrongs  of  poor  Lottie. 

- - 

THE  ESCAPE  OF  CAPTAIN  JOHN  STEELE. 

AN  INCIDENT  OF  SOVTIIERN  WARFAKE. 

John  Steele  was  the  son  of  one  of  those  spar¬ 
tan-like  women  of  the  Revolution,  who  not  only 
contributed  their  influence  to  instil  and  keep 
alive,  in  the  bosoms  of  their  sons  and  husbands, 
the  fire  of  determined  resistance  to  oppression, 
but  in  many  instances  by  their  example,  in  the 
performance  of  deeds  of  prowess  and  daring, 
roused  their  latent  courage  and  awoke  them  to 
fresh  and  more  vigorous  exertion.  Left  a 
widow  by  the  violent  death  of  her  husband  on 
one  of  his  trading  expeditions,  the  care  and 
education  of  her  children,— two  sons  and  three 
daughters— devolved  upon  her,  and  nobly  did 
she  perform  her  part.  Not  only  were  they  in¬ 
structed  in  the  necessary  rudimental  branches 
which  go  to  improve  the  mind,  so  far  as  her 
circumstances  allowed  of  it,  but  that  better 
part  of  education,  the  improvement  of  the 
heart,  was  not  lost  sight  of,  and  she  early  in¬ 
culcated  upon  and  engrafted  their  hearts  with 
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of  a  company  of  uionutcd  rangers,  and  was  a 
great  favorite  with  his  superior. 

On  that  occasion  he  displayed  a  coolness,  un¬ 
der  the  most  e.\citiug  circumstances,  that  was 
the  means  of  saving  the  life  of  the  general,  as 
wx‘ll  as  many  of  his  soldiers.  Seizing  his  com¬ 
mandant  (who  was  asleep  when  the  attack  was 
made)  in  his  arms,  he  bore  him  out  of  the  rear 
of  the  tent,  at  the  same  time  taking  a  small 
portmanteau,  which  contained  public  pnpc>rs 
and  which,  next  to  the  life  of  Sumter,  were  the 
most  imimrtunt  and  valuable  prize  to  the  ene¬ 
my.  Arrived  at  a  place  of  safety,  the  port- 


lessons  of  virtue  and  patriotism,  which  yielded 
a  rich  harvest  in  after  years. 

Taught  of  such  a  mother,  and  reared  under 
such  influences,  we  naturally  look  to  find  her 
sons  arrayed  on  the  side  of  their  country  in  her 
hour  of  need,  and  are  not  disappointed.  As 
early  at  1775  we  find  John,  her  oldest,  engaged 
in  an  expedition  against  the  Cherokee  Indians, 
and  subsequently  at  Fort  Moultrie,  the  sieges 
of  Savannah  and  Charleston ;  and,  in  fact, 
everywhere  whore  coolness,  bravery  and  cour¬ 
age  were  most  needed.  At  the  surprise  of 
Sumter,  on  Fishing  Creek,  he  had  the  command 
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mantcau,  which  ia  his  flight  he  had  handed  to  a 
soldier  for  safe-keeping,  was  missing,  and  he 
was  dispatched  to  recover  it  After  some 
trouble,  he  found  it  in  the  hands  of  a  Tory, 
from  whom  he  took  it  and  started  for  his  home, 
intending  to  linger  a  day  or  two  with  his 
mother,  collect  the  scattered  Americans,  and 
conduct  them  to  the  rendezvous  of  his  general 
at  Charlotte.  On  his  way  he  notified  the  neigh¬ 
bors  of  bis  intentions,  among  the  rest  the  wife 
of  a  man  who  had — unknown  to  him — proved 
recreant  to  his  country’s  cause,  and  turned  bis 
arms  against  her.  This  man,  thus  informed  of 
the  intended  collection  at  Neeley's,  determined 
to  surprise  and  cat  them  off ;  and,  with  that  in¬ 
tent,  went  about,  during  the  night,  collecting 
others  like  himself  to  aid  in  the  undertaking. 

That  night  John  spent  at  his  mother's  house, 
and  early  on  the  following  morning  he  started 
in  company  with  her  for  Neeley’s,  about  four 
miles  off.  Arrived  there,  he  found  a  party  of 
brave  hearts  and  ready  hands  prepared  to  ac¬ 
company  him.  Mrs.  Neeley  and  some  of  her 
daughters  were  engaged  in  preparing  break¬ 
fast  for  the  party,  whose  horses,  meanwhile, 
were  picketed  in  the  door  yard  and  elsewhere 
about  the  premises  where  they  could  find  grass. 
No  danger  was  apprehended,  although  two  of 
the  girls  were  stationed  in  the  orchard  as  a 
matter  of  precaution,  to  give  the  alarm  of  an 
approaching  enemy. 

Now,  the  captain  was  possessed  of  a  remark¬ 
able  fine  head  of  jet  black  hair,  which  natur¬ 
ally  fell  upon  his  shoulders,  reaching  half  way 
to  his  waist,  and  which,  as  was  the  fashion  in 
those  days,  he  wore  in  a  cue  behind ;  but  his 
late  activity  had  prevented  a  proper  attention 
to  bis  locks,  and,  as  a  consequence,  they  were 
in  sad  disorder.  Mrs.  Steele,  who  had  an 
overweening  fondness  for  John,  and  all  that  re¬ 
lated  to  him,  and  determined  to  repair  his  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  before  he  returned  to  camp, 
had  procured  a  comb  and  was  engaged  in 
combing  out  his  hair,  all  the  while  keeping  up 
a  running  conversation  with  him  on  the  recent 
events  so  interesting  to  all.  The  others  of  the 
party  were  engaged  in  various  ways  in  and 
about  the  house,  in  urging  to  completion  the 
arrangements  for  their  departure.  Meanwhile 
the  Tories,  who  had  collected  in  large  numbers, 
were  stealthily  approaching  the  house  in  two 
divisions,  to  prevent  all  chance  of  escape.  They 
were  led  by  one  Coonrod  Huntsucker,  a  Tory 
of  bloodiest  dye,  and  numbered  among  their 
twnks  many  of  the  neighbors  and  former  fblends 
of  those  whose  life-blood  they  were  now  seek¬ 
ing  so  eagerly. 

Vou  111—16. 


Une  of  Steele's  party,  going  toward  the  orch¬ 
ard  to  bring  up  his  horse,  suddenly  discovered 
himself  in  the  presence  of  the  leader  of  the 
loyalists,  who  were  advancing  through  the 
standing  com.  Huntsucker  waved  his  band  to 
intimate  silence,  which  the  other  was  so  far 
from  maintaining  that  he  fired  at  his  foe, 
wounding  him  in  the  bridle-hand,  and  then, 
shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  ran  toward  the 
house.  On  his  way  he  fortunately  fell  into  a 
ditch,  which  screened  him  from  the  enemy  and 
saved  his  life. 

The  crack  of  the  rifle,  the  shouting  of  the 
man,  and  the  screams  of  the  girls — who  were 
now  running  toward  the  house  with  rapid 
steps — gave  the  alarm  to  the  inmates,  and 
mother  and  son  sprang  to  the  door,  from  whence 
they  could  plainly  see  the  whole  force  of  the 
enemy  rapidly  approaching.  No  time  was  to 
be  lost.  The  first  impulse  was  to  fight,  but 
seeing  the  disparity  of  numbers,  and  consequent 
hopelessness  of  the  contest,  she  shouted  to  the 
men  to  “  clear  themselves”  as  fast  as  possible. 
Turning  to  her  eon,  she  handed  him  the  port¬ 
manteau  and  bade  him  be  off.  He  was  not 
slow  to  take  her  advice,  and  sprang  for  his 
horse,  while  she  ran  to  let  down  the  bars  lead¬ 
ing  out  of  the  door-yard  into  the  road.  With¬ 
out  waiting  for  his  hat,  the  captin  mounted  his 
horse — a  noble  animal — which  was  tied  near 
the  bouse ;  hastily  lashing  the  portmanteau 
behind  him,  and  with  his  hair  streaming  in  the 
wind,  and  his  trusty  rifle  in  hand,  he  started 
for  the  road.  When  he  approached  the  bars  he 
found  that  his  mother  bad  not  yet  had  time  to 
let  them  down,  and  having  no  surplus  time,  he 
urged  his  steed  forward,  raised  him  with  the 
bridle,  and  cleared  them  at  a  bound.  Turning 
as  he  did  so,  he  shook  his  rifle  defiantly  at  the 
foe,  at  the  same  time  receiving  the  parting  ad¬ 
monition  of  his  mother :  “  Good  bye,  John, 
take  care  of  yourself  and  the  papers.”  and  the 
next  moment  was  dashing  up  the  road  at  the 
top  of  bis  horse’s  speed  toward  another  division 
of  the  Tories,  who  were  approaching  from  that 
direction.  All  but  five  of  the  party  followed 
him,  Mra  Steele  having  removed  the  bars  as 
well  as  she  could.  Dashing  after  their  leader, 
they  made  a  daring  onset  upon  the  Tories  in 
the  road,  who,  taken  by  surprise  at  their  au¬ 
dacity  and  courage,  scattered  right  and  left, 
and  they  escaped  them  without  a  wound,  and, 
taking  their  course  toward  Charlotte,  they  ai^ 
rived  in  safety  at  Sumter’s  camp. 

Notwithstanding  the  whole  fire  of  the  enemy 
was  directed  toward  the  bars,  Mrs.  Steele  es¬ 
caped  unhurt,  although  her  dress  was  perfor- 
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Ated  by  bails  iu  luauy  places.  Two  of  the 
Whigs,  who  were  the  last  to  get  off,  ou  going 
through  the  bars  were  shot  and  fell  from  their 
horses,  carrying  her  with  them  to  the  ground. 
As  she  extricated  herself  from  beneath  the 
bodies,  covered  with  blood  and  dirt,  her  first 
inquiry  was  after  “  John  and  the  papers and 
upon  being  informed  of  their  safety,  she  ex- 
prcs.sed  her  content  and  went  to  look  after  the 
wounded,  of  whom  there  were  three. 


INFLUENCE  OF  WOMEN  IN  LITERATURE.* 

The  place  now  occupied  by  women  in  the 
field  of  literature  is  by  no  means  inconsidera¬ 
ble  or  unimportant.  Perhaps  no  fact  is  more 
significant  in  the  progress  of  the  age  than  the 
vast  accumulation  of  books,  and  the  spread  of 
ideas  through  the  efforts  of  the  gentler  sex. 
We  may  not  be  disposed  to  see  this  in  all  the 
depths  of  its  bearings,  but  the  fact  remains, 
and  the  times  to  come  must  and  will  reveal 
features  growing  ouk  of  this  fact.  While 
women  remained  in  the  privacy  of  the  home- 
circle — the  number  of  those  who  stepped  beyond 
being  as  one  to  ten  thousand — the  influence  of 
the  sex  was  comparatively  little  felt  beyond 
the  nursery  and  the  fireside.  Here  she  might 
be  sweet,  winning  and  lovely,  but  she  made  no 
deep  mark  to  be  chalked  In  with  the  furrows 
of  time.  The  boy  went  from  the  reach  of  her 
gentle  sway,  or  her  unlovely  rule,  harmed  or 
unharmed  but  for  a  brief  space — he  might  re¬ 
member  the  hearth-smile  as  a  thing  to  cheer  in 
after  life,  perhaps  to  check ;  or  he  might  re¬ 
member  its  discords  with  disgust ;  but  he 
shajicd  his  own  course  in  spite  of  all.  He  bat¬ 
tled  with  the  world  unaided  by  the  mother— he 
had  great  problems  to  solve  which  she  might 
not  understand.  He  might  go  to  her  in  some 
needs  of  the  heart — she  might  even  aid  his  re¬ 
ligious  aspirations ;  but  thought  and  opinions 
were  beyond  her  sphere  ;  she  might  assist  in 
the  affections  but  not  in  ideas. 

All  this  was  manifestly  bad  for  the  world, 
and  retarded  its  progress,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  prolonged  its  abuses.  We  need  all  the 
aid  that  mind  in  its  every  aspect  can  supply. 
Most  of  all  do  we  need  to  know  the  utmost  of 
that  which  the  mothers  of  the  land  can  bring  to 
the  common  stock  of  ideas.  Men  are  compara¬ 
tively  harmless  in  their  opinions.  They  may 
thunder  in  the  fomm  and  make  the  echo  ring 
with  the  excitations  from  the  stump — appeal 
from  the  pulpit,  and  teach  in  academic  grove, 
but  the  bent  given  to  character  by  the  voice  of 
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the  mother,  teaching  the  child  at  her  kuee,  is 
more  powerful  than  all  these  combined.  Where 
she  is  weak,  the  child  is  weak,  whether  the 
imbecility  be  that  of  body  or  mind,  or  both 
conjoined.  Time  may  rectify  much,  but  the 
full,  glad,  glorious  life  will  be  wanting. 

Within  the  last  twenty-five  years  this  state 
of  things  has  very  much  changed.  Without 
aid,  or  incitement,  or  encouragement  from  the 
other  sex,  women,  by  the  bare  force  of  a  great 
necessity,  have  begun  to  mingle  themselves 
with  all  the  prominent  ideas  of  the  day.  They 
are  not  unfelt  in  theology,  philosophy,  science, 
history  and  biography  ;  but  most  of  all  is  there 
a  deep  and  significant  expression  of  womanly 
capacity  through  the  literature  of  all  countries 
in  which  culture  can  be  afforded  to  the  sex. 
France,  England,  Germany,  Sweden,  but  most 
of  all  our  own  country,  has  furnished  forth  an 
army  in  the  walks  of  literature.  In  our  coun¬ 
try,  notwithstanding  the  prejudices  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  are  so  strongly  against  effort  of  any  kind 
by  woman  out  of  the  domestic  circle,  the  free 
expression  of  opinion  here,  the  natural  inde¬ 
pendence  in  it,  growing  out  of  our  exemption 
from  castes,  and  the  necessities  of  continued  in¬ 
dividual  exertion  to  insure  pecuniary  results 
and  personal  position,  have  all  combined  to 
render  women  better  poised,  and  possibly  more 
ambitious,  than  the  women  of  any  other  coun¬ 
try.  The  woman  of  mere  wealth  is  little  known, 
and  less  cared  for,  while  the  woman  of  thought 
and  of  womanly  action  commands  our  interest 
and  respect.  The  woman  who  is  a  poet  is  more 
an  object  of  wonder  than  the  man  who  writes 
verses.  Men  who  are  themselves  competitors 
for  fame  or  emolument  may  find  it  for  their  in¬ 
terest  to  decry  the  productions  of  the  woman 
poet,  painter,  speaker  or  writer,  but  the  great 
heart  of  the  people  will  go  with  her,  because 
there  is  an  inborn  worship  in  every  man’s  mind 
for  what  is  true,  and  noble,  and  earnest,  and 
beautiful  in  womanly  culture.  The  great  cry 
raised  against  this  progressive  effort  in  the  one 
sex  comes  only  from  the  vain  and  shallow  of  the 
other.  The  age  needs,  nay  demands,  more  of 
women  than  in  times  past,  and  where  a  need  is 
felt  a  supply  Invariably  follows. 

As  to  the  moral  effect  which  may  follow  the 
efforts  of  woman,  it  is  not  yet  fixed.  We  are 
inclined  to  think,  that  as  yet,  her  literature  has 
been  more  sensuous  than  intellectual.  More 
than  this,  we  are  confident  that  the  magnetism 
produced  by  her  out-given  heart-throbs  has 
warmed  into  vitality  a  vast  number  of  wom¬ 
anly  men  who,  without  manly  force,  or  manly 
vigor  of  intellect,  have  given  way  to  unmanly 
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mawkii'liaess  and  morbid  complamiuga,  Laura 
Matilda  prettiueiises  and  sentimcutalibma,  quite 
to  the  sbume  of  maubood.  Keato,  Teuuysou, 
and  a  host  of  imitatora  iu  our  country,  have 
quite  too  much  of  this  womanly  seasitiveneas ; 
and  they  are  to  thank  the  literature  of  women 
for  this  reaulu  The  downright  Ecnauality  of 
Moore,  and  the  morbid  paasionateness  of  Byron, 
were  scarcely  more  reprehensible ;  they  argued, 
at  least,  a  manlineas  of  nerve  and  muscle, 
which  is  greatly  wanting  in  their  aucceaaora. 

Our  literature  ia  growing  rather  fine  than 
forceful,  more  elegant  than  original.  We  read 
it, and  fuel  aa  if  we  had  been  under  an  exhausted 
receiver.  We  feel  as  an  old  Athlete  might 
have  felt  who  was  condemned  to  wrestle  with 
pigmies.  We  are  tired  of  the  whole  achool  of 
.Mosaic  workers  like  Longfellow,  and  imitators 
Kke  Bayard  Taylor,  and  Curtis,  and  Stoddard. 
We  wish  the  women  would  do  braver  works, 
that  men  may  catch  a  new  inspiration.  We 
are  sure  that  all  these  men  would  have  been  so 
much  more  than  they  are,  had  a  dozen  clear, 
vigorous,  honest,  earnest  minds,  like  that,  for 
instance,  of  Margaret  Fuller,  enthused  and  en¬ 
larged  them.  She  created  antagonism,  it  may 
be.  So  much  the  better  for  the  world.  So 
docs  the  lightning,  and  the  earthquake ;  and 
the  very  soul  of  nature  is  glad  that  the  stag¬ 
nant  pool  has  been  broken  up,  and  the  old 
granite  disrupted,  that  we  may  have  the  glory 
of  the  rainbow,  and  a  new  creation  of  beauty, 
which  shall  And  expression  in  the  obelisk,  the 
temple,  and  the  railway.  The  very  soul  of 
man  nauseates  at  all  this  weakness,  and  dul- 
ness,  and  incompleteness. 

But  we  arc  saying  more  than  was  our  design 
to  say  preliminary  to  some  notice  of  MissChese- 
boro's  volume.  We  have  a  dozen  writers,  who 
are  women  far  better  known  and  far  better  ap¬ 
preciated  than  Caroline  Cheseboro.  That  is  no 
olgection,  in  our  opinion.  We  have  writers 
who  will  concoct  a  better  plot,  and  tell  a  story 
of  more  popular  interest — but  that  is  a  trifle 
also.  The  drawing  up  of  a  plot  is  of  minor 
importance.  Many  women  portray  better,  but 
they  do  not  ertaU  so  well.  They  write  more 
gracefully,  bnt  less  earnestly.  There  is  heart 
in  what  Caroline  Cheseboro  writes — but  there 
is  head  also.  She  knows  what  she  means  to 
say,  and  she  says  it  in  this  book  of  Victoria. 
Indeed,  the  whole  book  is  written  with  a  sort 
of  malice  prepense.  She  is  terribly  conscious 
of  her  work.  She  will  not  let  your  imagina¬ 
tion  or  intellect  help  her  in  the  least.  She 
does  everything  for  the  reader ;  tells  how  it  is 
all  done ;  just  how  every  thought  came,  how 


every  emotion  worked  in  the  brains  and  hearts 
of  her  characters.  She  gives  you  line  upon 
line  as  to  how  all  was  done,  till  you  wish  she 
would  stop.  This  is  the  great  and  crying  de¬ 
fect  in  the  artistic  efforts  of  the  writer.  You 
see  all  the  processes  of  her  own  mind.  You  see 
all  the  movements  of  the  machinery ;  you 
know,  as  if  the  subject  lay  upon  a  dissecting 
table,  why  the  muscle  moves  when  a  particu¬ 
lar  nerve  is  touched.  You  do  not  have  a  com¬ 
plete  whole  until  you  have  witnessed  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  bone  and  muscle,  nerve  and  integument 
This  is  a  power,  but  not  the  highest.  It  is  not 
artistic,  it  is  nut  the  process  of  high  genius. 

Miss  Cheseboro  is  deficient  in  imagination. 
Had  she  more  of  the  faculty  heVself,  she  would 
leave  mure  to  its  ofBce  iu  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  Her  style  reminds  you  of  the  barren 
directness  of  Crabbe.  It  has  no  glow,  no  fer¬ 
vency.  It  goes  on  piling  up  incident  and  asser¬ 
tion,  but  you  are  never  led  ona'ard  as  at  un¬ 
seen  melodies  —  the  trees  move,  the  harts 
dance,  but  not  at  the  music  of  an  Orpheus. 
Here  is  power,  but  not  the  highest,  and  yet  she 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  of  the 
times. 

The  story  is  laid  in  Massachusetts,  two  hnn- 
dred  years  ago.  It  opens  with  a  shipwreck — 
it  closes  with  one.  The  first  is  natural,  the 
second  moral.  The  storm  clears  from  the  first, 
and  leaves  a  noble  woman,  Margaret  Glad¬ 
stone,  lying  upon  the  beach  nearly  dead.  She 
is  saved  because  she  has  a  work  to  do.  The 
elements  had  no  power  to  hinder  this  work,  and 
so  Margaret  Gladstone  lives.  The  second  wreck 
leaves  a  body  upon  the  earth  ;  but  there  has 
been  the  wreck  of  a  beautiful  world,  which 
should  have  sung  with  the  morning  stars ;  the 
eyes  of  the  body  no  more  open  upon  the  glad 
earth ;  but  the  gates  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
slide  upon  their  golden  hinges  to  let  an  angel 
in,  while  the  cruel  multitude  and  the  blind 
executors  of  law  look  up  to  a  gallows  on  which 
swings  the  fair  slender  shape  of  a  young  girl. 

The  story  is  one  of  witchcraft.  Maud  Sal- 
tonstall,  a  child  of  genius,  glowing  with  life  and 
beauty,  and  innocence,  one  of  those 

“  Who  do  God’s  will  and  know  it  not,” 
is  attached  to  Archibald  Kensett,  who  loves  her 
in  retnm  with  that  ardor  of  youth  and  ro¬ 
mance  so  little  understood  in  that  Puritanic 
age.  Hope  Rossiter  loves  the  youth  also,  and 
being  a  godly  maiden,  learned  withal,  and, 
under  an  apparently  cold  intellectual  charac¬ 
ter,  holding  within  her  the  elements  of  deep 
passionateness,  unknown  to  herself  and  nnsup- 
posed  by  others,  mistakes  her  natural  human 
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emotions  for  the  action  of  one  acted  upon  by  a 
wicked,  deluded  spirit  She  is  affianced  to  a 
Puritan  preacher,  and  bewildered  and  per¬ 
plexed  by  emotions  which  were  alike  new  and 
inexplicable,  worn  by  study  and  hard  mental 
action,  she  falls  ill.  Her  mind  had  pondered 
much  the  stories  of  witchcraft,  which  at  that 
period  was  the  great  delusion  of  the  mother 
country,  and  with  a  profound  self-delusion,  she 
boldly  accuses  the  beautiful  Maud  as  the  cause 
of  her  sufferings. 

This  part  of  the  story  is  wTOught  out  with 
genuine  power  and  much  artistic  skill.  It  con 
summates  a  story  which  may  hare  lagged 
heavily  in  the  preceding  pages,  but  you  see  at 
once  that  the  writer  has  felt  all  her  prior  say¬ 
ings  to  have  been  essential  to  the  denouement 
of  the  whole.  The  conversations  here  are  con¬ 
cise  and  to  the  purpose.  We  enter  into  the 
state  of  mind  with  the  speakei-s,  and  see  how  it 
was  they  reached  conscientiously  the  results 
attained. 

Miss  Cheseboro  has  been  of  late  reading 
much  of  the  old  well  of  English  undefiled,” 
and  it  has  not  improved  her  style,  which  is 
rarely  elegant,  even  in  her  former  productions. 

This  course  of  reading,  evidently  new,  has 
filled  her  pages  with  affectations  and  conceits 
which  greatly  mar  the  work.  She  often  at¬ 
tempts  an  oracular  import  which  does  not  at 
•all  belong  to  her  quality  of  mind,  which  is 
Tcry  matter-of-fact,  but  withal  remarkable  in 
its  compass,  and  original  in  its  exercise.  What 
•we  have  said  as  a  critic  could  not  have  been 
•suggested  of  a  writer  of  less  force  and  individu¬ 
alism.  A  vein  of  religious  sentiment, evidently 
the  characteristic  of  the  writer’s  own  mind,  di¬ 
vested  of  cant,  and  wholesome  and  healthful, 
gives  a  last  touch  of  value  to  a  book  remarka- 
t>le  in  itself. 

- - 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  INTEMPERANCE. 

HT  DR.  J  R.  Bl'CHARAR. 

Wht  is  it  that  all  over  the  world,  man,  civi¬ 
lized  or  savage,  ignorant  or  enlightened— in 
the  frigid  or  in  the  torrid  zone — resorts  to  arti¬ 
ficial  stimulants,  which  become  destructive  to 
the  integrity  of  his  character,  and  the  health 
of  his  constitution  ?  This  habit,  which  seems 
to  be  coeval  and  coextensive  with  the  human 
race,  limited  only  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
the  means  of  stimulation,  must  have  some  sure 
foundation  in  the  laws  of  nature.  It  cannot 
be  that  a  habit  which  all  nations  are  ready  to 
adopt,  and  with  which  none  are  willing  to  part, 
should  be  a  mere  accident  of  social  life — a 
mere  artificial  perversion  of  natural  taste.  If 


it  bad  no  strong  organic  foundation,  it  would 
not  have  so  successfully  foiled  the  immense 
amount  of  moral  force  which  has  been  arrayed 
against  it,  the  prohibitory  laws  which  have 
been  enacted,  and  the  terrible  warnings  derived 
from  the  misery,  devastation  and  death  which 
it  produces. 

In  the  zealous  struggles  against  intemper¬ 
ance,  extreme  doctrines  have  been  adopted, 
which  can  scarcely  bear  the  test  of  examina¬ 
tion.  The  appetite  for  ardent  spirits  has  been 
regarded  as  purely  artificial,  and  alchohol 
itself,  as  a  purely  noxious  and  poisonous  sub¬ 
stance,  of  no  legitimate  utility — always  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  health  and  stamina  of  the  coiistitn- 
tion,  and  incapable  of  acting  otherwise  than  as 
a  poison.  These  extreme  doctrines,  which  are 
not  scientifically  accurate,  are  by  no  means  ne¬ 
cessary  to  the  advocacy  or  the  support  of  tem¬ 
perance.  The  use  of  stimulants  is  not  entirely 
foreign  to  the  laws  and  adaptation  of  the 
human  constitution  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  so 
greatly  favored  by  certain  common  organic 
tendencies,  as  to  render  it  extremely  difficult 
to  draw  the  prohibitory  line,  and  to  prevent 
men  from  passing  on  down  the  inclined  plane 
of  sensual  indulgence  to  the  degradation  and 
ruin  of  beastly  intemperance. 

The  source  of  all  sensual  excesses  in  eating 
and  drinking,  lies  in  the  alimentive  region  of 
the  brain,  which  prompts  to  these  excesses ; 
and  beyond  that  region  it  lies  in  the  physical 
constitution  of  the  t)ody,  which,  instead  of 
maintaining  itself,  like  a  tree,  in  solid  and 
stately  vigor,  is  continually  wasting  its  mate¬ 
rial,  and  losing  both  weight  and  vital  force  un¬ 
less  sustained  by  external  means.  Two  great 
demands  arise  from  the  constitution  of  the 
body,  and  are  recognized  by  the  organ  of  ali- 
mentiveness.  Those  two  demands  arise  from 
the  two  forms  of  waste  and  decline — the  con¬ 
tinual  loss  of  the  material  of  the  body,  and  the 
corresponding  loss  of  vital  and  nervous  power. 
The  loss  of  material  we  are  compelled  to  sup¬ 
ply  by  the  introduction  of  similar  material 
through  the  digestive  organs — in  other  words, 
by  the  supply  of  nutriment ;  and  the  loss  of 
nervous  or  vital  force  we  are  obliged  to  supply 
by  stimulation.  Nutrition  and  stimulation  are, 
then,  the  two  great  incessant  demands  of  a  liv¬ 
ing  body.  Nutrients  and  stimulants  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  by  nature,  partly  combined  and 
partly  separate.  Our  food  usually  presents  a 
large  amount  of  nutrition,  with  a  small  amount 
of  stimulation,  while  various  condiments  and 
drinks  present  a  large  amount  of  stimulating 
power,  with  little  or  no  nutritive  capacity. 
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Water,  which  is  the  largest  article  of  humaa 
eoDsumptioa,  is  perhaps  the  ouly  article  which 
prcscQts  uutrieut  material  entirely  isolated 
from  stimulation.  Our  solid  food  generally 
combines  nutrition  and  stimulation  in  the  pro¬ 
portions  best  adapted  to  health  and  longevity — 
the  greatest  amount  of  stimulation  being  found 
in  animal  food,  and  the  lca.st  in  fruits.  In  the 
condiments  of  the  table — salt,  pepper,  mustard, 
vinegar,  spices,  coffee  and  tea — we  find  stimula¬ 
tion,  with  very  little  nutrition,  salt  being  the 
most  nutritious  article  of  this  group.  In  the 
various  tonics,  stimulants  and  aromatics  of  the 
materia  medica,  we  find  stimulation  isolated 
from  nutrition.  Among  these  articles  alcohol 
occupies  a  conspicuous  place,  as  one  of  the 
most  efficient  stimulants,  though  nearly  desti¬ 
tute  of  nutrition,  aside  from  the  water  which  is 
associated  with  it. 

In  the  compounds  which  nature  presents  us, 
ranging  from  water,  a  pure  nutrient,  to  capsi¬ 
cum,  which  is  considered  a  pure  stimulant,  we 
have  an  ample  opportunity  of  selecting  the 
amount  of  nutrition  and  the  amount  of  stimu¬ 
lation  which  may  be  demanded  at  any  time  by 
the  constitution,  and  thus  judiciously  following 
the  admonition  of  the  natural  appetite.  In 
thus  gratifying  our  natural  appetites,  we  feel 
an  immediate  pleasure  and  benefit,  which 
shows  that  we  have  acted  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  health.  We  take  food  when  hungry, 
drink  when  thirsty,  and  stimulants  when  ex¬ 
hausted — thus  restoring  the  constitution  to  the 
vigorous  condition  in  which  it  stood  before  the 
hunger,  thirst  and  exhaustion  arose.  That  such 
a  course  is  natural  and  proper  no  one  w  ould 
doubt  on  the  first  presentation  of  the  subject, 
who  has  not  previously  been  impressed  with  a 
peculiar  physiological  or  metaphysical  theory. 
But  perhaps  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  sole 
purpose  of  food  is  to  supply  material  chem¬ 
ically  adapted  to  repairing  the  waste  of  the 
body,  and  that  just  in  proportion  as  stimulation 
is  sought  the  laws  of  health  are  violated.  To 
this  I  reply  that  the  love  of  stimulus  is  as 
much  an  organic  element  of  human  nature  as 
the  love  of  food.  They  lie  in  the  same  region 
of  the  brain— the  love  of  stimulus  immediately 
anterior  to  the  ear,  adjacent  to  the  part  called 
the  tragus,  and  the  love  of  food  just  anterior 
to  the  love  of  stimulus. 

By  exciting  the  organ  of  the  love  of  stimu¬ 
lus  alone  we  produce  a  strong  desire  for  stimu¬ 
lation.  This  desire  renders  stimulants  gener¬ 
ally  agreeable,  and,  as  it  becomes  stronger, 
demands  alcboholic  drinks  of  different  grades 
of  strength,  rising  from  cider,  wine  and  beer,  to 


the  strongest  whisky,  rum  and  brandy.  When 
the  organ  of  love  of  stimulus  is  defective, 
these  desires  do  not  arise,  and  the  individual  is 
no  more  inclined  to  intoxication  than  one  with 
small  alimentiveness  would  be  to  gluttony. 

MThen  I  first  discovered  that  the  love  of 
stimulus  was  an  essential  organic  element  of 
human  nature  I  was  somewhat  startled  by  the 
fact,  as  it  appeared  to  give  countenance  to  the 
propriety  of  spirituous  indulgence.  But  a  lit¬ 
tle  reflection  showed  what  was  the  legitimate 
sphere  of  this  organ.  As  nature  has  given 
man  organs  to  demaud  nutrient  and  stimulant 
materials,  so  has  she  supplied  the  articles  which 
nourish  and  the  articles  which  stimulate,  and 
given  to  the  human  body  a  constitution  which 
demands  both  nutrition  and  stimulation.  The 
physical  demand  for  nutrition  is  easily  compre¬ 
hended  by  reference  to  the  decomposition  and 
waste  of  all  the  tissues  of  the  body,  and  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  blood  below  the  normal  quan¬ 
tity  which  is  necessary  to  health  and  vitality. 
When  the  constitution  has  the  proper  degree 
of  firmness,  or  proper  temperament,  the  decom¬ 
position  and  waste  of  the  tissues  docs  not  pro¬ 
ceed  so  rapidly,  and  therefore  the  demand  for 
food  is  less  frequent  and  urgent.  In  the  child, 
the  abdominal  organs  being  di.sproportionately 
large,  and  all  the  tissues  of  the  body  remarka¬ 
bly  soft,  the  decomposition  and  waste  of  mate¬ 
rial  is  remarkably  rapid,  and  consequently  it 
requires  more  frequent  and  abundant  supplies 
than  the  adult,  in  whom  the  abdominal  organs 
are  relatively  smaller  and  the  tissues  of  the 
body  generally  firmer.  In  men  of  the  hardest 
constitution,  and  greatest  amount  of  vital 
stamina,  the  demand  for  nutrition  is  less  ur¬ 
gent,  and  abstinence  may  be  borne  for  a  longer 
period.  It  is  desirable  to  fortify  the  constitu¬ 
tion  by  exertion,  to  such  a  degree  of  hardihood 
that  the  demand  for  nutrition  and  stimulation 
shall  be  reduced  to  the  most  moderate  amount 

The  demand  for  stimulation  arises  from  the 
exhaustion  of  the  nervous  power,  produced  by 
fasting,  exertion,  fatigue,  and  other  depressing 
influences,  and  is  usually  gratified  sufficiently  by 
the  food  which  furnishes  our  nourishment  But 
nature  offers  us  many  additions  to  our  nutri¬ 
ments  which  highten  their  stimulating  power. 
Salt,  which  is  a  nutriment,  being  essential  to 
the  constitution  of  the  human  body,  is  also  an 
important  stimulant  The  delightful  tastes 
and  odors  of  our  favorite  articles  of  food  fur¬ 
nish  a  large  amount  of  nervous  stimulation, 
and  this  stimulation  is  favorable  to  digestion  as 
well  as  to  the  enjoyment  of  life.  The  social 
intercourse  and  music  which  accompany  our 
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feaets  also  furoish  a  large  amouat  of  whole- 
iome  stimulation  to  the  nervous  system.  In  the 
orange  nature  offers  us  a  most  pleasant  aromatic 
stimulant  and  tonic,  which  we  can  hardly  avoid 
tasting  while  in  pursuit  of  its  pleasant  and 
scarcely  stimulating  pulp.  The  aromatic  pep¬ 
per.  and  the  warming  capsicum,  which  she 
places  before  us,  as  well  as  the  numerous  at¬ 
tractive  spices,  roots  and  barks  arc  not  sought 
by  man  as  articles  of  food,  but  merely  in  pro¬ 
portion  ns  he  feels  the  necessity  for  their  grate¬ 
fully  stimulating  properties. 

Whether,  in  an  ordinary  condition  of  health, 
man  should  resort  to  the  use  of  the  mere  stim¬ 
ulants,  such  as  coffee,  tea,  pepper,  spices,  barks 
and  bitters,  may  be  doubted  or  denied  by  the 
advocates  of  abstinence  and  simplicity,  or  by 
those  who  contend  that  stimulation  necessarily 
disturbs  the  normal  action  of  the  human  con¬ 
stitution.  But  when  the  demand  for  stimula¬ 
tion  becomes  more  urgent,  no  doubt  can  then 
be  entertained.  The  delicate  female,  to  whom 
a  tablespoonful  of  ardent  spirits  would  be  an 
intoxicating  dose,  after  being  reduced  to  the 
verge  of  death  by  hemorrhage,  will  bear  even 
a  pint  of  brandy  without  intoxication — the 
stimulation  of  the  remedy  in  this  case  merely 
counteracting  the  exhaustion  produced  by  the 
hemorrhage.  In  the  attacks  of  malignant  cho¬ 
lera,  the  prostration  of  the  nervous  system  and 
the  exhaustion  of  the  fluids  create  a  most  ur¬ 
gent  demand  for  stimulation,  and  the  most  po¬ 
tent  stimulants  known  are  applied  with  signal 
success.  Brandy,  guaiacum,  cloves,  ammonia, 
capsicum  and  the  essential  oils  are  used  by  the 
best  practitioners  in  a  very  heroic  manner. 
Under  this  system  of  practice  not  more  than 
one-twentieth  die.  A  disease  which  is  arrested 
by  powerful  stimulation,  when  fully  developed, 
will  be  much  more  easily  arrested  by  a  milder 
stimulation  in  its  earlier  stages.  A  judicious 
use  of  salt,  pepper  and  vinegar  by  persons  pre¬ 
disposed  to  choleraic  attacks  would  generally 
prevent  them. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  human  Ufa  there  is 
a  great  amount  of  debility  and  exhaustion 
which  might  be  arrested  in  its  incipient  stages, 
by  the  judicious  use  of  mild  stimulants,  but 
which,  if  not  so  arrested,  would  endanger  the 
occurrence  of  disease.  What  species  of  stimu¬ 
lants  might  thus  with  propriety  constitute  part 
of  a  dietetic  system,  or  to  what  extent  they 
should  be  used,  I  need  not  inquire.  But  that 
the  milder  alcoholic  beverages,  such  as  cider, 
wine  and  beer,  and  the  nervous  stimulants,  tea 
and  coffee,  may  properly  occupy  a  certain 
q)here  in  our  dietetic  system  I  have  no  doubt 


Yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  p^opo^ 
tion  as  we  rely  upon  stimulants  to  relieve  the 
constitution  from  exhaustion,  we  are  contract¬ 
ing  a  habit  which  it  is  desirable  to  avoid.  The 
more  perfect  the  health  and  stamina  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  the  less  liable  it  is  to  that  degree  of 
exhaustion  which  calls  for  pure  stimulants. 
And,  although  we  may  live  in  comparative 
health  and  comfort  while  relying  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  upon  mere  stimulants,  it  would  certaiuly 
be  far  better  to  raise  the  vital  power  above  the 
necessity  of  such  external  assistants.  1  would, 
therefore,  say  to  all  who  have  become  accu.s- 
tomed  to  the  use  of  stimulants,  there  is  a  vital 
defect  in  your  constitution,  which  is  proved  by 
your  demanding  a  medicine  or  stimulant  which 
the  perfectly  healthy  man  does  not  require. 
It  is  essential  that  your  constitution  should  be 
strengthened  by  a  proper  tonic  course  until 
you  are  placed  above  this  necessity. 

Such  would  bo  the  proper  language  to  ad¬ 
dress  to  those  who  stimulate  to  an  intemperate 
extent  There  is  no  propriety  in  snatching 
rudely  from  the  man  accustomed  to  stimula¬ 
tion  the  peculiar  beverage  to  which  his  consti¬ 
tution  has  become  accustomed,  and  leaving 
him,  without  resource  or  admonition,  to  the 
sufl'ering  and  discomfort  which  ensues,  or  im¬ 
pelling  him  to  resort  to  some  other  form  of 
stimulation.  Intemperance  has  an  organic 
foundation,  and  prohibitory  laws  and  moral 
suasion  do  not  remove  its  cause  ;  until  we  for¬ 
tify  the  constitution  against  the  tendency  to  de¬ 
pression  and  exhaustion,  intemperance  is  not 
eradicated.  Men  absolutely  need  to  be  relieved 
from  the  depression  and  prostration  which 
many  habitually  experience;  and  unless  we 
understand  the  means  which  will  relieve  them, 
and  keep  them  relieved  from  this  depression  or 
exhaustion,  we  do  not  understand  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  intemperance.  Our  crusade  against  in¬ 
temperance,  then,  must  not  be  confined  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  influence  which  estab¬ 
lishes  temperance  societies,  and  procures 
pledges  to  sobriety,  nor  to  prohibitory  laws, 
which  render  alcoholic  drinks  almost  inaccessi¬ 
ble.  It  must  be  directed  to  elevating  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  man,«nd  eradicating  the  desire  for 
alcohol,  in  a  manner  harmonious  with  the  laws 
of  life,  health  and  happiness. 


THE  MAIDEN  WARRIOR. 

Sometime  just  before,  or  about  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  Serjeant  Jasper,  of  Marion’s  Brig¬ 
ade,  had  the  good  fortune  to  save  the  life  of  a 
young,  beautifhl  and  dark-eyed  ereole  girl, 
called  Sally  St.  Clair.  Her  susceptible  nature 


was  ovci’come  with  grntitudu  to  her  preserver, 
and  this  soon  ripened  into  a  passion  of  love,  of 
the  most  deep  and  fervent  kind.  She  lavished 
upon  him  the  whole  wealth  of  her  affections, 
and  the  whole  depths  of  a  passion  nurtured  by 
a  southern  sun.  When  he  was  called  upon  to 
join  the  ranks  of  his  country’s  defenders,  the 
prospect  of  their  separation  almost  maddened 
her.  Their  parting  came ;  but  scarcely  was 
she  left  alone,  ere  her  romantic  nature  prompt¬ 
ed  the  means  of  a  reunion.  Once  resolved,  no 
consideration  of  danger  could  dampen  her 
spirit,  and  no  thought  of  consequences  could 
move  her  purpose.  She  severed  her  long  and 


jetty  ringlets,  and  provided  herself  with  male 
attire.  In  these  she  robed  herself  and  set  forth 
to  follow  the  fortunes  of  her  lover. 

A  smooth-faced,  beautiful  and  delicate  strip¬ 
ling  appeared  among  the  hardy,  rough  and  gi¬ 
ant  frames  who  composed  the  corps  to  which 
Jasper  belonged.  The  contrast  brjtween  the 
stripling  and  these  men,  in  their  uncouth  garbs, 
their  massive  faces,  embrowned  and  discolored 
by  sun  and  rain,  was  indeed  striking.  But 
none  were  more  eager  for  the  battle,  or  so  in¬ 
different  to  fatigue,  as  the  fair-faced  boy.  It 
was  found  that  his  energy  of  character,  resolu¬ 
tion  and  courage  amply  supplied  his  lack  of 
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physique.  None  ever  suspected  him  to  be  a 
woman.  Not  even  Jasper  himself,  although 
she  was  often  by  his  side,  penetrated  her  dis¬ 
guise. 

The  romance  of  her  situation  increased  the 
fervor  of  her  passion.  It  was  her  delight  to 
reflect  that,  unknown  to  him,  she  was  by  bis 
side  watching  over  him  in  the  hour  of  danger. 
She  fed  her  passion  by  gazing  upon  him  in  the 
hour  of  slumber,  hovering  near  him  when 
stealing  through  the  swamp  and  thicket,  and 
iKJing  always  ready  to  avert  danger  from  his 
head. 

But  gradually  there  stole  a  melancholy  pre¬ 
sentment  over  the  poor  girl's  miud.  She  had 
been  tortured  with  hopes  deferred ;  the  war 
was  prolonged:  and  the  prospect  of  being  re¬ 
stored  to  him  grew  more  and  more  uncertain. 
But  now  she  felt  that  her  dream  of  happiness 
could  never  be  realized.  She  became  convinced 
that  death  was  about  to  snatch  her  away  from 
his  side ;  but  she  prayed  that  she  might  die, 
and  he  never  know  to  what  length  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  her  passion  led  her. 

It  was  an  eve  before  a  battle.  The  camp 
had  sunk  into  repose.  The  watchfires  were 
burning  low,  and  only  the  slow  tread  of  senti¬ 
nels  fell  upon  the  profound  silence  of  the  night 
air,  as  they  moved  through  the  dark  shadows 
of  the  forest.  Stretched  upon  the  ground,  with 
no  other  couch  than  a  blanket,  reposed  the 
warlike  form  of  Jasper.  Climbing  vines  trailed 
themselves  into  a  canopy  above  his  bead, 
through  which  the  stars  shone  down  softly. 
The  faint  flicker  from  the  c.xpiring  embers  of  a 
fire  fell  athwart  his  countenance,  and  tinged 
the  cheek  of  one  who  bent  above  his  couch.  It 
was  the  smooth-faced  stripling.  She  bent  low 
down,  as  if  to  listen  to  his  dreams,  or  to  breathe 
into  his  soul  pleasant  visiops  of  love  and  hap 
pi  ness.  But  tears  trace  themselves  down  the 
fair  one's  cheek,  and  fall  silently  but  rapidly 
upon  the  brow  of  her  lover.  A  mysterious 
voice  has  told  her  that  the  hour  of  parting  has 
come  ;  that  to-morrow  her  destiny  is  consum¬ 
mated.  There  is  one  last,  long,  lingering  look, 
and  then  the  unhappy  maid  is  seen  to  tear  her¬ 
self  away  from  the  spot,  to  weep  out  her  sor¬ 
row  in  privacy. 

Fierce  and  terrible  is  the  conflict  that  on  the 
morrow  rages  on  that  spot.  Foremost  in  the 
battle  is  the  intrepid  Jasper,  and  ever  by  his 
side  fights  the  stripling  warrior.  Often,  during 
the  heat  and  the  smoke,  gleams  suddenly  upan 
the  eyes  of  Jasper  the  melancholy  face  of  the 
maiden.  In  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  surround¬ 
ed  by  enemies,  the  lovers  fight  side  by  side. 


Suddenly  a  lance  is  levelled  at  the  breast  of 
Jasper  ;  but  swifter  than  the  lance  is  Sally  St. 
Clair.  There  is  a  wild  cry,  and  at  the  feet  of 
Jasper  sinks  the  maiden,  with  the  life-blood 
gushing  from  her  white  bosom,  which  had  been 
thrown,  as  a  shield,  before  his  breast.  He 
heeds  not  now  the  din,  nor  the  danger  of  the 
conflict ;  but  down  by  the  side  of  the  dying 
boy  he  kneels.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  does 
he  learn  that  the  stripling  is  his  Ibve ;  that 
often  by  the  campi-fire,  and  in  the  swamp,  she 
had  been  by  his  side  ;  that  the  dim  visions  in 
his  slumber,  of  an  angel  face  hovering  above 
him.  had  indeed  been  true.  In  the  midst  ot 
the  battle,  with  her  lover  by  her  side,  and  the 
barb  still  in  her  bosom,  the  heroic  maiden 
dies  I 

Her  name,  her  sex,  and  her  noble  devotion, 
soon  became  known  through  the  corps.  There 
was  a  tearful  group  gathered  around  her 
grave  ;  there  was  not  one  of  those  hardy  war¬ 
riors  who  did  not  bedew  her  grave  with  tears. 
They  buried  her  near  the  river  Santee,  “  in  a 
green  shady  nook,  that  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
stoien  out  of  Paradise.” 


STANZA  S  TO  JULIA. 

BT  EB-XEST  HEU'E.NSTBIX. 

I,  in  woodland  bending  down. 

Heard  the  insects  chirping  free, 
But,  in  very  truth  must  own, 

Never  thought  of  them,  but  ther~ 
Soft  a  shadow  pa.ssod  o*er  head, 

And  a  shadow  on  the  brook, 

To  his  crag  the  eagle  6ed, 

But  thy  form  the  shadow  took. 

Sliding  o^er  the  moss-grown  stone, 
With  a  murmur  speaking  low, 
Silver-sweet  the  monotone 
Of  the  fountain  in  its  flow ; 

And  the  moonbeams,  light  and  still, 
Kiss  the  fountain,  kiss  the  hill. 

But  the  light  is  thy  dear  eyes. 

And  the  murmur  thy  replies. 

TIs  thyself  in  each  and  all — 

For  my  soul  is  full  of  tbe4\ 

Haking  hill,  and  light,  and  fall. 

Insect,  bird,  and  shade,  and  tree. 
All  the  harmonies  of  earth, 

Sweetest  prototypes  of  love, 
Dearest  preludes  to  a  birth 
Hymned  by  angels  from  above. 

Ah  I  dear  Soul  of  Love  of  mine. 

I  should  dread  the  sweetest  thing, 
If  it  did  not  intertwine 
Something  fkr  more  hallowing — 
Dread  the  music  of  thy  voice, 

And  the  deep  light  of  thine  eye, 
Did  thy  spirit  not  rejoice, 

Throned  on  beauty  from  on  high. 

Xew  Torkj  August,  1856. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DAYTON. 

William  Lkwis  Dayton  was  born  in  the 
County  of  Somerset,  near  Baskenridge,  New 
Jersey,  on  the  17th  of  February,  1807.  His 
great-grandfather,  Jonathan  Dayton,  who  was 
of  English  descent,  settled  at  Elizabethtown,  in 
Essex  County,  as  early  at  least  as  1725,  and 
about  the  same  time  his  mother’s  grandfather 
removed  to  Baskenridge,  where  he  erected  the 
first  frame  dwelling  that  was  known  in  that 
section  of  the  country.  His  ancestry,  on  both 
the  father’s  and  mother’s  side,  took  honorable 
part  in  the  revolutionary  struggle. 

Elias  Dayton,  a  great  uncle  of  our  subject, 
was  a  General  of  Brigade  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  highly  distinguished  as  an  ardent  and 
and  active  officer  in  all  that  part  of  the  strug¬ 
gle  which  had  its  location  in  New  Jersey,  and 
in  some  instances  outside  the  bounds  of  his 
native  State.  Many  of  the  members  of  the 
family  held,  in  less  distinguished  positions, 
highly  honorable  places ;  and  it  is  the  boast  of 
the  family  (as  it  may  justly  be  of  many  of  the 
old  families  of  the  State)  that  in  the  times  that 


tried  men’s  souls  no  member  was  found  want¬ 
ing  in  devotion  to  his  country. 

The  National  House  of  Representatives  of 
1795-’96  was  presided  over  by  Jonathan  Day- 
ton,  son  of  General  Dayton,  and  great-uucle  to 
the  candidate. 

William  L.  Dayton  was  the  oldest  son  of 
Joel  Dayton,  a  farmer  at  Baskenridge,  who  had 
several  other  children  ;  the  only  other  one  of 
whom  we  have  any  considerable  knowledge 
being  Dr.  Alfred  B.  Dayton,  a  distinguished 
physician  of  Monmouth  County,  and  late  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  Medical  Society.  Mr.  Day- 
ton’s  early  life  was  spent  under  the  advantages 
of  excellent  instruction,  and  in  1821  he  matricu¬ 
lated  at  Nassau  Hall,  Princeton,  whence  he 
graduated  with  honor  in  1825.  During  all  his 
collegiate  course  he  had  looked  forward  to  a 
legal  life,  and  upon  quitting  college,  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  by  him  for  studying  with 
Hon.  Peter  D.  y room,  a  distinguished  lawyer 
of  the  State,  afterwards  Governor,  and  Min¬ 
ister  to  Prussia.  Ill  health,  however,  made 
his  study  liable  to  interruptions,  and  it  was 
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not  until  185U  or  1831  that  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar. 

Modest  to  a  fault  in  his  natural  disposition, 
and  with  a  slight  impediment  iu  his  speech — 
(the  elimination  or  softening  of  the  “  r  ”) — the 
young  man  only  gave  to  close  observers  and 
intimate  friends  any  indication  of  the  strong 
talent  and  native  energy  which  were  eventually 
to  raise  him  to  positions  so  distinguished.  At 
nearly  the  opening  of  his  professional  career  a 
circumstance  occurred — well  remembered  by 
his  friends  in  after  years — which  may  have  had 
no  small  effect  in  breaking  away  the  mi.st  of 
diffidence  which  surrounded  him.  and  showing 
the  strength  of  character  beneath.  He  began 
practice  in  Monmouth  County,  and,  we  believe, 
opened  his  first  law  office  at  Middletown  Point, 
in  that  county.  Very  soon  after  his  opening, 
he  was  employed  in  a  vexatious  suit,  in  which 
the  testimony  was  Involved  and  conflicting,  and 
the  opportunity  oft'ered  for  success  a  very  bad 
one.  Opposed  to  him  in  the  case  was  a  shrewd 
and  unscrupulous  old  lawyer,  with  considerable 
reputation,  and  who  made  a  haliitual  boast  of 
“taking  the  conceit  out  of  young  lawyers.” 
He  took  the  opportunity  of  bis  advantage  in 
sides  to  administer  a  most  bitter  dose  of  ridi¬ 
cule  and  invective,  in  which  Mr.  Dayton’s  slight 
elimination  of  the  “  r  ”  was  unsparingly  com¬ 
mented  upon. 

The  blow  was  considered,  by  most  who  knew 
him,  as  a  severe  one,  and  the  then  pale  diffi¬ 
dent  young  man  had  the  sympathy  of  the  whole 
community.  But  the  triumph  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  bitter  feeling  upon  the  other,  were  but 
of  a  short  duration.  An  early  day  saw  the  an¬ 
tagonists  pitted  again,  and  then  the  tables  were 
turned.  The  wily  old  lawyer  was  early  de¬ 
tected  by  Mr.  Dayton  in  some  underhand  mean¬ 
ness  for  procuring  evidence.  Dayton  permitted 
him  to  go  on  in  fancied  triumph  until  he  had 
inextricably  entangled  himself,  and  then  ex¬ 
posed  the  whole  affair,  closing  with  a  castiga¬ 
tion  of  the  old  man  which  was  imbued  with  a 
fearful  power  and  scathing  bitterness  as  trium¬ 
phant  as  it  was  unexpected. 

In  this  circumstance  the  door  of  legal  suc¬ 
cess  was  fully  opened,  and  the  young  man 
sprang  into  the  breach  with  alacrity  and 
energy. 

A  very  few  years — during  which  he  remained 
in  the  county — suflHced  to  show  his  command¬ 
ing  talents,  and  entering  the  political  arena  as 
a  Whig,  he  carried  the  strong  Democratic 
County  of  Monmouth  by  a  fine  majority  in 
183.5,  and  was  elected  to  the  State  Council 
(now  Senate.) 


The  course  of  Mr.  Dayton  in  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature  was  a  highly  honorable  one,  not  even 
his  extreme  youth  preventing  his  assuming  at 
once  a  leading  position.  His  career  in  that  di¬ 
rection  was,  however,  brought  to  an  end.  at  the 
close  of  1836,  by  his  appointment  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Associate  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State — the  youngest  man  (29)  who  hart 
ever  filled  that  position. 

He  remained  upon  the  bench  but  two  cr 
three  years,  from  the  superior  pecuniary  advan¬ 
tages  of  his  standing  at  the  bar,  and  a  feeling 
which  seemed  to  possess  him  that  he  hada  mis¬ 
sion  there,  and  about  1839  he  resigned  his  seat 
and  returned  to  the  arena  of  his  former  labors, 
where,  of  course,  his  position  was  highly  ad¬ 
vanced  in  honor  by  that  from  which  he  ):ad  re¬ 
tired.  It  may  be  said  that  from  that  time  he 
has  held  the  postion  of  one  of  the  first  of  the 
bar  of  the  State,  and  since  the  death  of  Gar¬ 
ret  D.  Wall  has  unquestionably  had  no  rival. 
Probably  be  has  not  more  than  one  or  two  su¬ 
periors  at  the  bar  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  where  his  appearances — though  highly 
honorable — have  been  peculiarly  few,  from  de¬ 
votion  to  the  interests  of  his  clients  in  his  State. 

The  political  course  of  Mr.  Dayton  in  the 
Senate  was  one  of  strong  and  faithful  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  Whig  policy,  and  he  stood  or 
fell  with  the  welfare  of  his  party  ;  retaining 
always,  however,  the  respect  of  opponents  a.» 
well  as  friends,  by  the  unvarying  urbanity  of 
his  maimers,  and  the  calm  fairness  of  his  argu¬ 
ments. 

Upon  the  lamented  death  of  Samuel  L.  South¬ 
ard,  in  1842,  Mr.  Dayton  was  appointed  to  fill 
his  unexpired  term  in  the  United  States  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  in  the  Winter  of  1844-’45  was  re-ap¬ 
pointed  to  that  body  for  the  full  term  of  six 
years,  leaving  it  at  the  expiration  of  his  term 
in  1850.  His  position  in  the  Senate  is  a  matter 
of  national  history,  and  we  need  not  say  that 
he  was  ranked  among  the  leading  membcr.s  ot 
that  body,  in  spite  of  his  years,  which  num¬ 
bered  less  than  any  other  mcmlier,  with,  per¬ 
haps,  one  exception.  But  amid  the  glare  of 
those  brilliant  lights  which  shed  so  much  glory 
on  the  deliberations  of  that  body,  the  clful- 
gence  of  the  youthful  New  Jersey  Senator  was 
manifesL  He  at  once  took  a  commanding  po¬ 
sition  among  his  compeers,  and  whenever  be 
rose  to  address  the  Senate  he  was  received 
with  the  most  marked  respect.  His  course  has 
been  an  open  and  frank  one,  and  his  eloquent 
address  and  manly  bearing  have  secured  to 
him  the  confidence  of  his  political  friends,  and 
the  friendship  of  bis  political  enemies. 
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Since  hia  return  from  the  Senate,  Mr.  Day- 
ton  has  resided  at  Trenton,  holding  an  enviable 
position  at  the  bar,  and  one  highly  esteemed 
as  a  gentleman  and  a  citizen. 

In  person  Mr.  Dayton  is  tall  and  command¬ 
ing,  with  a  handsome  and  genial  face,  wears 
beard,  has  dark  hair,  a  fine  eye,  with  the  heavy 
eyelid  which  it  suggests — strong  powers  of 
language,  and  in  manners  is  one  of  the  most 
urbane  and  courteous  of  the  public  men  of  ibe 
time.  He  was  married  some  fifteen  years  ago 
to  an  estimable  lady,  who  still  shares  his  cares 
and  his  honoi*s,  and,  wc  regret  to  say,  his  sor¬ 
rows,  in  the  melancholy  loss  of  several  lovely 
children. 

On  being  nominated  for  the  office  of  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  by  the  Republi¬ 
can  National  Convention,  i*ecently  ansembled 
at  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Dayton  returned  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reply  to  the  Committee  appointed  to 
inform  him  of  his  nomination  : 

LKTTKR  OK  ACCEPTANCE. 

Tkentox,  N.  J.,  July  7, 1866. 

Gentlkxkn  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  your  letter  informing  me  that,  at  a  Convention  of 
Delegates  recently  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  I  was  unani¬ 
mously  nominated  as  their  candidate  for  the  Vicc-Presi 
dency  of  the  Vnited  States,  and  requesting  my  acceptance 
of  such  nomination. 

For  the  distinguished  honor  thus  conferred,  be  pleaseil 
to  accept  for  yourselves,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Convention 
you  represent,  my  sincere  thauks. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  having  carefully  examined  the 
resolutions  adopted  in  that  Convention  as  indicating  the 
principles  by  which  It  was  governed,  I  find  them,  in  their 
general  features,  such  ns  have  heretofore  had  my  hearty 
support,  lly  opinions  and  votes  against  tlie  extension  of 
slavery  into  free  territory  arc  on  record  and  well  known. 
Upon  that  record  1  am  willing  to  stand.  Certainly  noth¬ 
ing  has  since  occurred  which  would  tend  to  modify  my 
opinions  previously  expressed  upon  that  subject.  On  the 
contrary,  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  (that 
greatest  wrong,  portentious  of  mischief )  but  adds  strength 
to  the  conviction  that  these  constant  encroachments 
must  be  calmly  but  firmly  met ;  that  this  repealing  act 
should  be  itself  repealed,  or  remedied  by  every  Just  and 
constitutional  means  in  our  power. 

I  very  much  deprecate  all  sectional  issues.  I  have  not 
been  in  the  past,  nor  shall  1  be  in  the  future,  instrumental 
in  fostering  such  issues.  But  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  and  as  a  consequence  the  extension  of 
slavery,  are  no  issues  raised  by  us  ;  they  are  issues  forced 
npon  us,  and  we  act  but  in  self-defense  when  we  repel 
them.  Tliat  section  of  the  country  which  presents  these 
issues  is  responsible  for  them  ;  and  it  is  this  sectionalism 
which  has  subverted  past  compromises,  and  now  seeks  to  j 
force  slavery  into  Kansas.  In  reference  to  other  subjects  , 
treated  of  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Convention,  I  find  no 
general  principle  or  rule  of  political  conduct  to  which  1 
cannot  and  do  not  yield  a  cordial  assent. 

But  while  thus  expressing  a  general  concurrence  in  the 
views  of  the  Convention,  I  cannot  but  remember  that  the 
Constitution  gives  to  the  Vice-President  little  power  in 
matters  of  genera!  legislation ;  that  he  has  not  even  a 


vote,  except  in  R]>ecial  cases  ;  and  that  his  rights  and 
duties  as  prescribed  in  that  instrument  are  limited  to  pre¬ 
siding  over  the  innate  of  the  Vnited  States.  Should  I  be 
elected  to  that  high  office,  it  will  be  my  pleasure,  as  it 
will  be  my  duty,  to  conduct,  so  far  as  I  can,  the  business 
of  that  body  in  such  a  manner  as  will  best  comport  with 
its  own  dignity,  in  strict  accordance  with  its  own  rules, 
and  with  a  just  and  courteous  regard  to  the  equal  rights 
and  privileges  of  all  its  members. 

Accepting  the  nomination  tendered  through  you.  as  I 
now  do,  I  am,  gentlemen, 

Very  respectfully  yours,  WM.  I..  DAYTON. 


THE  BATH. 

No  one  who  knows  the  beauty  ftnd  freshness 
of  sleep  will  consign  himself  to  its  keeping 
without  a  tribute  to  the  Nereiads  if  by  the  sea 
shore,  or  the  Sylphs  if  in  the  country,  or  the 
not  less  pure  but  more  pensive  genii  of  water  if 
in  the  city.  The  bath  is  the  great  invigorator 
of  the  body  and  restorer  of  the  mind.  It  goes 
with  all  the  lesser  virtues,  and  is  the  upholder 
of  the  greater.  Witness  how  all  the  worse  emo¬ 
tions  retreat  before  the  sparkle  of  the  liquid 
clement,  even  as  the  dust  and  odor  of  toil  give 
way  to  a  refined  purity.  Rage  cannot  stand 
before  water.  Envy  retreats,  and  jealousy 
yieldeth  its  pangs.  The  watery  gods  are,  for 
the  most  part,  serene  and  chaste,  and  whoso 
yieldeth  them  frequent  oblations  groweth  like 
unto  them.  Venus  also  loveth  water,  as  indi¬ 
cating  freshness  and  sweetness,  and  she  was 
said  to  be  compounded  of  the  element,  having 
risen  therefrom — a  delicate  hint  that,  though 
beauty  did  not  reveal  herself  from  the  sky, 
neither  did  she  come  out  of  the  earth,  but  arose 
from  the  sea,  tbc  next  element  to  pure  air,  and 
hence  much  water  is  essential  to  beauty. 

We  know  not  of  what  those  persons  are  made 
who  consign  a  worn  body,  mayhap  covered  with 
the  exhalations  and  heat  of  much  toil  of  limb 
or  brain  to  the  flue  “  lavendered  sheets”  of  the 
good  housewife,  witboA  an  offering  to  the 
water  nymphs.  “  Sweet  as  a  rose,”  we  say  of 
the  young  child,  and  assuredly  the  grown  child 
should  be  redolent  of  pomegranite  and  citron ; 
with  locks,  whether  they  be  brown  or  black,  or 
gray,  for  the  color  mattcreth  not,  breathing  of 
ambrosia  also.  Who  can  be  all  this  without  a 
bath  before  the  limbs  arc  resigned  to  the 
drowsy  god. 

One  kind  of  daintiness  begetteth  another. 
We  would  not  encourage  imbecility,  albeit  there 
are  times  when  effeminacy  hath  its  comeliness, 
as,  for  instance,  when  the  man  sacrifi'ceth  to 
hymen,  which,  being  the  brother  of  love,  and 
both  children  of  Venus,  demandeth  of  him  a 
certain  devotion  to  that  clement  from  which 
the  mother  revealed  herself. 
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Women  of  rare  perfections  are  addicted  to  j 
the  bath.  In  the  old  Arabian  stories,  much  of 
the  beauty  of  the  heroines  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  bath.  “  If  she  is  lovely  to  thee  now,’' 
saith  the  attendant,  "  imagine  how  beautiful 
she  will  be  when  coming  from  the  bath !” 
Those  nations  most  remarkable  for  their  comeli¬ 
ness  have  been  those  where  the  bath  is  most 
used.  Indeed,  it  not  only  causeth  a  fair  odor 
to  e.xhale  from  the  person  more  sweet  than 
cinnamon,  cassia,  or  any  perfume  whatever, 
but  it  greatly  prolongeth  the  reign  of  beauty 
by  preserving  the  fineness  of  the  cutaneous 
texture,  and  that  roundness  and  softness  of  out- 1 
line  so  pleasing  to  the  senses,  as  well  as  a  cer¬ 
tain  vigor  and  flexibility,  not  only  allied  to 
youth  but  to  love  also. 

The  old  man  neglecteth  the  bath,  or,  if  he 
taketh  it,  the  custom  is  not  that  he  may  retain 
his  youth,  but  his  age.  This  is  right  maniy. 
John  Quincy  Adams,  who,  had  he  lived  among 
the  Greeks,  would  have  been  seated  side  by 
side  with  Nestor,  plunged  himself  daily  into 
the  Potomac,  even  at  those  times  w  hen  the  Hy¬ 
perborean  deities  had  usurped  the  throne  of 
the  river  god,  and  the  gelid  waves  were  con¬ 
verted  to  ice.  This  was  the  habit  of  a  man 
who  had  ceased  to  pay  devotion  to  Apollo  and 
the  muses,  and  now  trusted  to  the  wisdom  that 
goeth  with  gray  hairs.  Ilowerer,  it  is  well  to 
look  at  the  side  of  Spring  and  Summer  rather 
than  to  that  of  Autumn  and  Winter;  and  a 
bath,  sometimes  cool  and  seasoned  by  the 
nymphs  whose  fingers  drop  the  rose  dew,  and 
again  prepared  by  the  sisters  who  love  the 
lurid  light  of  burning  caverns,  are  each  accept¬ 
able,  and  may  be  made  timely. 

To  prolong  the  period  of  youth  is  one  of  the 
arts  of  life.  So  long  as  the  rose  is  grateful  to 
us,  and  the  lily  cometh  as  an  angel  to  the  soul, 
and  the  lamb  skippetl^  filling  us  with  joy,  and 
the  rainbow  causeth  the  heart  to  leap,  and  the 
song  of  poets  and  the  voices  of  love  arc  fair  to 
the  heart,  and  we  seek  them  joyfully,  we  are 
young,  even  though  four-score  years  may  have 
darkened  upon  the  dial.  It  is  not  years  that 
make  us  old  or  unlovely,  but  what  the  years 
take  and  bring.  The  bath  prolongs  the  reign 
of  youth.  It  nourisheth  and  beautifyeth  not 
only  the  outer  but  the  inner  man  also.  While 
we  resign  the  body  to  the  influence,  and  to  do 
this  the  water  must  be  well  measured  as  to  heat 
or  cold,  being  just  at  that  degree  which  most 
genially  usurpeth  the  senses,  we  resign  our¬ 
selves  to  our  youth — we  are  dreamy — we  float 
in  a  world  whose  province  is,  what  it  should  be 
for  the  time-being,  one  of  sense.  Murat,  who 


was  dictating  from  the  bath  death  and  pro¬ 
scription,  deserved  to  die.  The  outraged  ele¬ 
ments  sent  a  woman  to  deal  the  blow,  as  being 
nearest  of  kin  to  them.  Let  persons  of  blood 
and  cruelty  beware  how  they  give  expression  to 
their  evil  passions  while  under  the  dominion  of 
the  watery  deities.  They  delight  in  the  yield¬ 
ing  muscle — the  soft,  floating,  undulating  limb ; 
the  brain  soothed  to  images  of  water-lilies,  and 
blue  skies,  and  overhanging  branches,  w  akened 
by  the  melody  of  the  lark  or  the  nightingale. 
Daily  yield  to  the  illusions  of  the  vernal  reign, 
os  by  so  doing  time  findeth  his  arrows  greatly 
blunted,  for  the  worship  of  our  youth  restoreth 
us  to  its  attractions.  The  Greeks  were  wont  to 
preserve  this  season  quite  on  in  life,  so  that  a 
man  might  be  a  youth  at  fifty.  It  is  only  when 
the  man  grows  fearful  of  the  water  nympbs 
that  he  is  growing  old.  So  long  as  he  delights 
in  the  play  of  their  cool  fingers  amid  the 
tangles  of  his  hair,  so  long  ns  he  joyou.sly  re¬ 
signs  himselt  to  their  white  upholding  arms,  he 
is  in  his  youth. 

Men  sometimes  mistake  the  province  of  the 
watery  gods.  They  can  be  terrible  with  icy 
fingers,  and  riding  their  white-mantd  horses, 
but  we  do  not  worship  them  in  their  angry 
moods.  It  is  I)ctter  to  wait  till  they  assume  a 
serene  beauty.  While  their  rude  and  turbulent 
bosoms  congeal  ice  and  snow  they  are  hurtful 
to  us,  and  tin  y  pinch  us,  and  shrink  us  to  pre¬ 
mature  age  and  deeply  furrowed  wrinklce. 
We  do  not  grow  so  much  into  strength  and 
hardiness  as  into  old  age,  therefore  the  worship 
of  Nereiad  and  Nymph  is  more  grateful  to  the 
life  than  that  of  the  northern  god,  and  more 
surely  prolongeth  youth. 

I  do  not  speak  here  of  that  necessary  ablution 
which  goeth  with  a  fine  sense  and  delicate 
taste,  albeit  no  man  can  be  cither  a  gentleman 
or  Christian  who  neglecteth  it.  AVe  are  made 
woudrously  handsome  even  when  not  created 
in  the  highest  perfection,  therefore  we  should 
remember  that  the  lily  and  the  rose  have  a 
native  sweetness  and  perfume  which  will  not 
survive  any  unclcanness,  and  this  indication 
rendcreth  it  needless  to  carry  the  similitude 
further. 

[The  foregoing  paper,  prepared  by  a  constant 
writer  for  this  magazine,  may,  not  inaptly,  be 
called  “  the  poetry  of  bathing.”  But  bathing 
has  its  matter-of  fact  proie  as  well  as  its  poetry. 
It  is  an  important  conservative  and  promoter 
of  health  and  morals,  when  properly  understood 
and  rightly  used,  while  its  improper  use  may, 
and  often  does,  bring  youth  and  beauty  as  well 
as  middle-age  to  a  premature  grave.  We 
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therefore  feel  dii^poscd  to  append  to  the  fore¬ 
going  paper  the  following  practical  remarks  on 
bathing,  from  the  pen  of  a  well-educated  and 
(killful  physician,  the  editor  of  the  “  Scalpel,” 
published  in  this  city.  It  contains  many  sug¬ 
gestions  and  practical  directions  which  we  be¬ 
lieve  will  be  found  useful  and  important. 

Ed.  U.  S.  Mag.] 
THE  USE  OF  THE  BATH. 

There  is  no  subject  within  the  range  of  the  physician’s 
observation  upon  which  the  people  require  instruction 
more  than  the  use  of  the  bath.  Since  the  community 
have  been  deluged  with  the  watery  floo<l  of  specious  water- 
cure  literature,  by  the  horde  of  half-educated  men  and 
women  who  retail  the  precious  commodity,  we  have  ob- 
lened  a  steady  increase  of  sudden  deaths  from  congestive 
complaints  of  the  lungs  and  bowels,  and  more  especially 
of  delicate  young  and  middle-aged  people.  A  recent  mel¬ 
ancholy  instance  occurring  in  a  lady— a  connection  of  our 
own  family —has  brought  the  matter  more  seriously  before 
os,  and  satisfied  us  of  the  necessity  of  some  very  positive 
and  plain  directions  to  oppose  the  extravagance  of  their 
present  notions  of  the  uso  of  this  most  powerful  and 
health-destroying  agent.  Our  readers  must  excuse  us  for 
the  abruptness,  but  we  assure  them  we  cannot  attach  the 
least  value  to  the  absurd  notions  so  commonly  entertained 
on  this  subject  by  nearly  the  entire  community  ;  the 
whole  afluir  is  a  matter  of  chemistry,  and  chemical  physi¬ 
ology.  It  is  by  no  means  a  subject  of  doubt ;  and  no  one 
but  the  well-read  physiologist  and  goo<l  obsener  has  any 
right  to  an  opinion  ;  others  should  submit  to  be  taught. 
To  b^n  at  the  beginning,  then  :  the  temperature  of  the 
blood  is  from  07  degrees  to  98  degrees  ;  this  is  the  average 
temperature  when  at  rest,  tliat  is,  unexcited  by  exercise. 
This  is  the  great  law,  but  it  is  very  apparent  that  the 
temperature  of  the  skin  varies  very  much  in  consequence 
of  diet,  exercise,  etc.  How  cold  you  are  I  how  warm  you 
feel  I  those  expressions  are  familiar  to  all ;  there  are  none 
unacquainted  with  some  young  lady  who  looks  always 
half  frozen  ;  and  most  of  us  know  others  who  always  look 
as  though  they  were  suffering  from  beat,  and  their  vessels 
overloaded  with  blood.  These  two  conditions  denote  widely 
different  powers  of  prcNlucing  heat ;  and  the  reader  may 
rely  upon  it,  the  use  of  the  bath  is  attended  with  great 
danger  to  the  former  ;  it  should  demand  the  most  earnest 
consideration  and  wratchful  supervision  by  every  parent. 
Since  the  introduction  of  the  Croton  water  into  this  city, 
such  ample  facilities  exist  for  gratifying  this  insanity  that 
people  begin  to  suspect  the  danger,  and  to  demand  infor¬ 
mation. 

Let  us  now  select  an  example  of  the  ordinary  use  of 
the  cold  bath  ;  we  will  speak  of  the  warm  bath  after¬ 
ward.  A  young  lady  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  living  in 
Ikshionable  society,  has  been  for  several  years  destroying 
her  life  power  by  impoverishing  her  blood,  that  is,  eating 
quantities  of  confectionery,  cakes  and  candies,  instead  of 
wholesome,  blood-producing  food,  and  in  breathing  the 
stifling  atmosphere  of  a  New  York  day  or  boarding  school; 
by  this  she  is  depriving  the  blood  of  its  supply  of  oxygen  ; 
then  she  has  commenced  the  grand  role  of  fashionable 
diuipation,  going  to  two  or  three  parties  a  week  and  to 
the  theater  and  opera  the  intervening  nights ;  she  has 
there  most  unquestionably  bad  her  blood  continually  poi- 
loned  by  the  foul  atmosphere  of  crowded  assemblies,  and 
her  nerves,  bowels  and  digestion  ii^ured  to  an  extent 
sufficient  to  bring  her  power  of  producing  beat  to  a  very 
low  condition. 


She  awakes  after  a  night’s  exhausting  sleep  in  a  room 
kept  at  fever  heat  by  that  death-producing  engine,  a  fur¬ 
nace  ;  and  she  goes  to  refresh  herself  with  a  bath.”  Xow 
remember  the  difference  between  two  young  persons  of 
similar  age,  one  in  high  and  brilliant  health  and  living  a 
simple  life,  and  the  other  jaded  by  fashion,  and  pale  and 
fevensh  ;  they  are  in  conditions  wide  as  the  north  and 
south  pole  ;  the  moment  the  latter  gets  into  the  cold 
bath,  the  blood  is  driven  from  the  surface  of  the  body  to 
the  internal  organs  ;  the  electric  interchange  between  the 
skin  and  the  vast  internal  lining  of  all  the  blood-vessels  is 
interrupted,  and  nature  has  sustained  a  terrible  shock  ; 
the  poor  brain  is  almost  crazed  with  the  myriad  com¬ 
plaints  it  receives  from  every  little  nerve-fiber  in  the  skin  ; 
the  teeth  are  clenched,  and  the  eyes  closed  with  the 
shock  ;  if  the  poor  girl  is  wrise  enough  to  escape,  and  has 
strength  enough  left  to  commence  rapid  friction  to  the 
skin,  and  can  get  over  the  surface  fast  enough,  she  may 
in  an  hour  recover  nearly  her  former  condition,  and  think 
sho  feels  a  little  better  ;  perhaps  she  does.  The  surface 
is  cleaned  and  nature  has  a  little  better  chance  to  throw 
off  the  insensible  perspiration  and  some  of  the  blood-poi¬ 
son  she  has  breathed  all  the  evening  from  that  of  others, 
and  all  night  from  her  own  confined  exhalations  ;  but  who 
can  mea.sure  the  consequences  of  the  shock  to  the  internal 
organs  —  the  lungs,  intestines,  and  the  groat  internal 
linings  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  f  bow  many  pleurisies 
attack  the  former  7  how  many  slow  inflammations  the 
latter?  whj*  i.s  the  throat  raw,  and  what  are  all  these 
stitches  and  wandering  pains  in  the  abdomen?  what  but  the 
feeble  blood-vessels  goiged  with  the  thin  and  watery  blood 
driven  suddenly  from  the  whole  surface  of  the  skin  ?  In 
the  instance  we  have  alluded  to,  a  fatal  pleurisy  and  con¬ 
gestion  of  the  lungpi  was  at  last  produced  after  a  long  use 
of  cold  baths  applied  under  hydropathic  instructions.  The 
relatives  assured  me  that  the  lady,  a  beautiful  and  ex¬ 
tremely  delicate  woman,  was  invariably  blue  with  cold  for 
half  an  hour  and  often  an  hour  after  these  morning  exer¬ 
cises.  The  attack  came  on  during  the  cold  weather  of 
May,  when  she  required  all  the  heat  her  body  could  pro¬ 
duce.  She  died  from  pleurisy  and  inflammation  of  the 
lungs. 

Most  people  believe  that  each  cold  bath  they  take  is 
necessarily  so  much  health  added  to  their  stock,  when 
they  want  food,  material  for  blood,  and  fat  for  fuel  to 
bum  in  the  lungs.  We  have  already  shown  that  if  they 
do  not  eat  the  fat,  the  muscles  and  tissues  of  the  body 
must  be  absorbed  to  supply  its  place— for  every  breath 
we  draw  demand.^  fuel,  which  is  fat— hydrogen.  This  is 
true  physiolc^y  ;  nor  can  ignorance,  however  impudent, 
gainsay  it. 

Now  we  will  consider  the  shower-bath  ;  it  is  not  so  great 
an  abstractor  of  beat,  because  there  is  no  body  of  cold 
water  in  immediate  contact  with  the  skin  ;  only  the  indi¬ 
vidual  little  drops  touch  the  body  ;  the  shock,  however, 
is  more  or  less  powerful,  and  the  instant  contraction  of 
the  skin  and  muscles  of  the  body,  and  especially  the  mo¬ 
mentary  stop  to  respiration,  shows  its  action  to  be  a  con- 
Mtridor  of  the  surface  and  muscles  ;  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  volume  of  water  used,  the  time  of  its  use,  and  the 
size  of  the  individual  jets,  is  it  powerful  or  less  so.  The 
capacity  to  endure  it  by  the  individual  is  another  matter ; 
some  become  in  a  healthful  glow  after  half  a  minute  or  a 
minute’s  use  of  it,  who  would  suffer  considerably  were  it 
extended  to  three  or  five  minutes,  precisely  as  they  would 
be  benefited  or  otherwise  by  jumping  into  the  cold  bath 
and  jumping  out  again,  or  remaining  there  for  five  min¬ 
utes  to  wash  and  rub  the  skin.  This  latter  practice  is 
universal ;  but  what  is  still  worse,  the  bather  often  oats 
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first  tho  wArm  bath  for  a  quarter  and  even  half  an  hour, 
(we  have  heard  of  takinga  book  and  reading  by  the  hour,) 
and  tlien  letting  off  the  warm  water,  she  sets  the  cold 
running  until  she  is  thoroughly  chilled  through  1  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that.such  practices  are  quite  frequent  in 
this  city,  and  I  put  it  to  the  common  sense  of  all  who  arc 
not  absolutely  insane  or  silly,  whether  there  are  many 
constitutions  that  can  stand  it.  Our  articles  on  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  body,  on  the  blood,  on  diet,  and  the  skin, 
are  all  essential  to  the  correct  understanding  of  this  sub¬ 
ject,  but  we  cannot  go  over  that  ground  again. 

The  cases  of  young  people  who  require  the  shower-bath 
are  very  few  indeed  ;  it  is  a  remedy  of  great  power,  and 
should  be  prescribed  and  carefully  watched  by  the  logical 
and  accomplished  physician  ;  but  there  can  bo  no  possible 
doubt  of  the  utility  of  morning  and  evening  ablution  of 
the  whole  body  with  tepid  water  the  whole  year  through. 

For  all  who  are  not  actually  robust,  the  warm  bath  is 
almost  as  extensively  prejudicial  as  the  cold  one  ;  to  all 
delicate  people  it  is  decidedly  exhausting ;  it  is  used  by 
surgeons  in  some  cases  to  obtain  the  most  thorough  re¬ 
laxation  of  all  the  tissues  of  the  body,  and  e6{)ecially 
the  skin  and  superficial  ones.  When  tepid  water  and 
some  mild  soap  are  applied  briskly  to  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  fullowe<l  by  water  a 
little  w'armor  to  rinse  the  skin,  the  person  standing  and 
exposed  naked  to  the  air,  in  Summer,  the  effect  is  exhilar¬ 
ating  and  delightful  as  soon  as  the  surface  is  drieii  ;  let 
the  body  be  thus  thoroughly  cleansed  in  four  sections, 
and  requiring  not  more  than  two  minutes  each,  ending 
with  the  flesh  and  nail  brush  to  the  luinds  and  feet  la^t, 
and  let  this  be  done  morning  and  evening,  and  so  far  as 
bathing  is  concerned,  that  person  has  fulfilled  all  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  complete  physiology  and  of  good  breeding  : 
all  other  kinds  of  bathing,  such  as  the  plunge  and  sea- 
bath,  may  be  agreeable  to  the  robust  and  powerful,  but 
they  are  always  precarious,  and  often,  very  often,  deadly 
to  the  delicate  person  ;  practiced  as  it  now  is,  we  believe 
the  bath  to  bo  one  of  the  most  exhausting  and  deadly 
means  of  destroying  the  enfeebled  constitution  of  the  mis¬ 
erable  modern  American  woman. 


GRAPHIC  PICTURE  OF  A  GREAT  MAN. 

Sir  David  Brewster,  the  eminent  philoso¬ 
pher  of  Scotland,  has  been  for  many  years  en¬ 
gaged  in  preparing  an  elaborate  and  careful 
biography  of  Sir  Isaac  Newtom.  The  work 
has  recently  been  published,  and  the  London 
Times  makes  it  the  basis  of  the  following  able, 
racy  and  highly  interesting  sketch  of  England’s 
greatest  philosopher : 

As  a  general  rule  the  biographies  of  men  of 
science  are  not  interesting  to  ordinary  readers. 
It  is  not  that  their  lives  are  uneventful.  'W’c 
have  memoirs  of  poets,  novelists,  historians, 
divines — all  teeming  with  interest,  although 
the  incidents  which  the  biographer  has  to  re¬ 
late  are  scarcely  more  important  than  those 
which  worthy  Dr.  Primrose  thought  it  beneath 
him  to  chronicle,  when  his  family  in  the  vicar¬ 
age  moved  from  the  blue  room  to  the  brown 
room.  The  Bfe  of  Samuel  Johnson  was  un¬ 
eventful,  and  yet  his  biography  is  the  finest  in 
the  language.  But  we  Iiave  no  memoir  of  a 


man  of  science  that  has  proved  of  deep  and 
lasting  interest,  unless  we  except  the  autobi¬ 
ography  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  more  completely  a  man 
devotes  himself  to  science,  he  becomes  the  less 
a  social  being ;  the  less,  therefore,  a  man,  and 
the  more  a  philosophical  instrument.  And  as 
we  do  not  suppose  that  memoirs  of  Babbage’s 
calculating  machine  would  be  very  entertain¬ 
ing,  so  neither  is  the  biography  of  a  man  iihose 
life  has  passed  into  an  algebraical  formula  and 
whose  thoughts  are  ever  intent  upon  x—  that 
terrible  unknown.  “Does  Mr.  Newton  cat, 
drink  or  sleep  like  other  men?”  well  might 
the  Marquis  de  I’llopital  ask.  “I  represent 
him  to  myself  as  a  celestial  genius,  entirely  dis¬ 
engaged  from  matter.” 

Sir  David  Brewster  has  just  published  on 
elaborate  biography  of  Newton,  to  show  that 
he  is  entitled  not  only  to  the  admiration  which 
the  wdiole  world  accords  him,  but  also  to  the 
love  of  our  hearts.  lie  has  done  his  best  to 
place  Sir  Isaac  in  a  good  light.  He  has,  in 
short,  written  two  long  volumes  to  illustrate 
one  line  written  by  Pope : 

“  God  said,  ‘  Let  Xewlon  be,^  and  all  was  light.’* 
After  a  careful  perusal  of  this  lengthened  pane¬ 
gyric,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Sir 
David  is  a  good  Christian  and  a  bad  bio¬ 
grapher  ;  and  that  if  Sir  Isaac  in  bis  intellect 
was  almost  a  god,  in  his  heart  he  was  scarcely 
a  man. 

Sir  David  has  been  engaged  on  the  life  of 
Newton  for  twenty-five  years,  and  in  all  that 
time  he  has  not  been  able  to  arrange  his  mate¬ 
rials  with  a  coherence  greater  than  that  of  an 
almanac,  where  we  learned  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  born  four  days  before  Queen  Victoria 
was  married,  and  her  Majesty  was  married  a 
couple  of  days  before  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  be¬ 
headed.  He  suddenly  dashes  forward  twenty 
years,  then  hack  thirty,  forward  again  ten,  back 
two  or  three,  forward  a  century,  and  so  to  and 
fro,  till  the  bewildered  reader  gives  up  in  des¬ 
pair  the  task  of  following  the  author's  chro¬ 
nology,  and  Is  almost  content  to  believe  that 
Sir  Isaac  was  knighted  when  a  schoolboy,  and 
that  in  his  last  days  he  turned  alcbymist. 

This  fault  is  fatal  to  a  biographer,  and  all  the 
scientific  attainments,  all  the  lucid  exposition, 
all  the  brilliant  writings  of  Sir  David  Brew¬ 
ster  cannot  retrieve  it.  Besides  which,  he 
writes  with  a  partiality  that,  while  it  wins  our 
affection  for  his  goodness,  destroys  our  respect 
for  his  opinion.  It  is  right  to  speak  with  reve¬ 
rence  of  the  dead ;  let  the  memory  of  Newton 
be  sacred ;  but  so  also  should  the  memories  of 
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HuygoDB  and  Hooke,  Leibuitz  aud  Flamsteed, 
at  whose  expense  Sir  David_  Brewster  has  ex¬ 
alted  Newton.  We  are  quite  sure  that  the 
author  is  not  aware  how  much  ho  has  been  in¬ 
fluenced  by  partiality,  aud  we  shall  therefore 
give  a  single  example  of  his  special  pleading 
in  favor  of  Sir  Isaac.  It  was  reported  that 
Kewton  had  called  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Royal  Society,  “  a  tricking  fellow” 
and  “  a  villain.”  It  does  not  much  matter 
whether  the  report  was  true  or  false,  only  Sir 
David  imagines  that  there  were  no  such  terms 
in  Newton’s  vocabulary.  “  When  he  was  irri¬ 
tated  at  the  conduct  of  Flamsteed,  he  rould  not 
iwimand  a  harsher  term  than  that  of  puj^y. — 
.See  p.  239.” 

We  turn  to  page  239,  and  read  Flamsteed's 
account  of  the  affair.  “  He  then  called  me 
many  hard  names  ;  poppy  teas  the  most  innocent  of 
thenu-'  And  why  should  Sir  David  go  thus  far 
out  of  the  way  to  show  that  Newton  could  not 
use  a  hard  word  ?  We  indeed  doubt  very  much 
whether  he  ever  called  Sir  Sloane  “  a  tricking 
fellow”  and  “  a  villain  ;”  but  we  do  not  think 
that  the  man  who,  when  a  schoolboy,  fought 
his  companion  in  the  church-yard,  and  rublicd 
his  nose  against  the  wall ;  who  told  Flamsteed 
to  hold  his  tongue,  and  called  him  a  puppy, 
and  whe  addressed  some  Fellows  of  St.  John’s, 
when  he  saw  them  examining  a  haunted  house, 

Oh,  ye  fools !”  was  incapable,  as  Sir  David 
supposes,  of  employing  such  terms.  Of  what 
avail  is  all  this  veneering?  It  only  defeats  its 
purpose.  Excessive  praise  always  results  in 
excessive  depreciation.  This  has  happened 
once  already  in  the  case  of  Newton.  His  parti¬ 
sans  in  the  Royal  Society  had  lauded  his  in¬ 
tellect  so  vehemently,  and  his  claims  over 
foreigners  so  unfairly,  that,  as  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence,  the  foreigners  took  advantage  of  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  weakness  and  pronounced  him  mad. 

The  elaborate  life  of  Newton,  contributed  by 
M.  Biot  to  the  Biographic  Universelle,  is  written 
throughout  on  the  suspicion  that  from  his  45th 
vear,  when  the  little  dog  “  Diamond”  is  said  to 
have  upset  the  candle  and  burnt  his  papers,  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  his  mighty  intellect  was 
obscured.  Sir  David  has  satisfactorily  dis¬ 
proved  the  insanity  of  Newton,  but  he  need  not 
wonder  if  the  idolatry  of  which  he  sets  the  ex¬ 
ample  should  call  forth  imputations  equally  in¬ 
jurious.  With  all  our  veneration  for  his  name, 
we  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  think 
they  honor  him  by  denying  his  faults,  and  who 
seem  to  us  to  be  guilty  of  the  folly  of  those 
divines  who  explain  away  the  falsehood  of  one 
Scripture  saint,  and  out  and  out  defend  another 


for  cheating  his  father  and  robbing  his  brother. 

The  common  idea  of  Newton  is  very  vague. 
In  writing  to  the  earliest  of  his  biographers. 
Pope  expres-sed  a  desire  to  have  the  same 
“  memoirs  and  character  of  him  as  a  private 
man.”  The  desire  might  still  be  expressed. 
We  have  no  intimacy  with  Newton.  Few  per¬ 
sons,  if  asked  to  de.scribe  the  character  of  the 
man,  could  say  more  than  this — that  he  was 
e.xceedingly  ab.sent,  and  that  he  was  imperturb¬ 
able  almost  to  insipidity,  perhaps  quoting  as 
illustration  of  the  latter  characteristic  the 
apocryphal  story  of  the  philosopher  and  his 
little  dog  “Diamond.”  This  is  not  saying 
much,  and  yet  the  half  of  it  is  incorrect.  The 
cotemporaries  of  Newton  describe  him  as  any¬ 
thing  but  imperturbable  on  certain  occasions. 
Locke  declared  that  he  was  “a  nice  man  to 
deal  with,”  but  “a  little  too  apt  to  raise  in 
himself  suspicions  where  there  is  no  ground.” 
Falmsteed  always  “  found  him  insidious,  am¬ 
bitious,  and  excessively  covetous  of  praise  and 
impatient  of  contradiction.” 

Whiston  describes  him  as  equally  impatient, 
and  of  the  most  fearful,  cautious  aud  suspicions 
temper  that  ever  he  knew.  D’Alembert  gives 
the  French  idea  of  him  when  he  says:  “In 
England  people  were  content  with  Newton’s 
being  the  greatest  genius  of  bis  age  ;  in  France 
one  would  have  also  wished  him  to  be  amiable.” 
If  Newton  was  really  unamiable,  it  was  chiefly 
a  negative*  unamiability.  He  was  unsocial,  he 
was  reserved,  he  was  absent,  he  was  silent ;  in 
the  course  of  five  years  his  secretary,  Humph¬ 
rey  Newton,  never  saw  him  laugh  but  once,  and 
that  once  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend  why ; 
worst  of  all  to  a  Frenchman,  he  had  none  of 
the  graces — could  not,  like  Fontenelle,  begin 
a  treatise  on  astronomy  by  saluting  a  lady, 
and  comparing  the  beauty  of  day  to  a  blonde 
and  the  beauty  of  night  to  a  brunette.  The 
only  qualities  of  Newton  that  were  positively 
unamiable  were  his  suspicious  temper  and  his 
impatience  of  contradiction.  All  else  was  nega¬ 
tive.  His  goodness  even  was  negative,  with 
the  exception  of  his  piety  and  his  veracity.  He 
was  good  because  be  was  passionless ;  and  he 
was  not  loveable  because  he  was  void  of  emo¬ 
tion. 

Bishop  Bnrnet  said  that  Newton  had  the 
whitest  soul  he  ever  knew.  We  can  well  believe 
it  so.  Newton  was  utterly  unworldly,  and  the 
unworldliness  of  the  man  who  was  content  to 
pace  about  his  chamber  and  his  ^im  little  gar¬ 
den  from  morning  to  night,  save  when  he 
turned  out  for  half  an  hour  to  see  if  anybody 
would  listen  to  him  as  Lucasian  Professor,  must 
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have  rather  aetouiehed  the  buetling  courtly 
Scotch  Bishop.  Then  he  was  pure  as  a  child ; 
his  niece  tells  us  that  he  broke  an  acquaintance 
of  the  greatest  intimacy  with  Vigani,  because 
the  Italian  chemist  told  him  some  loose  story 
of  a  nun.  Bishop  Burnet’s  remark,  however, 
is  true  in  a  much  more  stringent  sense  than 
this — in  a  much  more  stringent  sense  than,  per¬ 
haps,  he  ever  contemplated.  Newton  had  the 
whitest  soul  he  ever  knew,  simply  because  his 
emotional  nature  was  the  sheet  of  white  paper 
which  the  metaphysicians  of  that  period  were 
continually  talking  about. 

Sir  David  Brewster  has  done  his  best  to  prove 
the  contrary.  He  even  fancies  that  he  has  dis¬ 
covered  Sir  Isaac  in  love.  Sir  Isaac  in  love ! 
it  is  incredible — it  is  impossible.  Fancy  the 
sedate  Lucasian  Professor  addressing  Lady 
Norris  like  one  of  those  fops  called  “pretty 
fellows,”  Whom  Steel  shortly  afterward  satir¬ 
ized  in  the  Tattler.  “  Can  you  resolve  to  wear 
a  widow’s  habit  perpetually  ?”  he  writes. 
“  Whether  your  ladyship  should  go  constantly 
in  the  melancholy  dress  of  a  widow,  or  flourish 
again  among  the  ladies” — that  is  the  question, 
and  that  is  the  style  of  courtship  trhich  Sir 
David,  with  his  eyes  open  and  all  his  optical 
reputation,  attributes  to  a  philosopher  whose 
soul  was  fixed  on  one  idea—  the  increase  of 
gravity  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 
Sir  Isaac,  we  make  bold  to  say,  never  had  a 
thought  of  love. 

In  comparison  with  Newton,  Uncle  Toby’s 
behavior  to  the  Widow  Wadham  was  the  ex¬ 
treme  of  gallantry  and  licentiousness.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  Newton  was  a  god,  and 
Alexander  the  Great  used  to  say  that  two — he 
might  have  said  that  three — things  reminded 
him  that  he  was  a  mortal,  and  not  a  god— love, 
sleep  and  food.  Those  three  things  proved  the 
divinity  of  Sir  Isaac,  for  he  never  spent  a 
thought  on  love,  took  very  little  sleep,  and  as 
for  his  dinner,  he  never  cared  for  it  and  oftener 
never  ate.  “  He  kept  neither  dog  nor  cat  in 
his  chamber,”  says  Humphrey  Newton,  “  which 
made  well  for  the  old  woman,  his  bed-maker, 
she  faring  much  the  better  for  it,  for  in  a  morn¬ 
ing  she  has  sometimes  found  both  dinner  and 
supper  scarcely  tasted  of,  which  the  old  woman 
has  very  pleasantly  and  mnmpingly  gone  away 
with.” 

While  speaking  of  food,  we  may  mention,  in 
passing,  as  a  set-off  to  the  negations  of  New¬ 
ton’s  animal  and  emotional  natnre,  his  one 
physical  enjoyment.  He  liked  fhiit,  and  could 
eat  any  quantity  of  it.  As  a  boy  we  And  him, 
in  his  account-books,  spending  his  money  on 


cherries,  tarts  and  marmalade.  This  latter 
seems  to  have  grown  with  him.  for  he  was  al¬ 
ways  very  fond  of  a  small  roasted  quince  for 
supper.  He  was  as  fond  of  orange  peel  as  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  used  to  take  it  boiled  in  water, 
for  his  breakfast,  instead  of  tea.  Apples,  too. 
appear  to  have  been  a  favorite  fruit  of  his ;  one 
of  his  letters  exhibit  him  longing  after  cider, 
and  making  great  endeavors  to  secure  some 
grafts  of  the  genuine  “  red  steaks.”  Perhaps  it 
was  one  of  those  favored  “  red  steaks  ”  that, 
falling  from  the  tree,  suggested  the  system  of 
the  w’orld — the  universality  of  the  law  of  grav¬ 
itation. 

Other  enjoyments  Newton  had  none  which 
were  not  purely  intellectual.  Even  as  a  boy 
he  never  joined  in  the  games  and  amusements 
of  his  companions.  We  find  him  m.aking  dials, 
and  water-clocks,  and  wind-mills ;  and  on  the 
day  of  the  great  storm  of  1608,  when  Cromwell 
was  drawing  his  last  breath  in  Whitehall,  and 
Goodwin  stood  by  his  bedside,  assuring  him 
that  his  soul  was  safe,  and  Bates  went  soft  and 
sad  from  room  to  room,  and  the  frees  in  St. 
James’s  Park  were  uprooted  by  the  tempest 
Newton,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  was  jumping 
about  in  the  gale  to  measure  the  force  of  the 
wind.  In  more  advanced  years  bis  amuse¬ 
ments  were  still  more  severe.  When  weary  of 
bis  other  studies,  the  different  calculus  and  the 
irregularities  of  the  moon,  he  “  refreshed  him¬ 
self”  with  chronology  and  all  the  dry  details  of 
lustrums.  Olympiads,  and  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts. 

With  such  pleasure  it  will  not  be  surprising 
that  we  return  to  negation,  and  say  that  his 
scsthetical  nature  was  utterly  blank.  He  had 
a  perfect  horror  of  poetry,  and  would  have 
echoed  the  sentiment  of  his  friend  Barrow,  that 
it  is  “  an  ingenious  kind  of  nonsense.”  He 
showed  his  regard  for  sculpture  when  he  said 
of  his  friend,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  that  he  was 
“  a  lover  of  stone  dolls.”  And  his  opinion  of 
painting  is  expressed  in  an  anecdote  w  hich  we 
do  not  profess  to  comprehend,  but  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  interpretation  suggested  by  Sir 
David  Brewster,  implies  that  be  considered 
pictures  nothing  but  “  dirt.” 

As  we  look  further  into  Newton’s  character 
we  And  everywhere  the  same  absence  of  color, 
the  same  whiteness  that  Bishop  Burnet  ob¬ 
served.  One  curious  specimen  of  it  is  presented 
in  a  letter  of  advice  to  his  young  friend,  Fran¬ 
cis  Aston,  who  was  about  to  set  out  on  bis 
travels. 

“  If  you  bee  affronted,”  wrote  the  philoso¬ 
pher,  “  it  is  better,  in  a  forraine  country,  to  pass 
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it  by  iu  silence,  or  with  a  jest,  though  with 
some  dishonor,  than  to  endeavor  revenge ;  for 
in  the  first  case  your  credit’s  ne’er  the  worst 
wbcD  you  return  into  England,  or  corns  into 
other  company  that  have  not  heard  of  the 
quan-ell.  But,  in  the  second  case,  you  may 
l)care  the  marks  of  the  quarrell  while  you  live, 
if  you  outlive  it  at  all.”  Here  is  vengeance — 
dissuading  bis  young  friend  from  a  quarrel  on 
the  ground,  not  of  high  Christian  principle,  but 
of  unmanly  fear.  If  the  truth  must  be  spoken, 
Newton  was  a  coward.  It  is  the  most  amusing 
thing  to  read  bow  frightened  he  was  to  face  the 
public.  He  could  not  bear  publicity.  This 
was  partly  the  result  of  a  timid  disposition 
which  made  him  shrink  from  criticism,  but 
partly  also  it  was  the  result  of  a  self-absorbed 
and  unsociable  nature  that  was  all  in  all  to 
itself,  and  felt  no  need  of  human  sympa¬ 
thy.  When,  shortly  after  writing  the  above 
letter  to  Francis  Aston,  he  was  asked  for 
permission  to  publish  one  of  bis  papers  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  he  gave  his 
consent,  on  condition  that  his  name  should  be 
withheld. 

“For  I  see  not,”  he  writes,  “what  there  is 
desirable  in  public  esteem,  were  I  able  to  ac¬ 
quire  it  and  maintain  it.  It  would,  perhaps, 
increase  my  acquaintance — the  thing  which  I 
chiefly  study  to  decline.”  This  appalling  self¬ 
absorption  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  human  mind.  After  having  been  em¬ 
broiled  in  a  trifling  optical  discussion  with  a 
Dutch  physician  by  the  name  of  Linus,  he 
writes  as  follows  to  one  of  his  friends  :  “  I  see 
I  have  made  myself  a  slave  to  philosophy ;  but 
if  I  get  free  of  Mr.  Linus's  business  I  will  reso¬ 
lutely  bid  adieu  to  it  eternally,  excepting  what 
I  do  for  my  private  satisfaction,  or  leave  to 
come  out  after  me.”  That  sentence  represents 
Sir  Isaac  to  the  life.  All  his  pursuits  were  for 
his  own  private  satisfaction  ;  he  shunned  man¬ 
kind  ;  and  there  is  not  one  of  his  discoveries 
that  would  ever  have  been  published  if  it  bad 
not  been  dragged  into  the  light  by  his  friends, 
while  he  looked  on,  fretting  and  muttering  at 
the  intrusion.  Of  him  it  may  be  said  with  truth, 
what  was  never  truly  said  of  Milton,  “  His  soul 
was  like  a  star  and  dwelt  apari” 

Dwelling  thus  apart,  and  viewing  with  singu¬ 
lar  apathy  all  that  men  most  prize  in  public  es¬ 
teem  and  private  sympathy,  it  was  natural  that 
Newton  should  look  with  stoical  contempt  on 
all  the  objects  of  human  ambition.  Love  he 
heeded  not — honor  he  sought  not;  above  all 
things  he  despised  wealth.  Master  of  the  mint, 
money  had  no  charms  for  him.  Speculum 
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metal,  for  his  reflecting  telescope,  was  to  him 
the  most  precious  of  metals.  The  bursting  of 
a  soap  bubble  gave  him  more  concern  than  the 
loss  of  £90,000  on  the  bursting  of  the  South 
Sea  Bubble.  His  indifference  was  extended  to 
his  latest  biographer,  who  has  not  condescended 
to  hint  at  the  loss.  Sir  Isaac  thought  more  of 
a  lens  and  a  prism  than  all  the  ingots  at  the 
mint  and  all  the  diamonds  in  Amsterdam.  He 
parted  with  his  money  freely — so  freely,  indeed, 
that  his  biographers  have  regarded  it  os  a 
proof  of  singular  generosity.  It  was  nothing 
of  the  kind  ;  it  was  no  more  generosity  than  is 
the  act  of  the  poor  savage  who  gives  away  in¬ 
estimable  treasures  for  a  glass  bead  or  a  little 
bit  of  mirror. 

What  cared  he  for  wealth  ?  He  had  no  in¬ 
terest  in  human  life ;  he  had  no  sublunary 
pleasures  which  money  purchases,  except  pip¬ 
pins  and  red  steaks.  He  gave  it  away  to  any¬ 
body  who  asked  for  it.  In  one  of  his  absent  fits 
he  had  his  pocket  picked  of  more  than  £3,000, 
and  suspected  a  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Wil¬ 
liam  Whiston ;  he  made  no  efforts  to  recover 
his  bank  bills,  and  when  asked  how  much  be 
had  lost,  only  replied,  “  Too  much.”  Ho  was 
so  far  imposed  upon  that  he  paid  £4,000  for  an 
estate  in  Wiltshire  worth  only  half  of  that  sum ; 
he  was  told  that  he  might  vacate  his  bargain  in 
equity,  and  he  declined  the  trouble.  “  I  have 
seen,”  says  honest  Humphrey  Newton — “  I  have 
seen  a  small  pasteboard  box  in  his  study,  set 
against  the  open  window,  with  no  less,  os  one 
might  suppose,  than  1,000  guineas  in  it,  crowded 
edgeways ;  whether  this  was  suspicion  or  care¬ 
lessness  I  cannot  say — perhaps  to  try  the 
fidelity  of  those  about  him.” 

Ijl  was  certainly  carelessness  ;  but  poor  Hum¬ 
phrey  (how  vividly  he  remembers  it  ali !)  felt 
sorely  tempted  when  he  saw,  “as  one  might 
suppose” — for  he  was  too  honest  to  count 
them — “  no  less  than  1,000  guineas  ”  “  crowded 
edgeways,”  and  it  was  a  help  to  his  fidelity  to 
believe  that  the  trial  was  intended  by  his 
master — his  master,  to  whom,  when  at  the  head 
of  the  mint,  a  duchess  all  in  vain  offered  a 
bribe  of  £6,000.  At  one  period  of  his  life  Sir 
Isaac  gave  some  study  to  alcbymy,  and  we 
might  suppose,  from  one  of  the  sentences  in  the 
letter  to  Francis  Aston,  from  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  quoted,  that  he  had  thought  of  transmu¬ 
tation  as  a  means  of  money-making.  He  rec¬ 
ommends  his  young  friend  to  inquire  on  the 
continent  about  transmutations,  these  “being 
the  most  lucifbrons.  and  many  times  iuafaroua 
experiments,  too,  in  phiiosopby.” 

This  letter,  however,  it  must  be  remembered. 
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waa  written  not  long  before  his  circumstances 
were  such  as  to  give  him  some  anxiety,  and  he 
was  glad  to  escape  his  weekly  payments  as  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society.  If  he  ever 
thought  of  money-making  it  was  only  to  pay 
his  frugal  buttery  book,  and  buy  putty  for  his 
lenses,  and  oranges  for  his  sister.  lie  gave 
away  his  money  without  concern ;  he  was  even 
offensive  in  his  li1)crality,  and  quarreled  with 
persons  who  refused  his  purse.  Think  of  Sir 
Isaac  taking  a  handful  of  guineas  at  random 
out  of  his  pocket,  and  offering  it  as  a  fee  to  a 
physician  like  Cheseldcn  I 
We  have  not  said  anything  of  the  controver¬ 
sies  which  brought  Newton  into  contact  with 
his  fellow-men,  and  put  his  manliness  to  the 
test ;  and  we  must  leave  it  to  others  to  a^ust 
all  the  microscopic  details  of  authorship  and 
copyright  which  these  controversies  involve. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  pass  without  reprehen¬ 
sion  the  unfairness  with  which  Newton  treated 
his  opponents,  Iluygeus  and  Hooke,  Leibnitz 
and  Flamsteed.  It  is  just  retribution  that 
Newton’s  corpuscular  theory  of  light  has  suc¬ 
cumbed  before  the  uudulatory  theory  defended 
by  Huygens  and  Hooke ;  that  his  l(iw  of  double 
refraction  has  been  displaced  by  that  of  Huy¬ 
gens  ;  that  his  theory  of  the  inflexion  of  light 
■  has  been  forgotten  by  Hooke  ;  and  that  his 
method  of  flu.xions,  which  raised  the  greatest 
din  of  all,  has  been  supplanted  by  the  different 
calculus  of  Leibnitz.  For  one  thing  in  these 
controversies  we  may  be  proud  of  Newton.  His 
jealousy  was  al^urd,  all  generosity  was  forgot¬ 
ten  ;  but  he  never  descended  to  the  atrocious 
frauds  which  disgraced  his  opponents,  Ber- 
nouilli,  Leibnitz  and  Wolf. 

Such  was  Newton  as  a  man.  Glorious  in  his 
intellect,  with  a  piety  rather  intellectual  than 
devotional,  he  was  a  stoic,  for  ho  bad  no  feel¬ 
ings  to  contend  with.  It  Ls  very  saddening  to 
find  that  the  two  most  si)lendid  names  which 
science  can  boast  of  belong  to  men  so  deficient 
in  their  moral  natures  as  Lord  Bacon  and  Sir 
Isaac  Newton.  In  the  former  we  find  a  positive 
moral  obliquity,  which  would  awaken  pity  were 
it  not  joined  to  so  majestic  an  intellect  that  it 
excites  terror  and  despair  of  human  nature. 
In  the  latter  w’C  find  simply  a  vacuum — iron 
intellect  on  every  side  surrounding  and  main¬ 
taining  the  tremendous  gap  within.  We  have 
no  desire  to  moralize  on  the  fact.  We  have 
simply  endeavored  to  give  a  faithful  represen¬ 
tation  of  Newton’s  character,  believing  that  no 
possible  good  can  result  from  the  fulsome  flat¬ 
teries  which  are  heaped  on  his  good  name. 
When  the  cotemporaries  of  Newton  hailed  him 


as  a  god,  they  declared,  in  very  brilliant  phrase, 
that  he  was  not  a  man. 

- - - 

THE  RETURN. 

UY  XENKIYG. 

Is  the  mreet  old  voodH,  in  the  dear  old  woods. 

Where  I  wandered  long  ago, 

Through  the  cool  deep  ehado  by  the  tall  trees  made, 

I  roamed  when  tire  sun  was  low. 

TVas  a  loved  retreat, 

And  I  thought  most  sweet 
It  would  be  in  that  tranquil  hour. 

By  the  lost  rich  ray 
Of  the  sun  to  stray 
Through  my  olt-frequented  bower. 

Ah  !  many  a  change,  unlooked-for  and  strange. 

O’er  my  siurit  lone  had  passed, 

Since,  ’neath  the  shade  by  those  tall  trees  mode 
My  feet  had  wandered  last ; 

And  hope's  pure  light, 

Tliat  with  radiance  bright 
O’er  my  happy  spirit  shone. 

Like  the  fading  gleam 
Of  the  sunset  beam 
Had  vanished  and  left  me  alone. 

And  a  change  was  there,  for  the  brooding  air. 

Once  laden  with  pleasant  sound. 

With  a  i)en8ive  tone  breathed  of  days  by -gone 
As  the  breezes  sighed  around  ; 

For  the  humming  bee. 

In  the  blossomed  tree. 

And  the  Robin’s  tuneful  lay, 

And  the  cooing  dove 
With  her  notes  cf  love, 

All,  all.  had  passed  away. 

Still  the  wild-flower  lone  by  the  mossy  stone 
liooked  up  with  a  tender  smile, 

Yet  methought  it  wore  midst  its  leaves  no  more 
The  smile  that  it  wore  erewhile. 

And  the  rill  went  by 
Singing  lovingly 

A  song  for  the  young  leaves’  birth  , 

Yet  still  I  deemed 
Tliat  strange  sadness  seemed 
To  be  blending  with  its  mirth- 

The  young  beech  tree,  which  had  sheltered  me 
From  the  fervid  noontide  ray, 

By  some  ruthless  liand  from  its  kindretl  band 
Had  been  rudely  cut  away. 

"Twas  my  bower  of  prayer 
Ere  the  wing  of  care 
O’er  my  heaven  of  gladness  swept ; 

And,  though  far,  far  thence, 

I  had  wandered  since. 

Fond  mem’ry  Us  bloom  hud  kept. 

Oh  I  how  changed,  how  lone,  every  spot  had  grown. 
Yet  I  lingered  grieving  there. 

For  a  haunting  tone,  as  from  years  by-gone. 
Pervaded  the  dewy  air. 

Oh  I  that  mournful  spell 
O’er  my  spirit  fell 
With  a  strange  subduing  power. 

And  bitter  tears. 

O’er  youth’s  blighted  years, 

Were  poured  in  that  silent  hour. 
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About  the  time  that  the  present  number  of 
our  Magazine  goes  to  press  there  will  be  a  dig¬ 
nified  gathering  of  the  scientific  men  of  our 
country  at  Albany,  as  the  **  American  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  ”  was  to 
hold  its  annual  meeting  in  that  city,  commenc¬ 
ing  on  the  20th  of  August  We  shall  doubtless 
be  able  in  our  next  issue  to  give  some  account 
of  their  sage  deliberations.  The  meeting  has 
been  expected  to  possess  more  than  usual  inter¬ 
est  the  present  year,  as  a  new  observatory  was 
to  be  inaugurated,  and  other  extra  ceremonies 
beyond  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  Addresses  were  to  be  delivered  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Seward  and  Edward  Everett  Invitations 
were  extended  to  many  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  leaders  of  science  in  Europe  to  attend 
this  meeting,  but  we  have  not  yet  learned  that 
there  is  a  prospect  of  any  of  them  being  present 

In  the  mean  time,  while  waiting  for  some  ac¬ 
count  of  the  doings  of  this  august  body  at  Al¬ 
bany,  we  will  give  our  readers  a  glimpse  of  a 
similar  gathering  of  English  savans,  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  “British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,'’  held  at  Glasgow 
last  September.  The  description  is  from  an 
American  gentleman,  who  gives  a  graphic,  and 
sometimes  almost  saucy  account,  of  what  he 
saw,  and  sends  it  to  the  Edgefield  Advertiser  in 
South  Carolina : 

“  GuiBOow,  Sept.  16, 1850. 

“I  reached  Glasgow  on  Friday  from  my 
Highland  tour.  On  Wednesday  the  ‘British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  ’ 
was  convened  in  the  City  Hall,  at  8  o’clock 
P.  M.  The  room,  which  was  capable  of  holding 
3,000  persons,  was  two-thirds  filled— the  galle¬ 
ries  and  benches  being  filled  by  the  associates, 
of  whom  a  large  number  were  females,  com¬ 
prising  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  Glasgow  and 
the  surrounding  country.  On  the  stage  sat  the 
distinguished  foreigners,  and  the  life  members 
of  the  Association.  These  are  the  noble  ama¬ 
teurs  and  the  really  scientific  members.  The 
associates  are  the  commoners — amateurs  who 
pay  £1  for  the  privilege  of  attending  the  dis¬ 
cussions,  etc.,  of  the  meeting.  Having  gone 
early,  I  had  a  good  seat  in  the  gallery  just  over 
the  stage,  and  a  few  minutes  after  8  o’clock  the 
distinguished  body  of  science  and  noble  blood 
came  in  from  the  Lord  Provost’s  (where  they 
had  been  dining)  pell  mell  upon  the  stage.  I 
did  not  know  oee  of  them,  but  when  they  were 
seated  I  recognized  in  the  tall,  ungainly  figure 
that  occupied  the  chair,  the  former  President, 
the  Earl  of  Harrowby.  He  rose  to  make  his 


valedictory,  and  though  I  felt  till  then  a  cer¬ 
tain  awe,  I  was  forced  to  hold  my  hat  over  my 
face  to  hide  the  laughter  which  the  singular 
appearance  of  this  individual  rendered  it  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  restrain.  He  stood  at  first 
erect,  with  his  hands  crossed  before  him,  where 
he  held  them  closely  together  all  the  time  ;  but 
no  sooner  had  he  said  *  Ladies,’  than  he  flung 
his  body  backward,  his  feet  remaining  firm,  till 
his  form  represented  an  arc  of  90  degrees.  His 
large  nose,  tapered  to  a  point,  rose  from  his  ca¬ 
daverous  face,  and  was  directed  to  the  ceiling 
in  his  rear,  while  his  long,  stiff'  coat  tail, 
equally  sharp,  stood  at  the  antipodes  and 
looked  toward  the  audience.  Singular  as  was 
his  attitude,  conceive  my  surprise  when,  by  a 
rapid  movement,  he  entirely  reversed  his  posi¬ 
tion,  brought  his  pointed  nose  to  the  table  in 
front  of  him,  and  sent  his  coat  tail  out  horizon¬ 
tally  behind,  while — not  as  though  it  had  been 
spoken,  but  ns  though  it  had  been  ejected  by 
this  violent  effort — the  word  ‘  Gentlemen  ’ 
broke  from  his  lips.  This  was  his  only  gesture  ; 
his  hands  and  feet  remained  firm,  but  at  every 
sentence  he  performed  one  or  more  of  these 
rapid,  violent  and  exaggerated  antero-posterlor 
contortions.  He  spoke  only  a  few  minutes,  and 
his  ideas  were  destitute  of  point,  and  his  ex¬ 
pressions  of  all  elegance.  He  concluded  by  in¬ 
troducing  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  the 
President  of  the  Association  for  this  year. 

His  Grace  is  a  young  man,  about  thirty-two, 
who  has  been  much  petted,  and  has  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  cleverness,  and  his  election  as  President 
is  esteemed  a  high  expression  of  the  value 
which  the  scientific  talent  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  place  upon  his  learning  and  abilities.  He 
is  of  good  figure,  short,  neat  hand  and  foot,  a 
certain  freedom  of  carriage  rarely  possessed,  I 
believe,  by  people  here,  with  a  fine  head  and 
eye,  delicate  features  and  au  exhuberant  growth 
of  pale  red  hair.  He  stood  upon  a  narrow 
platform,  where  it  was  scarcely  possible  for 
him  to  move  his  feet,  without  falling  off. 
The  table,  a  very  common  one,  before  which  he 
stood,  was  so  low  that  he  was  obliged  to  hold 
his  spi'ech  in  his  hand.  It  was  printed,  how¬ 
ever,  which  was  well,  for  he  could  not  have 
held  the  manuscript  for  such  a  length  of  time. 
His  voice  was  free  and  clear,  and  his  manner 
easy.  There  was  no  gesticulation,  except  tam¬ 
ing  his  face  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Ho 
gave  a  resum6  of  the  principal  discoveries  in 
science  since  1840,  when  the  meeting  was  held 
in  Glasgow  lost.  There  were  no  striking 
thoughts,  and  though  be  spoke  of  friends  who 
had  recently  died,  the  celebrated  Edward 
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Forbes  was  oue,  (a  young  mau,)  there  was  no 
attempt  at  pathos — only  a  genteel  tribute. 
His  speech  was  two  hours  long,  and  nothing 
more  than  a  catalogue,  with  little  comment,  of 
the  most  commonly  known  results  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  science ;  and  I  am  compelled  to  say 
that,  merely  as  such,  it  was  strikingly  deficient 
in  many  important  points.  The  language  was 
good,  however,  and,  except  in  a  few  words,  the 
pronunciation  the  same  as  our  own.  When  he 
finished.  Dr.  Macfarlanc,  the  aged  Principal  of 
the  Glasgow  University,  rose,  and  rolling  his 
tongue  in  his  toothless  mouth,  spluttered  forth 
the  most  astonishing  concatenation  of  fulsome 
compliments  to  the  noble  Duke,  for  ‘  his  very 
able  and  learned,  and  enlightened,  and  liberal 
address,’  that  could  be  imagined,  and  closed 
by  moving  that  the  ‘  thanks  of  this  meeting  be 
returned  to  bis  Grace,  the  most  noble  Duke  of 
Argyle.’  Sir  Roderic  Murchison,  of  geologi¬ 
cal  celebrity,  rose  to  second  the  motion.  He  is 

rather  handsome,  resembles  B - ,  but  is  not 

near  so  good-looking.  lie  hemmed  and  hawed, 
repeated  and  bungled,  could  not  say  what  he 
wanted  to  say,  affected  bashfulness  when  he  was 
evidently  brazen  enough,  and  finally  took  his 
seat  after  what,  with  us,  would  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  a  flat  failure,  as  would  everything  that 
passed  on  the  occasion,  except  the  Duke’s 
speech.  Mr.  Phillips,  author  of  ‘  Mineralogy, 
Geology,  etc.,'  rose,  and  at  least  deserved  the 
credit  of  saying,  without  stammering,  what  he 
wished.  He  read  over  the  list  of  distinguished 
strangers.  Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte,  the  orni¬ 
thologist,  was  named.  The  audience  applauded, 
and  the  Prince  rose  and  bowed.  Good  heavens ! 
is  there  any  of  the  great  Napoleonic  blood  in 
that  little,  squat,  obese  Frenchman  ?  He  looks 
as  if  be  had  been  stuffed  with  frogs  till  he  could 
■carcely  draw  his  breath.  He  is  the  very  reali¬ 
zation  of  the  notion  of  a  frog-eating  French¬ 
man,  and  a  few  touches  of  the  pencil  of  the 
caricaturist  would  make  an  excellent  likeness 
of  him  in  the  shape  of  a  bull-frog  of  the  first 
rank.  Baron  Liebig  came  next  The  Baron 
rose — a  slender,  good-looking  man  of  fifty,  with 
hair  just  turning  gray,  and,  except  a  large  noee 
and  erect  carriage,  nothing  to  distinguish  him ; 
not  a  mark  of  profound  thought  In  a  word,  I 
would  be  glad  to  report  diflferently,  but  the 
truth  is,  take  that  body  all  in  all,  the  nobles 
and  learned  doctors,  they  were  as  common 
looking  and  as  unintellectual  a  display  of  men 
as  could  be  easily  collected.  On  Thursday  I 
attended  the  various  sections,  where  many  in¬ 
teresting  papers  were  read,  and  saw  and  heard 
the  celebrated  Hugh  Miller.  He  has  a  fine 


head — the  best  of  any  here — but  looks  and 
speaks  like  a  Scotch  laborer ;  yet  he  has  geiiiua 
That  night  I  went  to  a  converKuion).  where, 
knowing  no  one,  I  had  the  gratification  of 
pressing  my  hat  for  an  hour  or  two  through  the 
crowd  On  Friday  I  went  to  the  mathematical 

section  to  sec  Prof.  N - ,  of  this  place,  for 

whom  I  had  left  my  card  and  letter  of  introduc¬ 
tion  at  the  Glasgow  Observatory.  Mr.  White- 
house  read  a  paper  which  was  thought,  by  cele¬ 
brated  physicists,  etc.,  present,  to  demonstrate 
the  practicability  of  a  telegraphic  communica¬ 
tion  between  this  country  and  America.  After¬ 
ward  there  was  a  paper  on  the  material  ' that 
occupies  the  interplanetary  spaces.  This  was 

followed  by  Prof.  N - ,  in  a  most  ingenious 

article  on  the  geological  formations  in  the 
moon.  Think  of  it !  No  longer  are  men  desir¬ 
ous  of  becoming  State  geologists,  but  they 
a-spirc  to  Imj  geologists  to  the  moon.  When  he 
took  his  seat.  Sir  John  Ross,  an  old  gray-headed, 
sturdy  sailor,  wearing  several  medals,  a  white 
vest  and  a  deep  scarlet  neckcloth,  rose  to  say 
that  as  for  those  beautiful  diagrams  on  which 
the  Professor  founded  his  opinions,  they  were 
the  result  of  the  observations  of  his  telescope, 
and  that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  produce 
them  for  the  amusement  of  ladies.  This  was  a 
terrible  revelation,  and  Sir  David  Brewster,  a 
handsome  old  gentleman,  rose  to  smooth  it 
over.  That  night  I  beard  Dr.  Carpenter  lecture, 
and  saw  the  great  Whewell.  He  is  the  very  in¬ 
carnation  of  an  English  clergyman.  I  have  not 
heard  him  speak.  Carpenter  has  a  fine  head. 

In  the  face  he  resembles  H - ;  is  tall,  slender 

and  ungainly  in  bis  figure,  looking  like  a 
schoolboy ;  immense  hands  and  feet ;  his  panta¬ 
loons  W'crc  too  short,  and  he  wore  leather  straps 
as  long  as  Major  Jones. 

‘•1  wa.s  now  introduced  to  Sir  William  Jardine 
who  promised  that  to-morrow  I  should  hear  the 
whole  subject  of  artificial  fish-breeding  dis¬ 
cussed.  Last  night  I  went  to  an  evening  party 

at  Prof.  N - 's.  I  had  not  been  personally 

introduced  to  him.  This  I  did  myself  as  soon 
as  I  entered  ;  he  spoke  a  few  words  to  me  and 
begged  me  to  walk  around.  I  thanked  hi'ii 
and  sauntered  off.  Three  or  four  rooms  were 
thrown  open  to  the  guests ;  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  introductions,  and  as  most  of  them 
were  strangers  like  myself,  there  were  the  most 
ludicrous  scenes  of  awkward,  gaping  people 
that  could  be  imagined.  I  made  myself  per 
fectly  at  home,  and  though  no  one  spoke  to 
me.  I  addressed  several  who  seemed  obliged  to 
me. 

“  After  awhile  I  saw  Dr.  Carpenter  standing 
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•lone ;  he  was  the  only  person  there  whose 
name  even  I  knew,  and  I  hastily  made  my  way 
up  to  him ;  found  him  very  affable,  and  en¬ 
joyed  balf-an-hour's  conversation  with  him, 
which  I  shall  remember  for  a  long  time.  1 
staid  almut  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  as  soon  as 
I  saw  the  first  man  retire  I  went  home.  There 
was  a  mulatto  there  talking  French,  who  did 
not  look  a  bit  more  awkward  than  the  rest  of 
the  company,  and  whom  some  of  the  ladies 
seemed  to  find  particularly  interesting.  lie 
was  not  even  a  good  specimen  of  a  negro,  and 
as  I  turned  from  him  my  eye  fell  on  two  books 
of  Clarkson,  on  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 
I  have  seen  all  the  great  men  of  science  in 
England,  except  Faraday  and  Ilerschel,  whom 
I  know  of.  I  believe  I  have  not  made  the  best 
of  my  opportunities,  and  that  I  should  have 
talked  right  and  left  to  all  to  whom  I  had  any¬ 
thing  to  say.  Indeed,  1  am  surprised  at  En¬ 
glish  affability,  after  the  reserve  I  had  antici¬ 
pated.  1  have  seldom  been  addressed  first,  but 
I  have  uniformly  received  the  most  polite  reply 
to  any  remark  which  I  made.  Everything  is, 
‘  If  you  please,’  ‘  I  thank  you,’  ‘  I  beg  par¬ 
don.’  ‘I  am  much  obliged,’  etc.,  etc., — sen¬ 
tences  which  they  repeat  till  you  are  sick  of 
hearing  them,  from  the  waiters  at  hotels  up. 
There  is  also  au  affectation  of  timidity  among 
ail  classes,  which  makes  them  stammer  and 
hesitate  whenever  they  speak.  Vulgar  as  this 
is,  the  very  best  of  them,  such  as  Jardiue,  Mur¬ 
chison,  even  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  are  guilty  of 
it  to  a  most  abominable  extent.  u.” 


THY  STARRY  EYES. 

BY  TBE  ALTHOB  OF  MAGCIS  BEU. 

Thy  starry  eyes  Reem  ever  bent 
So  lovingly  on  mine, 

It  seems  as  though  the  angels  lent 
Their  tenderness  to  thine  : 

They  speak  to  me  of  brighter  days, 

Of  hopes  which  cannot  fade>— 

My  spirit  basking  in  their  rays 
Is  better,  purer  made. 

They  seem  to  me  like  beacons  fair 
To  guide  my  spirit  here, 

Above  the  breakers  of  despair 
Unto  a  higher  sphere 
I  love  to  linger  in  their  light, 

So  far  above  all  praise, 

Wliile  calmly,  as  the  starry  night. 
They  mirror  back  my  gate. 

With  intuitions  beautiful, 

With  aspirations  bright, 

So  reverently  dutiful, 

So  full  of  holy  light— 

I  feel  that  when  life’s  stormy  days 
Have  brought  the  quiet  even. 
Those  starry  eyes  will  lend  their  rays 
To  light  me  home  to  Heaven. 


SIMEON  SNOOKS  TWICE  MARRIED. 

**  Though  love  is  warm  awhile, 

Soon  it  grows  cold.’*  [Moore. 

Mr.  Simeon  Snooks  was,  in  some  respects,  a 
remarkable  man.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
there  was  anything  remarkable  in  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Snooks  was  becoming  considerably  bald- 
headed,  nor  that  his  bair  was  slightly  sprinkled 
with  the  “  blossom.s  of  time” — nor  yet  that  the 
whiskers  which  flourished  in  rare  luxuriance 
upon  his  chin,  gave  unmistakable  proof  that 
their  owner  bad  already  begun  to  descend  the 
downhill  path  of  life. 

But  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Snooks  was  a  man  of 
high  birth,  which,  in  these  days  of  peculiar 
whims  and  notions,  is  a  matter  of  no  small  im¬ 
portance. 

Again,  he  was  an  Englishman  ;  which,  of 
itself,  would  not  be  anything  particularly  start¬ 
ling — but  what  we  waut  to  get  at  is  this,  that 
Mr.  Snooks  was  once  a  hopeful  cion  of  a  gen¬ 
teel  English  family,  and  consequently  was  a 
man  of  considerable  education  and  knowledge 
of  good  society,  and  had  many  refined  notions 
quite  above  common  opinions ;  all  which  made 
him.  in  the  eyes  of  his  neighbors,  a  personage 
of  importance,  or,  as  we  said  before,  a  remark¬ 
able  man. 

Now  it  happened  that  in  early  life  Mr. 
Simeon  Snooks  unfortunately  fell  in  love ; 
(alas !  that  such  should  be  the  melancholy  fate 
of  most  men  ;)  unfortunately,  we  say,  fur  his 
love  was  bestowed,  not  upon  one  of  his  own 
high  standing  and  exalted  attainments,  but 
upon  one  of  humble  birth,  of  inferior  station, 
or,  rather,  as  they  say  in  England,  upon  a 
peasant  girl. 

Simeon  undoubtedly  realized  the  immense 
condescension  it  would  be  for  him  to  connect 
himself  with  this  young  lady,  (perhaps  I  should 
not  have  said  ladg  in  this  connection,  but  as  it 
was  “  a  slip  of  the  pen”  I  hope  I  may  be  par¬ 
doned,)  but,  notwithstanding,  he  very  resolutely 
determined,  as  many  others  would  have  done 
in  similar  circumstances,  to  make  her  his  bride. 

Now  this,  we  must  say,  was  very  unwise  in 
Simeon.  It  is  manifestly  improper  for  a  man 
of  high  standing  and  gentle  breeding  to  stoop 
to  a  connection  with  one  of  inferior  rank.  But 
so  it  was  in  the  case  of  our  hero. 

In  vain  did  the  senior  Mr.  Snooks  storm  and 
threaten ;  in  vain  did  Mrs.  Snooks  exhaust  the 
whole  vocabulary  of  Yorkshire  epithets  in  de¬ 
nouncing  the  conduct  of  her  misguided  sou 
in  vain  did  his  aristocratic  sisters  fVown  and 
toss  their  pretty  beads— Simeon  was  resolute. 

Love,  with  him,  was  an  all-absorbing  pas- 
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siou,  and  threats  and  expostulations  only  served 
to  make  him  more  determined.  In  due  time 
he  was  married,  and  with  his  bride  took  ship 
for  America. 

“  Favoring  gales'’  wafted  the  loving  pair 
across  the  waves  of  the  blue  Atlantic,  and  after 
a  few  months  they  found  themselves  comfort¬ 
ably  settled  on  a  pleasant  farm  in  one  of  the 
mo.'^t  romantic  districts  of  the  far-famed  West. 

But  it  was  the  destiny  of  Mr.  Snooks,  and 
undoubtedly  there  are  hundreds  who  have  had 
the  same  sorrowful  experience,  to  find  his  dream 
of  love  and  domestic  felicity  only  a  dream. 

It  took  only  a  few  months  to  convince  him, 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  Mrs.  Suooks 
was  neither  pretty  nor  agreeable. 

Whether  or  not  the  remembrance  of  his  own 
exalted  birth,  and  of  the  high  circles  in  which 
he  hud  moved  “  at  home,”  had  auy  influence 
in  bringing  about  this  discovery,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say.  But  it  is  not  at  all  improlv- 
able,  that  Mr.  Snooks  cast  “  many  a  longing, 
lingering  look”  back  to  the  dignity  which  he 
had  abandoned ;  and  while  he  undoubtedly  con¬ 
sidered  tlic  humble  life  which  he  hod  chosen 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  his  wife, 
be  felt  not  a  little  uncomfortable  when  think¬ 
ing  of  the  immense  stoop  which  he  had  made 
for  her  sake.  Neither  is  it  impossible  but  that 
he  might  sometimes  have  told  her  so.  Indeed, 
we  feel  well  persuaded  that  he  did,  for  Mrs. 
Snooks  was  a  very  irritable  ix!r<on,  and  Mr.  S. 
was  often  as  irritable  as  his  wife,  and  not  un- 
frequently  hasty  in  his  expressions. 

Now,  patient  reader,  we  must  beg  pardon 
for  exposing  this  fault,  if  we  may  so  term  it, 
of  our  hero.  We  certainly  should  not  have 
done  it  if  we  had  been  writing  a  fictitious 
story — nay,  verily !  but  we  would  have  made 
him  a  paragon  of  goodness,  and  his  wife  the 

pink  of  perfection” — but  us  it  is  a  tale  from 
real  life  which  wi;  are  giving  you,  we  trust  that 
you  will  pardon  us  if  we  do  not  make  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Snooks  particularly  better  than  they 
were. 

It  would  lie  quite  foreign  to  our  purpose  to 
follow  Mr.  S.  and  his  wife  through  the  history 
of  their  pioneer  life,  to  show  how  the  lady’s 
asperities  of  temper  increased  as  age  advanced 
and  health  failed ;  bow  the  gentleman  grew 
more  and  more  austere  as  domestic  peace  de¬ 
clined.  not  to  say  as  w'ealth  iucrea.scd,  and  he 
came  to  be  more  and  more  a  personage  of  im¬ 
portance  in  the  vicinity  where  he  resided.  We 
would  not  infer  that  his  rising  dignity  enabled 
him  to  see  any  more  clearly  the  disparity  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  his  humble  wife ;  for  we  do 


not  proless  to  be  sufliciently  versed  in  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  human  nature  to  say,  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  that  such  was  the  case. 

But  the  world  is  full  of  changes,  and  it 
would  not  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
life  of  Mrs.  Snooks  should  be  free  from  what 
seems  to  be  the  common  lot  of  mankind. 

Consumption,  which  had  long  since  com¬ 
menced  its  ravages  upon  the  enfeebled  consti¬ 
tution  of  Mrs.  S.  rapidly  advanced  toward  the 
consummation  of  its  fatal  work. 

Slowly,  silently,  like  the  flame  of  an  expiring 
taper— now  brightening  up  into  intense,  unnat¬ 
ural  brilliancy — now  fading  away  till  its  faint 
light  is  almast  spent,  and  then  brightening 
again  only  to  sink  into  deeper  gloom,  her  fee¬ 
ble  life  went  out ;  and  Mr.  Snooks  fouud  him¬ 
self  unexpectedly  alone — widowed,  desolate. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  a  gloomy,  misty  day 
in  Winter,  that  Mr.  S.  was  suddenly  summoned 
to  the  bedside  of  his  dying  wife.  There  was  no 
time  for  explanation  of  past  differences — none 
for  the  exchange  of  fond  adieus,  such  as  should 
mark  the  last  sad  parting  between  hearts  once 
joined  for  a  life-long  pilgrimage  together  ;  the 
dim  eyes  of  the  wife  gave  no  token  of  recogni¬ 
tion,  and  she  passed  away  without  even  press¬ 
ing  the  hand  which  had  led  her  away  from  her 
own  dear  England  to  die  in  a  foreign  laud. 

It  is  sad  to  die  in  a  foreign  land — sad,  even 
when  fond,  loving  ones  are  near  to  wipe  away 
the  death-dews  and  whisper  words  of  cheer  to 
the  parting  spirit,  as  it  stands  trembling  upon 
the  verge  of  life,  and  looking  with  strange 
dread  upon  the  dim  pathway  which  it  must 
soon  tread  through  the  vale  of  dis.°olution ; 
sad,  when  love,  constant  and  long  tried,  sus¬ 
tains  the  drooping  head  and  closes  the  dim 
eyes  ;  but  how  deep  must  be  the  gloom  to  one 
who  is  poking  away  from  a  home  illumined  by 
no  love-light ;  where  the  sweet  fountain  of  do¬ 
mestic  affection  has  been  chilled  and  frozen 
from  a  cold  hearthstone,  and  an  alienated  heart. 
Whether  it  was  that  the  latent  spark  of  affec¬ 
tion  was  awakened,  as  Mr.  S.  looked  upon  bis 
pale,  unconscious  wife  ;  whether  the  memory 
of  her  youthful  sacrifice  of  home  and  native 
land  came  back  reproachfully  to  his  spirit,  or 
remorse  stung  him  to  agony,  as  cold,  unkind 
words,  neglect  or  rudeness  came  back  to  his 
memory,  blended  with  the  recollection  of  many 
sacrifices,  many  kindnesses,  many  gentle  words 
and  various  excellences  of  character  of  the  de¬ 
parted,  we  cannot  tell ;  certain  it  is  that  Mr. 
Snooks  wept  bitterly  by  the  bedside  of  his  pale, 
silent  wife,  and  all  who  saw  him  seemed  fully 
persuaded  that  he  felt  as  bad  as  it  would  be 
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proper  for  any  one  to  feel  under  eimilar  cir- 
camstanccs. 

It  was  a  cold,  cheerless  day  when  Mr.  Snooks 
Eaw  the  remains  of  his  companion  laid  in  the 
jpwve.  Loud  and  unrestrained  was  the  grief 
of  the  widower  as  he  saw  the  moist  earth 
heaped  upon  the  coflRn  lid  which  hid  forever 
from  his  gaze  the  form  of  his  tost  one.  And 
when  at  la.st  he  turned  away  to  seek  his  deso¬ 
late  home  many  an  eye  was  wet  with  sympa¬ 
thetic  tears. 

Two  weeks  passed  away — two  weeks  of  lone¬ 
liness,  of  anguish,  of  desolation  to  the  bereaved 
widower.  Oh!  wliat  an  age  of  sulTering  was 
comprised  within  the  limits  of  those  two  dreary 
weeks. 

None  but  they  who  have  known  the  anguish 
of  unutterable  grief— grief  weightier  than  or 
dinary  mortals  are  capable  of  enduring — can 
form  any  adequate  conception  of  his  sufferings 
during  that  dark  period  of  misery. 

But  sorrow  which  is  so  intense,  fortunately 
for  the  sufferer,  is  usually  of  short  duration. 
So  it  was  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Snooks.  Cupid, 
the  little  archer,  who,  as  poets  say,  is  blind, 
stationed  himself  behind  a  pair  of  soft  blue 
eyes  whose  mellow  glances  rivalled  the  sun¬ 
beams  which  for  seventeen  summers  had  deep¬ 
ened  the  ro.se-tint  on  the  cheek  of  a  lovely 
maiden,  and  from  beneath  their  drooping  lashes 
he  sent  forth  his  tiny  arrow,  which,  being  too 
cunningly  aimed  to  miss  its  m.ark,  sank  deep 
into  the  susceptible  heart  of  the  sorrowing 
widower. 

Alas  for  Simeon  Snooks !  pierced  by  Cupid’s 
dart,  and  at  such  a  time ;  alas,  for  Anna  Jones! 
destined  so  soon  to  exchange  the  gaiety  and 
merriment  of  seventeen  for  the  dignified  de¬ 
portment  and  sober  airs  of  fifty ;  what  would 
the  world  say  ? 

Well,  the  world  said  simply  this :  that 
Snooks  never  cared  a  fig  about  his  wife’s  death  ; 
that  his  grief  was  all  put  on  for  the  sake  of  a 
show ;  that  he  was  showing  himself  a  perfect 
old  dunce — and  that  is  not  the  worst  epithet 
which  was  applied  to  him  ;  but  every  one 
knows  that  some  persons  will  make  undignified 
expressions,  and  it  w’ould  be  folly  in  us  to  re¬ 
peat  them. 

Now  all  this,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  admit¬ 
ted,  was  absurd  scandal.  Mr.  Snooks  was  an 
impulsive  man — a  man  of  strong  susceptibili¬ 
ties  ;  consequently,  he  was  capable  of  suffering 
as  much  in  two  weeks  as  ordinary  men  are  in  a 
year. 

It  will  be  evident,  also,  to  every  considerate 
person,  that  the  old-fashioned  notion,  that 


people  must  mourn  a  full  year  at  any  rate, 
needs  some  modification  in  these  days  of  prog¬ 
ress. 

If  a  person  is  capable  of  mourning  as  much 
in  two  weeks  as  it  is  proper  for  him  to  in  a 
year,  what  reasonable  person  would  censure 
him  for  doing  so?  Just  as  well  say,  because 
some  old-fo-ahioned  slow-sailing  craft  requires 
three  months  or  more  to  cross  tfie  Atlantic, 
that  a  modern  steamer 

*•  With  it«  dashing  wheels  and  its  fiery  roar,** 

should  be  condemned  becau.se  it  can  perform 
the  same  journey  in  ten  or  twelve  days.  This 
any  sensible  person  would  pronounce  sheer 
nonsen.se ;  but  very  few,  particularly  of  the 
good  people  of  the  neighborhood,  thought  of 
applying  the  same  principle  to  the  case  of  Mr. 
Snooks. 

As  for  poor  Anna,  almost  every  one  l)ccame 
singularly  eloquent  concerning  her  ;  some  cen¬ 
suring,  some  ridiculing,  and  some  pitying  her, 
even  before  it  was  known  that  she  had  the  least 
idea  of  ever  marrying  Mr.  S. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  there  was  any 
jealousy  in  the  matter — undoubtedly  the  good 
matrons  of  the  neighborhood  wished  to  have 
Anna  “  do  better.”  Of  course  they  were  sin¬ 
cere,  when  they  said  that  it  was  “  a  pity  for  a 
young,  pretty  girl  like  her  to  take  up  with  such 
a  chance.” 

“  Snooks  was  nearly  as  old  as  her  own  father ; 
and  then,  who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  an 
old  widower  being  good  to  a  young  wife.” 

“  Poor  Anna !  little  did  she  know  what  trouble 
awaited  her,  if  she  married  old  Snooks” — so 
soon  was  the  dignified  title  of  Mr.  lost  in  the 
epithet  “  old,”  when  his  name  became  the  topic 
of  neighborhood  scandal. 

Whether  or  not  these  sayings  ever  reached 
the  ears  of  Mr.  Snooks  we  are  wholly  ignorant ; 
certain  it  is  that  if  they  did,  he  was  a  man  of 
too  much  dignity,  of  too  much  steadfastness  of 
purpose,  to  be  moved  by  them. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  affair  of  his  first  mar¬ 
riage,  that  he  manifested  firmness  in  no  ordi¬ 
nary  degree,  and  it  was  not  at  all  likely  that 
age  had  weakened  his  strength  in  this  respect. 

As  for  Anna,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  these  sayings  were,  the  most  of 
them,  repeated  to  her ;  certain  it  is,  that  she 
had  sundry  affectionate  relatives,  whose  most  vig¬ 
orous  exertions  were  put  forth  to  save  her  from 
the  unhappy  destiny  which  they  much  feared 
awaited  her. 

Now,  Anna  Jones,  whatever  might  have 
been  her  opinion  of  Mr.  Snooks’s  merits,  was 
not  a  person  to  be  moved  very  seriously  by 
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these  demonstrations  of  “  disinterested  friend¬ 
ship.”  Though  very  quiet  and  unassuming  in 
her  manners,  and  generally  yielding  in  ordi¬ 
nary  matters,  she  had,  in  alfairs  of  speeial  im¬ 
portance,  “  a  will  and  a  way  of  her  own and 
had  on  many  occasions  evinced  a  degree  of 
firmness  beyond  her  years. 

It  however  became  evident  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  Anna’s  well-known  decision  of  char¬ 
acter.  a  certain  female  relative,  who  everybody 
knew  was  in  Snooks’s  interest,  -was  exerting  no 
small  influence  over  her,  and  that  she  evidently 
began  to  feel  considerable  interest  in  the  for¬ 
lorn  widower. 

This  course  on  the  part  of  Anna’s  aflection- 
ate  relative  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  solier- 
ininded  portion  of  the  community,  absolutely 
unpardonable. 

It  was  really  “  too  bad  for  a  woman  of  her 
age  and  experience  to  be  trying  to  bring  about 
a  match  between  a  young,  fine-looking  girl 
like  Anna  Jones,  and  such  an  old,  bald-headed 
fellow  as  Snooks.”  And  then  everybody  knew 
that  Snooks  had  “  some  bad  habits — habits  that 
could  not  fall  of  rendering  poor  Anna  very 
unhappy,  and  of  making  her  home  anything 
but  pleasant.” 

Aunt  Sally  Smith  became  excited.  “  She 
would  sartin  go  and  talk  to  Polly  about  puttin’ 
up  Anna  to  sich  an  orful  thing.  If  Anna  was  too 
young  to  have  judgment  for  herself,  Polly  ort 
to  have  judgment  for  her.  But  there  !  what's 
the  use  o’  sayin  a  word  to  her  ?  She  was  allers 
as  selfish  os  all  natur,  and  now  she’s  showin’ 
out  in  good  airnest.  She  don’t  care  a  crumb 
nor  grain  for  Anna’s  happiness,  it’s  only  herself 
she’s  looking  out  for.  She  knows  very  well  if 
she  gits  Anna  in  at  old  Snooks’s,  that  many’s 
the  good  bit  that  ’ll  find  its  way  on  to  her  table.” 

“  Polly  might  take  it  as  she  would,  but  she’d 
have  one  talk  with  her,  and  that's  what  she 
would.  She’d  clear  her  conscience,  ‘  ’tenny 
rate.’  ” 

Leaving  Aunt  Sally  Smith  fully  established 
in  her  conscience-clearing  resolution,  we  will 
return  to  Mr.  Snooks.  As  we  said  before,  two 
weeks  of  agony  had  rolled  heavily  away  ;  then 
came  the  fatal  arrow  which  bad  filled  his  heart 
with  unutterable  pangs,  and  left  him  forever 
the  devoted  admirer  of  the  charming  Anna 
Jones. 

But  now  the  time  had  come  when  the  confes¬ 
sion  must  be  made ;  his  tale  of  love  must  be 
told,  and  he  must  know  his  destiny ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  due  time  we  find  Simeon  actually 
making  preparation  to  pay  his  first  visit  to  the 
object  of  his  fond  affection. 


It  has  been  asserted,  with  what  truth  we  can¬ 
not  of  course  determine,  that  Mr.  Snooks  ex¬ 
hibited  unusual  care  in  arranging  his  toilet  on 
this  momentous  occasion. 

It  has  been  furthermore  insinuated  that  he 
actually  went  through  with  sundry  exercises 
before  his  mirror — such  as  bowing,  smiling, 
sighing,  and  even  weeping,  in  the  anticipation, 
probably,  that  skill  in  one  or  all  of  these  accom¬ 
plishments  (for  no  one  will  deny  that  it  is  an 
aecomplishment  to  smile,  weep  or  sigh,  and  do 
it  graceftdly,)  would  be  necessary  in  making  the 
desired  impression. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  for  our  own  part  we  can 
see  no  good  reason  for  censuring  him,  even  al¬ 
lowing  this  to  have  been  the  case.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  a  matter  of  no  small  importance 
that  he  should  be  tastefully  dressed  on  this  oc¬ 
casion.  He  knew  very  well  that  a  suitor’s  dress 
is  an  important  item  of  consideration  in  the 
mind  of  almost  every  lady ;  and  he  under¬ 
stood,  too,  that  he  could  most  easily  imprest 
her  with  a  just  idea  of  his  wealth  in  this  way. 

Simeon  knew,  moreover,  that  he  was  some¬ 
what  in  the  ■’  sere  and  yellow  leaf  ”  of  his 
days,  and  that  it  became  vitally  important  that 
ho  should  look  as  young  ns  possible.  No  per¬ 
son  of  sound  judgment  would,  we  think,  call  it 
unwise  in  him  to  shave  off  his  unfortunate 
whiskers,  which,  as  we  said  before,  gave  unmis¬ 
takable  signs  of  antiquity  ;  nor  yet,  in  the  per¬ 
severing  efforts  which  he  made  to  correct  an 
unfortunate  stooping  in  his  shoulders,  and  to 
assume  an  erect  and  dignified  bearing. 

With  respect  to  the  practicing  in  bows, 
smiles  and  sighs,  with  which  ho  has  been 
charged,  who,  that  properly  appreciates  the  po¬ 
sition  of  our  hero,  will  fail  to  commend  his 
prudence  in  preparing  himself  for  what  would 
most  likely  take  place  ?  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  the  lady  should  seem  disposed  to  receive 
him  with  formality,  how  pleasantly  he  could  in¬ 
troduce  himself  with  a  few  graceful  and  well- 
studied  bows  and  smiles,  and  the  impression 
thus  made  might  be  as  lasting  as  life.  Did 
young  men,  and  old  men,  too,  only  realize  the 
importance  of  duly  attending  to  these  import¬ 
ant  particulars,  how  different  might  be  their 
success  I 

Then  when  he  should  come  to  enter  into  con¬ 
versation  upon  the  subjeet  of  his  love,  should 
she  appear  indifferent  or  look  coldly  upon  him. 
how  affectingly  could  he  sigh,  or  even  weep — 
and  tears,  Simeon  knew  very  well,  are  often 
more  effectual  in  melting  the  heart  of  the  cold 
and  indifferent  than  the  most  studied  eloquence. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Simeon  acted 
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the  part  of  a  pbiloaopber  ou  this  occaaion,  yet 
bow  few  there  are  who  manifest  tbe  same  pru¬ 
dent  foresight 

At  length,  all  preliminaries  being  over,  Mr. 
Snooks  set  out  for  the  residence  of  his  charmer. 
No  true  lover  of  beauty  could  fail  of  being 
sensibly  affected  when  looking  at  the  comely 
face  and  dignified  bearing  of  our  hero. 

Tbe  sable  w  eeds  of  mourning  had  found  their 
place  among  the  things  of  bygone  days.  Ills 
smoothly  shaven  chin  peeped  gracefully  out 
from  between  tbe  somewhat  aspiring  comers 
of  a  collar  whose  whiteness  no  laudress  but  his 
own  could  imitate. 

His  form,  so  lately  bowed  beneath  the  storm 
of  overwhelming  sorrow,  now  rose  erect  in  all 
tbe  dignity  of  manhood,  and  his  bald  head  tow¬ 
ered  boldly  up — 

Tliough  waRtiog  time 
Had  borne  him  tar  beyond  hia  prime.” 

We  will  pass  over  the  ceremony  of  Mr. 
Snooks’s  reception  by  the  charming  Anna.  No 
doubt  they  were  both  somewhat  embarrassed ; 
this  would  have  been  quite  proper  and  natural. 
It  is  said  that  widow'ers  do  not  spend  much 
time  in  useless  ceremony — be  that  as  it  may,  1 
Mr.  Snooks  did  not 

A  few  introductory  “  ahems,”  a  slight  rest¬ 
lessness  of  manner,  gave  tbe  lady  warning  that 
an  important  announcement  was  pending ;  then 
came  the  exciting  disclosure  of  bis  love,  in  lan¬ 
guage  remarkable  both  for  dignity  and  pathos, 
and  Mr.  Snooks  closed  his  eloquent  and  pathetic 
address  with  a  formal  offer  of  his  hand  in  mar¬ 
riage. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  motives  of 
Miss  Jones — whether  she  felt  real  aversion  to 
the  gentleman,  (which  is  certainly  much  to  be 
doubted,)  whether  a  sudden  caprice  to  appear 
indifferent  seized  her,  or  whether  she  wished  to 
assure  herself  of  his  sincerity,  we  know  not ; 
yet  the  fact  is  well  authenticated  that  Miss 
Jones  did  actually  decline  the  addresses  of  Mr. 
Snooks,  and  refused  to  become  his  wife.  Now 
followed  a  scene  which  baffles  description.  The 
disappointed  lover  sprang  upon  his  feet,  beat 
his  breast,  and  groaned  in  the  agony  of  his 
spirit.  Perhaps  there  are  those  whose  hopes 
have  been  oasuddenly  blighted  as  were  Simeon’s 
on  this  trying  occasion,  and  whose  feelings 
have  been  wound  up  to  an  equal  pitch  of  agony 
from  a  similar  cause  ;  to  the  minds  of  such  we 
leave  the  task  of  forming  an  adequate  idea  of 
his  anguish  under  these  distressing  circum¬ 
stances. 

Again  and  again  did  the  half-distracted  lover 
declare  the  hopelessness  of  his  attachment,  con¬ 


juring  her  with  tears  to  consider  the  strength 
of  his  affection  and  to  revoke  her  hasty  and  se¬ 
vere  decision.  Alas !  for  poor  Anna,  how 
could  she  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  such  eloquence, 
how  could  she  steel  her  heart  against  such  de¬ 
voted  affection  ? 

**  Not  hem  the  heart  to  scorn  bis  plea, 

A  tender  heart  indeed  had’she  1 
She  thought  of  all  his  Hums  of  gold, 

Tlic  sheep  that  bleated  in  his  fold, 

Tlie  cows  that  filled  his  well-stocke<l  yard, 

And  her  young  heart,  no  longer  liard, 

Heat  with  emotions  kinder  far— 

Such  strange  transactions  sometimes  are  !” 

Miss  Jones  reflected  deeply.  Mr.  Snooks  was 
a  man  of  character ;  he  was  a  man  of  learning ; 
above  all,  he  was  a  man  of  wealth.  The  mind 
of  the  young  lady  became  oppressed  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  considerations  which  came 
thronging  upon  her. 

But  it  is  not  for  us  to  attempt  a  disclosure 
of  the  deep  and  solemn  thoughts  which  passed 
rapidly  through  the  mind  of  the  young  girl, 
nor  will  we  aver  that  the  poet  who  has  thus 
attempted  to  describe  the  working  of  her  mind 
in  song  is  correct  in  his  conclusions ;  sufflee  it 
to  say  that,  after  a  few'  moments  spent  in 
thought,  she  raised  her  head,  and  in  a  low, 
firm  voice  informed  the  desponding  Simeon 
that,  after  mature  deliberation,  she  had  re¬ 
solved  to  become  his  bride 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  a  description  of 
the  emotions  of  the  delighted  lover.  None  but 
they  whose  feelings  have  been  similar  to  his, 
can  realize  them  ;  to  the  imagination  of  such 
we  leave  the  portraying  of  his  ccstacics,  fully 
persuaded  that  our  feeble  pen  is  inadequate  to 
such  a  task. 

But,  alas  I  for  Simeon  ;  alas  1  for  Anna ; 
“the  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth.” 
When  the  delighted  lover  announced  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  parents  of  his  lady-love,  what  was 
his  mortification  to  meet  with  a  prompt  and 
decided  refusal.  Where  now  was  “  love’s  fond 
dream  of  bliss where  now  were  the  beauti¬ 
ful  air-castles  which  but  a  few  hours  before  had 
shone  in  bright  perspective  before  the  mental 
vision  of  the  enraptured  lover?  Gone — all 
gone  I  cruelly  dashed  to  the  earth  in  one  short 
hour.  His  spirits  were  crushed,  and  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  home,  now  doubly  desolate,  to 
mourn  over  his  unparalleled  woes. 

But  our  hero  was  not  the  man  to  sit  down 
supinely,  and  waste  his  time  and  energies  in 
idle  sorrow.  No !  the  spirit  of  Simeon  Snooks 
rose  adequate  to  tbe  circumstances  in  which  be 
found  himself  placed. 

Had  he  on  a  former  occasion  braved  the  ire 
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of  his  haughty  father ;  the  contempt  of  his  aris¬ 
tocratic  mother  and  sisters ;  and.  al>ovc  all,  the 
scorn  of  the  society  in  which  he  had  so  proudly 
moved,  and  should  he  now  abandon  his  hopes ; 
see  the  cup  of  happiness  dashed  from  his  lips, 
and  make  no  effort  to  avert  the  dreadful  calam¬ 
ity  ?  In  truth,  reader,  thou  hast  greatly  mis¬ 
taken  the  spirit  of  the  indomitable  Simeon  if 
such  has  been  thy  opinion !  Mouy  and  frequent 
were  the  interviews  which  he  sought  with  Mr. 
Jones  and  his  determined  wife  ;  and  tempting 
were  the  inducements  which  he  set  before  them 
to  procure  their  consent,  but  they  were  inex¬ 
orable.  “  Never  should  their  Anna  become  the 
wife  of  such  a  man.” 

She  was  too  young  to  marry  any  one,  much 
less  a  man  of  his  age.  In  vain  did  Mr.  Snooks 
plead  his  cause  with  the  inexorable  pair,  and 
at  length,  seeing  no  hope  of  success,  he  resolved 
to  adopt  an  entirely  different  course. 

On  the  firmne.s3  and  constancy  of  Anna  he 
new  founded  all  his  hope  Clandestine  visits 
were  paid  her,  and  Polly,  the  indcfatiguable 
friend  of  Simeon,  and  the  affectionate  relative 
of  Anna,  b<‘gan  anew  her  efforts  to  effect  the 
wished  for  union  between  the  two  congenial 
hearts  for  whom  she  was  willing  to  labor  and 
to  sacrifice. 

In  vain  did  tlie  lynx-eyed  gossips  of  the 
neighborhood  look  on,  hoping  to  discover  some¬ 
thing  to  talk  about ;  for  now  everything  went 
on  so  secretly  that  their  utmost  sagacity  was 
completely  baffled. 

Miss  Lucy  Lookout  was  positive  of  having 
seen  a  man  lurking  around  Jones's,  one  night 
“  just  as  if  he  was  expecting  somelxMly  and 
Miss  Sally  Spy  declared,  that  one  night  when 
she  was  at  Jones,  somebody  rapped  three  times 
at  the  frontdoor  ;  and  that  “  Anna  did  raly  act 
kinder  nervous  all  the  time  but,  as  she  was 
there,  nobody  was  asked  to  come  in.  Serious 
minded  people  were  of  the  opinion  that  somt- 
tJung  was  about  to  lake  place,  and  in  this  they  were 
not  mistaken. 

Suddenly,  and  like  a  thunderbolt,  did  the  as¬ 
tounding  intelligence  break  upon  the  anxious 
community  that  an  elopement  had  taken  place. 

Nothing  else  was  thought  of,  nothing  else 
talked  of,  and  when,  at  evening,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Snooks  drove  quietly  through  the  neighborhood 
on  their  way  home,  excitement  was  at  its  bight. 

We  would  not  aver  that  Aunt  Sally  Smith 
spent  a  sleepless  night,  but  the  probability  is  that 
she  did;  and  as  for  Lucy  Lookout  and  Sally 
Spy,  their  astonishment  was  positively  indis- 
Bcribable. 

Whether  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Snooks  and 


Miss  Jones  had  any  special  effect  upon  the  minds 
of  these  young  ladies  or  not  we  cannot,  of 
course,  determine,  but  they  remain  unmarried 
till  this  day  ;  how  much  longer  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  a  state  of  solemn  celibacy  is  uncertain. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  were  not  bard  to  be 
reconciled  to  the  match  when  they  saw  that 
their  opposition  was  no  longer  availing.  Polly, 
the  untiring,  persevering  Polly,  became  from 
that  day  forth  the  best  beloved  friend  of 
Simeon  Snooks  and  his  devoted  wife ;  and,  as 
Aunt  Sally  Smith  prophesied,  many  were  the 
favors  which  they  lavished  upon  her 

When  we  last  had  the  honor  to  receivfc  direct 
information  from  the  wedded  pair  they  were  in 
possession  of  as  much  enjoyment  as  mortals 
can  reasonably  hope  for  in  this  troublesome 
world. 

Happiness  seemed  to  have  taken  up  its  per¬ 
manent  abode  in  their  habitation,  and  no  one 
who  has  witnessed  their  felicity  will  ever  again 
believe  the  dogmatical  assertion  of  the  poet  that 
Majr  and  December  can  never,  can  never  agree/’ 


NICARAGUA  AND  PRESIDENT  WALKER. 

OxE  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
national  problems  of  the  present  time  is  fast 
being  developed  and  solved  in  Central  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  the  central  State  of  Nicaragua  is  the 
theater  where  the  grand  problem  is  mainly  to 
be  worked  out  For  many  long  years  the  Cen¬ 
tral  American  States  have  been  almost  con¬ 
stantly  subject  to  civil  wars  and  revolutionary 
commotions,  plundered,  impoverished  and 
worn  out  by  warring  factions  and  military  lead¬ 
ers.  Not  the  least  of  the  suffering  States  has 
been  the  ancient,  rich  and  1)eautiful  country  of 
Nicaragua.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  that 
devoted  land  has  hardly  seen  a  year  of  peace. 
For  the  last  three  or  four  years  previous  to  the 
advent  of  Gen.  Walker  a  bitter  warfare  was 
carried  on  between  two  opposing  factions, 
styled  the  Aristocratic  and  Democratic  parties. 
The  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  bad  beard 
of  the  heroism  of  Col.  Walker,  of  California, 
and  they  sent  to  him  an  earnest  invitation  to 
“  come  over  into  Macedonia  and  help  them.” 
He  obeyed  the  impulse  of  the  spirit  of  liberty, 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  with  a  band  of 
sixty  hardy  and  resolute  followers  entert?d  the 
country.  By  his  aid  the  liberal  party  triumphed, 
and  peace  was  established. 

A  Republic  was  declared,  a  new  Government 
organized,  a  treaty  of  pence  was  agreed  upon 
between  the  two  opposing  factions,  and  the 
public  offices  were  filled  by  leading  men  from 
each  party.  Patricio  Rivas  was  appointed 
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Prexideut,  and  Geo.  Walker  Cummander-iii- 
Chitf  of  the  army.  The  country  settled  down 
in  peace,  aud  a  career  of  improvemeut  and 
prosperity  seemed  to  have  commenced.  In¬ 
ducements  were  held  out  to  emigrants  from  the 
United  States,  aud  many  flocked  into  the  coun¬ 
try  The  neighboring  State  of  Costa  Rica  un¬ 
dertook  to  interfere,  and  declared  her  determi¬ 
nation  to  exterminate  the  Americans  from 
Nicaragua  She  marched  into  the  territory 
with  three  thousand  men,  who  were  met  at  the 
town  of  Rivas  by  a  force  of  six  hundred,  un¬ 
der  the  gallant  Walker,  and  after  a  severe  aud 
bloody  battle,  which  lasted  more  than  twenty 
hours,  the  Costa  Ricans  were  defeated  with  a 
loss  of  six  hundred  men,  while  Walker’s  force 
sustained  a  lass  of  about  a  hundred.  The  ene¬ 
my  in  a  short  time  made  a  hasty  retreat  from 
the  country,  and  give  no  indications  of  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  renew  the  contest. 

Many  rumors  and  reports  have  been  circu¬ 
lated  for  some  months  past  that  the  States  of 
Ilonduras,  Guatemala  aud  San  Salvador  had 
formed  a  league  to  invade  Nicaragua  But 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  will  ever  put 
their  threat  into  execution,  and  if  they  do,  it  is 
hardly  probable  they  will  meet  with  much  bet¬ 
ter  success  than  did  Costa  Rica 

But  Nicaragua  in  the  past  two  months  has 
undergone  another  revolution.  President  Rivas 
proved  to  Ihj  a  weak  and  timid  man,  and  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  hands  of  bad  advisers  at  Leon,  the 
northern  capital  of  the  country,  he  was  led  to 
join  in  the  intrigues  of  some  of  the  restless 
revolutionary  spirits,  who  seemed  to  think  that 
it  would  not  do  to  let  the  year  pass  away  with¬ 
out  another  revolution,  and  for  that  purpose 
they  encouraged  an  invasion  from  the  neigh¬ 
boring  States  Gen.  Walker,  who  was  left  in 
command  at  Granada,  the  southern  capital, 
on  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  commanding  the 
transit  route  between  the  two  oceans,  on  learn¬ 
ing  this  state  of  things,  issued,  oa  the  20th  of 
June,  the  following  decree  : 

WiLUAM  Wai.ker,  GeneraJ  in  Chief  of  the  Army  of  Kica- 
Tfigua  omsifUrinQ  : 

Tliat,  by  the  treaty  of  the  23d  of  October  last,  Don 
Pfttricio  Riroa  was  named  as  the  I’ro visional  l^resident  of 
the  Republic,  and  that  the  power  with  which  he  was  in- 
Teste<l  was  an  emanation  of  the  ^lowers  conferred  upon 
me  by  the  Supreme  Government  as  Exitedientuir/  General , 

That,  on  the  Provisional  l*resident  removing  from  the 
City  of  Granada  to  Lroa,  in  March  last,  he  delegated  to 
me  all  the  powerH  which  liad  been  intrusted  to  him  to 
mamtaiQ  order  in  the  Eastern  and  Southern  Departments 
of  the  Republic,  and  to  guard  in  each  against  foreign  in¬ 
vasion,  proclaiming  from  that  time  martial  law  ; 

Tliat  the  l^rovisional  President  appointed  as  Minister  of 
Hacienda  licenciate,  Don  Eermin  Ferrer,  Commissioner  m 


the  Departments  reh;rred  to,  with  all  proper  powers  to  aid 
me  in  my  administration  on  suitable  occas>un.H  ; 

That  the  Provisional  President,  Don  I*atricio  Rivas,  be¬ 
traying  his  duties  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rights  and  well¬ 
being  of  the  Government,  has  absconded  to  Chinandega, 
with  the  oluect  to  disarm  all  the  frontier  of  the  West  and 
deliver  the  country  to  the  forces  of  Carrera,  who  have  in¬ 
vaded  it ;  for  which  object  he  has  commissioned  Mr.  Mari¬ 
ano  Salizar ; 

That,  on  the  14th  of  this  month,  Mr.  Rivas  has  Issued  a 
decree  which  rei>«ils  a  decree  which  was  issuecl  four  days 
previous,  by  which  the  people  of  Nicaragua  are  to  choose 
a  successor  to  him  in  office  ; 

Tliat,  by  the  treaty  of  the  22d  of  October,  it  was  ex¬ 
plicitly  guarranteet!  by  the  two  contracting  Generals  that 
the  I'mvisional  I*resident  should  maintain  peace  and  onler 
In  the  Republic,  and  that  Don  Patricio  Rivas  not  only  has 
ondeavore<l  to  excite  anarchy  within,  but  has  calle<l  the 
enemies  without  to  invade  the  same. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Republic  and 
the  sacred  duty  to  save  the  country  from  anarchy,  and 
from  the  enemies  foreign  and  dome.'^tic,  I  have  deemed  it 
proper  to  decree,  and  do 

heckee  : 

I.  The  Commissioner  of  the  Government  and  Minister 
of  the  Hacienda,  Don  Fermin  Ferrer,  is  appointed  I'rovls- 
lonal  President  of  this  Republic  until  the  people  shall 
elect  a  President,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  decree 
of  the  10th  inst.,  which  is  in  full  force  and  virtue. 

II.  In  consequence,  all  the  acts  and  decrees  i.ssued  by 
order  of  Don  Patricio  Rivas,  since  the  12th  inst.,  are  null 
ond  void,  in  consequence  of  his  desertion  of  all  the  trusts 
confided  to  him  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  the  23«1  of  Octo¬ 
ber  aforesaid. 

III.  The  civil  or  military  authorities  of  this  Republic 
w'ho  lend  obedience  to  Mr.  Rivas  in  these  matters,  natives 
or  foreigners,  who  may  ren«ler  to  him  any  kind  of  aid,  by 
loans  or  mercantile  contracts,  shall  be  consiilen'd  as  trai¬ 
tors  to  the  country,  and  punished  according  to  martial 
laws. 

rV".  I.et  this  be  communicated  to  whom  it  may  concern, 
and  publi.shed  in  all  the  towns  of  this  Republic. 

Done  at  Granada,  on  the  20th  day  of  June,  1S56. 

WIUJAM  WAIJvER. 

At  the  Fame  time  a  new  Provi.'iional  Govern¬ 
ment  was  appointed,  consisting  of  (he  follow¬ 
ing  officers,  till  the  day  which  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  people  to  elect  a  President  by 
ballot :  President,  Don  Fermin  Ferrer  ;  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  Gen.  Mannel  Carrasensa  ;  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War,  Gen.  Mateo  Pineda  ;  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Don  Manuel  Loredo. 

General  Walker,  on  the  same  day,  i.^.sued  the 
following  address : 

TO  THE  EEOPt.E  OF  inrARAGr.l. 

I  came  to  Nicaragua  to  secure  its  peace  and  prosperity; 
with  this  view  I  signed  the  treaty  of  the  23d  of  October 
last,  and  assisted  to  uphold  the  Government  organued 
under  its  provision.s. 

But  the  Government,  fer  from  aiding  me  to  carry  out 
the  agreement  of  that  treaty,  has  thrown  obstacles  hi  the 
way,  and  has  ended  by  endeavoring  to  stir  up  civil  stnte 
within  the  Republic.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  late 
Rivas  Administration  has  attempted  to  create  troubles, 
and  difficulties,  and  war  between  the  people  and  the  Amen- 
cans  they  have  invited  hither 

It  was  not  enough  that  the  Amenoans  should  endare 
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the  pestilence  at  Granada  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating' 
the  late  Provisional  Government^  and  receive  no  compeu 
sation  fur  the  services  they  rendered  at  the  expense  of  so 
much  suflering  and  so  much  death.  It  was  nut  enough 
that  they  should  pour  out  their  blood  at  Rivas,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  peace  and  honor  of  the  State,  and  then  have 
tlie  Government  refuse  to  provide  them  with  the  bare 
necessarie.s  of  life.  Ingratitude  was  not  sufficient  to  sat 
isfy  the  craving  for  infamy  which  con.sumed  the  vitals  of 
Government,  and  treason  became  necessary  in  order  to 
furnish  fresh  food  to  the  appetite  for  obloquy  and  con¬ 
tempt  Tliey  seek  to  repay  their  debt  to  the  Americans 
by  exciting  the  people  against  their  benefactors. 

It  is  thus  manifest  that  the  late  IVovisional  Government 
has  not  only  fhilod  to  fulfill  its  promises  to  the  Americans 
and  its  duties  to  the  people,  but  is  guilty  of  the  enormous 
crime  of  instigating  its  citizens  to  civil  war.  And  to  aid 
in  these  objects  it  has  coalesced  with  the  armed  and  de¬ 
clared  enemies  of  the  Republic— >with  the  forces  an  illit¬ 
erate  savage  attempts  to  pour  over  the  plains  of  Nica¬ 
ragua. 

In  addition,  the  Government  has  attempted  to  prolong 
its  existence,  by  taking  from  tlie  people  the  privilege  of 
electing  their  own  rulers.  And  as  if  further  to  mark  its 
hatred  for  freedom,  it  has  banished  from  the  a  Cu¬ 
ban  patriot,  who.  despairing  for  the  present  of  his  own 
country,  has  sought  in  this  land  the  honor  of  using  his 
sword  in  defense  of  liberty  and  progress. 

With  such  accumulated  crimes— conspiring  against  the 
very  people  it  was  bound  to  protect— the  late  Provisional 
Government  is  no  longer  worthy  of  existence.  In  the 
name  of  the  people  I  have,  therefore,  declared  its  di.ssolu- 
tion,  and  have  organizc<l  a  Provisional  Government  until 
the  nation  exercises  its  natural  right  of  electing  its  own 
rulers.  WIIXIAM  WALKER. 

Granada^  June  20, 1856. 

The  voting  population  of  Nicaragua  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  thirty-five  thousand.  The  24th 
of  June  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  popular 
election  of  President  for  the  term  of  two  years. 
It  appears  by  the  returns  of  votes  that  the 
population  took  a  very  general  interest  in  the 
election,  casting  upward  of  twenty-three  thou¬ 
sand  votes— a  larger  proportion  of  all  the 
voters  than  usually  turn  out  at  a  popular  elec¬ 
tion  in  our  own  country.  It  is  stated  that 
Gen.  IValker  did  not  intend  to  be  a  candidate 
till  after  the  defection  of  Rivas  was  known, 
when,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  many  in- 
fiucntial  natives,  as  well  as  the  general  desire 
of  the  Americans  in  the  country,  he  consented 
to  the  use  of  his  name.  That  the  election  was 
entirely  a  free  one  seems  evident  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  candidates  voted  for,  and  the  ballots 
they  respectively  received.  They  footed  up  as 
follows :  Gen.  Walker,  15,335  ;  Fermin  Ferrer, 
(Provisional  President,)  4,447  ;  Salizar,  (Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Rivas  Government,)  2,087  ;  Patri¬ 
cio  Rivas,  (the  traitorous  President,)  867.  To¬ 
tal,  23,236. 

The  result  of  the  election  having  been  ascer¬ 
tained  and  published,  on  tlie  12th  of  July  Gen. 
Walker  was  formally  inaugurated  President  of 


the  Republic  of  Nicaragua.  It  was  a  great 
day  in  the  ancient  City  of  Granada,  commem¬ 
orated  by  grand  processions,  imposing  religious 
ceremonies,  public  dinner,  speeches,  toasts,  ±c. 

The  procession  formed  on  the  north  side  of 
the  plaza,  and  took  up  its  line  of  march  by  the 
west  end,  in  order  to  salute  the  flags  of  the 
great  nations  presented  there,  and,  the  band 
playing  appropriate  music,  marclicd  thence 
along  the  south  side  into  the  phiza  of  St.  Sebas¬ 
tian,  pa.s.sed  the  residence  of  the  American 
Minister,  in  front  of  whose  door  the  stripes  and 
stars  were  flung  jauntily  to  the  breeze.  Thence 
it  passed  the  quarters  of  the  Commdnder-in- 
Chief. 

From  this  point  the  procession  turned  to  the 
rc.sidcnce  of  the  Provisional  President,  Don 
Fermin  Ferrer,  and  halted  in  front  of  his  door 
to  receive  him  and  the  President  elect.  After 
a  couple  of  minutes  delay,  both  gentlemen  ap¬ 
peared,  accompanied  by  the  bishop  of  the  dio¬ 
cese  of  Granada,  and  were  heartily  cheered. 

The  march  was  now  resumed — Gen.  Walker 
on  the  left  of  the  President — and  after  a  few 
moments  walking  the  procession  was  again  in 
the  plaza,  formed  in  lines  in  front  of  the  plat¬ 
form  from  which  they  were  to  be  addressed  by 
the  siieakers,  and  where  the  ceremony  of  tak¬ 
ing  the  oath  of  office  could  be  distinctly  seen. 

President  Ferrer,  followed  by  Gen.  Walker, 
the  Bishop,  Col.  Wheeler,  some  of  the  field 
officers  and  their  staffs  now  ascended  the  plat¬ 
form — the  whole  party  seated  themselves  in  si¬ 
lence  for  a  moment.  During  this  interval  the 
Bible  was  opened,  the  crucifix  adjusted,  and  a 
cushion  placed  on  the  floor,  which  was  soon  to 
be  pressed  by  the  knees  of  the  President  elect. 

The  silence  was  now  general.  Every  breath 
of  the  vast  multitude  on  the  plaza  was  hushed, 
and  the  solemn  expres,sioa  on  the  faces  of  the 
crowd  showed  that  they  were  in  momentary 
expectation  of  something  in  which  they  were 
intensely  intere.sted.  Their  suspense  wa.s  of 
short  duration.  The  Provisional  President 
arose,  and  in  a  clear,  calm  tone  delivered  the 
following  valedictory,  in  Spanish,  which  we 
translate : 

Mr.  raR’iDKyr ;  You  hold  in  your  hands  the  de.stiniM 
of  Nicaragua — the  keys  of  a  vast  continent— of  an  un- 
liappy  people  who  ho]>e  for  a  brighter  future— of  a  people 
who,  great  and  flouri-shing  oven  in  adversity,  will  prove 
themselves  in  prosperity  second  to  none,  becau.se  nature 
is  ever  superior  here  to  the  effects  of  man’s  discord.  You 
have  been  called  to  your  present  eminence  by  Ihe  people, 
in  despite  of  a  multitude  of  impostures  and  insidious 
stratagems  practiced  by  the  demagogues  and  enemies  of 
progress  and  liberty  in  Central  America,  because  an  in* 
stinctive  sense  of  self  preservation  and  high  aspirations 
gave  rise  to  this  result  of  a  universal  popular  suflrage. 
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With  sincere  and  heartfelt  pleasure  1  deliver  to  you  the 
snprerae  command  of  the  Republic,  in  the  certainty  that 
you  will  bestow  upon  it  tranquility,  progress  and  resiiect- 
ability.  I  know  this,  and  the  people  also  know  it,  since 
they  have  deposited  their  contidence  in  you,  which  you 
have  accepted.  In  the  present  situation  of  the  country, 
the  free  people  of  Nicaragua  who  have  elected  you  prom¬ 
ise  themselves  abundant  fruit  from  your  labors,  and  your 
fame  will  be  transmitteil  to  all  posterity,  illuminated  by  a 
never  fading  light. 

This  having  Iteen  read  in  English  by  Charles 
Callaghan,  Esq.,  Don  Fermin  Ferrer  turned  to 
William  Walker  and  administered  the  oath  of 
office.  While  the  words  of  the  oath  were  being 
read,  Gen.  Walker  was  on  bis  knees,  and  in  this 
position  took  upon  himself  the  obligations  of 
the  Presidency  of  the  Republic. 

The  oath  was  read  and  responded  to  in  the 
Spanish  language,  which  we  translate  thus  : 

Oath  of  OmCB.— You  promise  and  Bwear  to  govern 
the  free  Republic  of  XicAragua^  and  sustain  its  indepen¬ 
dent  and  territorial  integrity  with  all  your  power,  and  to 
execute  justice  according  to  the  principles  of  republican¬ 
ism  and  religion. 

“I  promise  and  swear,’*  responded  the  President. 

You  promi.se  and  swear,  whenever  it  may  be  in  your 
power,  to  maintain  the  law  of  (iod,  the  true  profession  of 
tho  Kvangelists  and  the  religion  of  the  crucifixion 

‘I  promise  and  swear,”  responded  the  I*resident. 

In  tlic  name  of  God  and  the  sainted  Evangelists  you 
swear  to  comply  with  these  obligations,  and  to  make  it 
your  coTUtant  guard  to  fulfill  all  that  is  herein  promi.scd 

“I  swear,”  responded  the  I’resident. 

And  for  this  the  succession  is  committed  to  you  firmly 
by  these  presents,  by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Gov¬ 
ernment,  cluirged  with  the  general  dispatches. 

After  the  oath  had  been  administered,  cheer 
after  cheer  rose  from  the  Americans  assembled, 
mingled  with  the  lusty  vims  of  the  native.s. 

After  receiving  the  oath  of  office,  President 
Walker  delivered  his  inaugural  address,  which 
will  be  found  appended  to  this  paper.  It  was 
delivered  in  a  clear,  firm,  confident  tone,  and 
was  listened  to  with  the  profoundcst  attention. 
Two  or  three  times  during  its  delivery  there 
were  outbursts  of  applause,  but  the  eager  mul¬ 
titude  hushed  them  into  silence,  that  a  word 
might  not  be  lost  When  it  was  concluded,  the 
cheers  which  came  forth  spontaneously  were 
almost  deafening. 

As  soon  as  silence  was  in  some  degree  re¬ 
stored,  Colonel  Laine  read  the  address  in 
Spanish,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  this,  loud  and 
prolonged  vivas  rent  the  air. 

The  procession  was  again  formed,  and 
marched  round  the  Plaza  to  the  Cathedral, 
where  the  President  was  received  by  the 
Bishop,  Here  the  most  imposing  religious 
ceremonies,  Gloria  in  acdsis,  Tt  Deum,  Ac.,  were 
performed.  Again  the  procession  was  formed, 
and  after  marching  through  several  streets, 
escorted  the  President  to  his  residence. 


The  ceremonies  of  the  day  were  closed  by  a 
public  dinner,  which  was  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  distinguished  native  residents  and 
foreigners. 

President  Walker  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  dressed  in  uniform.  On  his  right  sat 
Don  Fermin  Ferrer,  the  late  Provisional  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  citizen’s  clothes ;  on  his  left  sat  Col. 
Wheeler  (American  Minister,)  dressed  in  full 
uniform.  Contiguous  to  Don  Fermin  sat  the 
Bremen  Consul,  in  the  uniform  of  his  consul¬ 
ate,  which  glittered  with  silver  lace.  Added 
to  this,  the  gay  and  tasteful  uniform  of  the 
officers  of  the  Nicaraguan  army  shown  plenti¬ 
fully  about  the  board,  presented  at  once  a  bril¬ 
liant  and  dignified  spectacle. 

At  tbc  further  end  of  the  table  sat  Brigadier- 
General  Hornsby,  in  full  uniform,  supported 
by  Brigadier-General  Fry  on  his  right,  and 
Surgeon-General  Ingraham  on  his  left. 

At  the  close  of  the  substantial  repast,  various 
patriotic  toasts  and  sentiments  were  given,  and 
several  interesting  speeches  made.  We  copy 
the  brief  reply  of  the  American  Minister  to  a 
complimentary  toast : 

“Colonel  Wheeler— Minister  from  the  United  States— 
Representative  of  Democratic  Institutions.”  Drank  stand¬ 
ing,  with  loud  cheers. 

In  reply  to  the  toast  offered,  the  American  Minister,  Mr. 
Wheeler,  said  it  might  be  expected  that  he  should  respond 
to  a  sentiment  so  unexpected  and  so  appropriately  offered. 
He  felt  deeply  sensible  of  the  honor,  and  in  the  name  o( 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  returned  his  heartfelt 
thanks.  In  a  country  like  the  United  States,  where  the 
most  unbounded  freedom  of  opinion  and  discussion  were 
indulged,  it  could  not  but  be  expected  tliat  some  diversity 
of  sentiment  should  exist  upon  any  subject.  But  the 
course  of  the  President,  as  regards  Nicaragua,  had  re¬ 
ceived,  as  it  deserved,  one  universal  plaudit  of  approval 
throughout  the  American  continent.  While  sacredly  ob¬ 
serving  the  laws  he  had  vowed  to  support,  and  the  faith 
of  treaties,  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  been 
equally  prompt  in  demanding  their  strict  obsen  ance  by 
others.  And  when  the  mists  of  prejudice  and  party  shall 
have  vanished  before  the  light  of  truth,  history  will  do 
justice  to  the  single-hearted  patriotism  and  undaunted 
courage  of  Franklin  Pierce.  In  offering  in  return  a  senti¬ 
ment,  he  complimented  the  discernment  of  the  President 
in  the  sagacious  choice  he  had  made  in  the  selection  of  a 
member  of  his  Cabinet,  who  possessed  all  the  virtues  of  a 
Roman  in  Rome’s  purest  days  ;  who  had,  when  the  storm 
gathered  around  him  and  the  clouds  hung  heaviest,  proved 
worthy  of  his  trust.  He  (Mr,  W.,)  in  all  his  trials,  had 
felt  the  influence  of  his  clear  head  and  pure  heart— sus¬ 
taining  him  in  his  position  and  cheering  him  m  his  course. 
Of  him  he  might  say— as  Ariosto  had  recorded  ai  his  hero 
— *  *  that  Nature  broke  the  mould  in  which  she  cast  him,” 
for  in  vain  could  he  look  for  his  superior.  He  offered  the 
health  of 

“  James  C.  Dobbin,  of  North  Carolina — the  able  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy — the  ready  defender  of  American  rights— 
the  sincere  advocate  of  Democratic  progressive  prin¬ 
ciples.”  Drank  with  loud  applause. 
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AmoiiK  tbc  other  (“iMjeches  delivered  on  the 
occasion,  tho  most  considerable  and  effective 
one,  reported  in  the  official  paper  at  Granada, 
is  the  following,  by  a  young  gentleman  from 
New  York.  Appleton  Oaksmith,  who  was  casu¬ 
ally  present,  on  a  business  visit  to  the  new 
Repnblic : 

Mr.  OnkfimUh  being  loutlly  citUed  for,  arone  find  said  ■ 

I  arise,  Mr.  I^sidcut  and  gi'nth'inon,  with  my  heart  so 
full  of  gratified  emotiuus  at  tlio  honor  which  you  hare 
thus  unexpectedly  bestowed  ution  me,  that  I  can  say  but 
little  ;  but  my  mind  is  so  fully  impressed  with  the  mo¬ 
mentous  bearing  which  the  events  of  this  day  will  have 
upon  the  future  destinies  of  this  Republic,  and  perhaps 
the  world,  that  I  fain  would  add  my  bumble  indorsement 
to  the  opinions  and  sentiments  which  1  hear  expressed  on 
every  side.  A  now  era  has  dawned  u|>on  Central  Amer 
ica,  and  we  who  are  here  assembled  have  the  high  privi 
lege  of  celebrating  its  birthday.  When  I  look  back  upon 
the  brief  period  w  hich  has  elapsed  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  regeneration  of  this  Republic — when  Isee  how 
tumultuously  great  events  have  gathered  upon  each 
other — when  I  remark  the  changes  which  each  day  re¬ 
veals,  1  cannot  but  feel  that  the  band  of  Destiny  has  at 
length  been  stretched  forth  to  redeem  this  paradise  of 
earth  ;  and  tliat  with  unerring  aim  it  still  points  onward 
and  upward  to  that  higher,  nobler  future,  which  is  the 
sure  rewjird  of  every  people  whose  only  crectl  is  liberty. 
(Cheers.)  For  eighty  years  the  Fourth  of  July  has  been 
hallowed  as  the  anniversary  of  American  Independence  ; 
for  eighty  years  the  children  of  the  greatest  Republic 
which  the  world  has  ever  known,  have  been  thus  yearly 
reminded  of  their  birtliday  as  a  nation.  Who  shall  say 
that  the  Twelfth  of  July — ^the  anniversary  of  General 
Walker’s  inauguration — may  not  in  after  years  be  as 
sacredly  reineml>ered  and  as  widely  celebrated?  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  In  the  eloquent  address  which  you  have  this 
day  listened  to  from  your  newly  chosen  Executive,  you 
have  the  Declaration  of  Nicaraguan  Independence.  In  it 
you  will  find  the  only  substantial  guarantee  of  constitu¬ 
tional  liberty  which  this  country  has  ever  known.  Who 
shall  say  that  it  may  not  hereafter  become  as  dear  to 
every  Nicaraguan  as  that  great  instrument  which  has 
grown  tx)  be  a  household  word  throughout  the  United 
States?  It  is  but  a  foreshadowing  of  what  is  to  be,  but  it 
plainly  reveals  the  present  condition  of  the  young  Repub-  > 
lie  Nicaragua  has  this  day  taken  her  stand  ;  she  flings 
her  flag  l)oMly  to  the  breeze  ;  she  defines  her  position  as 
a  mation.  and,  like  her  prototype  of  old,  she  stretches 
forth  her  band  to  all  of  the  oppressed  of  earth.  Not  alone 
does  she  seek  to  establi.sh  Uberty  to  herself,  but  her  coun¬ 
tenance  and  protection  will  be  extended  to  all  who  are 
struggling  for  that  inestimable  boon.  As  in  the  early 
days  of  tlie  American  Republic,  the  down-trodden  children 
of  other  nations  sought  her  shores,  so  here,  to  this  new 
land  of  freedom,  will  gather  from  all  parts  of  the  world  the 
t  persecuted  and  oppressed,  seeking  that  liberty  beneath 

I  your  banner  which  U  denied  them  in  their  fatherland. 

I  (Applause.)  It  will  not  become  me  here  to  speak  of  the 

{leculiar  fitness  for  so  great  a  trust  of  the  one  whom  you 
have  chosen  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  this  Republic  ; 
1  will  leave  that  to  history  :  for  men  are  better  judged  by 
the  generations  which  come  after  them  than  they  are  by 
their  own.  Hut  we  .a  oui  estimates  of  human  character, 
i  form  our  opim'ons  of  our  cotemporanes  more  by  what 

tney  do  than  what  they  say  Let  us  but  pause  one  mo- 
i  ment,  then,  to  think  what  he  has  already  accomplished. 


US  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  tho  dark  ilays  when  he 
first  iandeil  fn>m  the  Vesta  liot  us  think  of  tlie  great  but 
sorrowful  day  of  Rivas— of  the  factions  which  ho  has  re- 
eoncileil— of  the  obstacles  w  liich  lie  has  overcome— of  the 
solfdenial  and  forbearance  which  he  has  always  exer¬ 
cised— and  having  thought  of  all  these  things  let  us  leave 
the  verdict  to  our  own  hearts,  and  prove  by  our  actioai 
our  appreciation  of  the  man  and  the  cause  he  advocates. 
(Applause.)  Of  the  native  Nicaraguans — many  distin- 
guislu'd  roprt*.sentativea  of  whom  are  here  pre.scnt— lot  me 
but  say  a  few  wonts.  Tliey  see  to-day  for  the  first  time 
tho  l^residential  chair  of  this  Republic  filled  by  one  chosen 
by  themselves,  and  elccteil  by  a  majority  of  tlioir  votes ; 
they  learn  for  the  first  time  the  i>ow*er  of  the  ballot-box, 
and  tliut  tliere  is  a  higher,  nobler,  and  more  manly  way 
of  electing  or  deposing  a  rresident  than  by  revolution  or 
assassination.  I  understand  that  one  of  the  defeated  can¬ 
didates,  true  to  the  ancient  prejudices  of  his  |Kople.  has 
adopted  the  former  alternative  ;  such  proceedings  in  the 
United  States  would  not  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  revo- 
lution— there  it  would  be  called  treason.  The  word  has 
become  obsolete  in  the  United  States,  and  should  never  be 
known  in  a  Republic.  I  rcmarkeil  with  gratification  to¬ 
day  the  enthusiasm  evinced  on  uU  sides  by  the  native 
population.  1  could  see  that  they  looked  upon  this  en¬ 
grafting  of  American  principles  as  a  suru  guarantee  of  the 
futuro  welfare  of  their  country  ;  and  that  they  regarded 
you,  gentlcmeu,  who  have  brought  those  principles  here, 
not  as  did  the  Mexicans  the  follow’ersof  Coiicz,  but  as  the 
instruments  of  destiny — a  new  element  which  the  hand  of 
God  has  brought  hither  for  their  regeneration  And  now, 
gentlemen  of  the  Army  and  Civil  Departments  ot  Nica¬ 
ragua,  a  single  word  to  you  and  I  have  done  In  your 
kooping,  as  sacredly  as  in  that  of  your  Cliief  Executive,  Is 
intrusted  the  honor,  the  glory,  and  the  future  welfare  of 
this  Republic*  That  you  are  equal  to  the  sacred  trnst, 
everything  in  the  past  bears  witness — the  bottles  yoo 
have  fought,  the  hardships  you  have  endured,  the  priva¬ 
tions  you  have  suflered — all  speak  in  language  stronger 
than  mine  in  your  behalf.  (Applause)  The  future  is 
dawning  upon  you ;  the  work  you  have  before  you  is 
greater  than  all  the  past,  and  that  you  will  be  equal  to 
it— equal  to  anything  fate  may  require  of  you— is  my  firm 
conviction.  Tbc  same  destiny  that  has  hitherto  protected 
you  and  led  your  gallant  chieftan  thus  fur  will  carry  him 
and  you  triumphantly  through  all  that  there  is  yet  to 
come.  The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  you,  and  tho  page  of 
history  already  lies  open  upon  which  to  record  your  deeds 

The  more  we  get  at  the  truth  of  the  history 
and  character  of  General  Walker,  the  higher 
seem  to  be  his  claims  to  respect  and  admiration. 
He  is  a  man  of  rare  modesty,  quiet  and  retiring, 
and  upon  the  authority  of  one  who  knows  him 
well  we  are  told  that  he  blushes  like  a  maid¬ 
en  ”  at  the  voice  of  praise  or  commendation. 
He  is  entirely  unselfish,  and  devotes  his  life  and 
soul  to  the  cause'  in  which  he  is  engaged,  from 
an  abiding  consciousness  that  his  mission  is  one 
of  destiny— that  he  is  an  instrument  in  the  band 
of  Providence  to  work  ont  the  national  re¬ 
demption  of  Nicaragua,  and  perhaps  lay  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  confederation  of 
the  Central  American  States  shall  hereafter 
constitute  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  pow¬ 
erful  Republics  the  world  has  ever  seen — sec- 
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oad  ouly,  perhaps,  to  our  owu  glorious  cooied- 
eracy. 

So  eutirely  absorbed  is  the  single-hearted 
chieftain  in  his  supposed  mission,  that  he  seems 
to  have  no  thought  or  care  for  himself,  person¬ 
ally,  not  even  enough  for  the  necessary  atten¬ 
tions  to  his  wardrobe.  Even  at  the  time  of  his  in¬ 
auguration  his  costume  would  have  been  quite 
«  out  of  sorts  ”  but  for  the  careful  attention  of 
some  of  bis  aids.  We  are  assured  that  since 
General  Walker  has  been  in  Nicaragua  he  has 
appropriated  but  barely  the  jjaltry  sum  of  flf- 
tecn  dollars  of  the  resources  of  the  country  for 
his  personal  use  or  his  personal  services— a 
striking  fact,  showing  his  unselfish  character. 

In  short.  General  Walker  seems  to  be  the 
man  for  the  times  in  Central  America.  AVe 
can  hardly  fisil  that  bis  position  is  entirely 
established,  that  be  is  nut  of  danger  amidst  the 
torbulciit  aud  revolutionary  population  of 
Central  America ;  but  still  we  think  his  genius 
will  prove  equal  to  the  emergency.  Should 
there  be  danger,  however,  of  another  invasion 
from  the  neighboring  States,  he  would  very 
mneb  need  aid  in  men,  money,  provisions  aud 
arms.  Rut  if  the  occasion  should  require  it, 
we  believe  suiOcient  aid  will  be  forthcoming. 

Postscript. — Even  now,  while  we  are  yet 
penning  these  remarks,  a  telegraph  from  New 
Orleans  announces  the  arrival  of  the  steamer 
Daniel  Webster  at  that  port  from  San  Juan, 
with  a  report  that  Rivas,  with  his  revolutionary 
faction,  is  fortifying  Leon,  aud  that  he  has 
been  joined  by  a  force  of  three  thousand  from 
Guatamala.  It  is  added  that  General  Walker 
was  preparing  to  march  against  them  with  a 
thousand  American  soldiers,  well  armed  and 
equipp.-'d.  aad  in  good  spirits.  It  was  said,  also, 
that  Costa  Rica  was  threatening  another  inva¬ 
sion.  We  shall  therefore  wait  further  news 
from  Nicaragua  with  strong  interest  The  in¬ 
augural  address  of  President  Walker,  which  we 
subjoin,  is  a  well  written  State  paper,  worthy 
of  record. 

PRKSIOENT  walker's  INAUOCRAL  ADDRE.S3. 

In  aKsuining  the  duties  of  the  Presidency  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  I  feel  deeply  the  difficulties  and  responsibilities  which 
the  office  involves.  The  State  is  menaced  by  dangers  from 
without  aud  within,  and  tliere  is  need  of  sleepless  vigi- 
Uooe  and  untiring  energy  to  preserve  the  Government 
from  the  eaemics  which  threaten  it.  In  order,  therefore, 
tc  almiiiister  properly  the  aflairs  of  the  Republic,  I  re 
gulre  all  the  assistance  I  can  derive  from  the  patriotism 
efiU  citizens,  and  from  the  skill,  courage  and  self-restraint 
of  its  soldiers.  On  them  and  on  the  Divine  Providence 
wliidi  controls  and  directs  the  course  of  States  and  Em¬ 
pires,  I  rely  for  assistance  in  the  proper  discharge  of  the 
duties  I  this  day  assume 

The  Republic  has  reached  an  era  in  its  history  not  sec¬ 


ond  in  importance  to  the  day  of  her  independence  trom 
the  Spanish  monarchy.  The  15tb  of  September,  1821,  was 
the  opening  of  the  revolutionary  epoch  of  Nicaragua.  I 
hope  this  day  may  be  its  close.  The  struggles  of  thirty- 
five  years  have,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  tauglit  the  people  tliat 
Uherty  is  nut  to  be  obtained  amUl  the  petty  feuds  of 
cuulending  chieftains,  and  that  prustierity  due.H  nut  result 
from  a  cuustant  state  uf  civil  broils  aud  intestine  comniu- 
tiona.  After  a  lung  series  of  bloody  confiicl.i,  tlie  Repub¬ 
lic  has  need  of  internal  peace  and  quiet  for  tlie  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  varied  resources.  1  sinceroly  trust  that  all 
good  citizens  will  assist  me  in  the  maintenance  of  that 
order  which  is  the  first  requisite  of  a  w  ell-governe-l  State, 
aud  without  which  all  national  development  or  individual 
welfare  is  impossible. 

Not  only  is  internal  order  required  for  the  advancement 
of  material  wealth  and  prosperity,  but  also  for  the  proper 
defense  of  the  Republic  from  the  external  enemies  w  hich 
threaten  its  repose  Tlie  other  four  States  of  Central 
America,  witiiout  reason  and  without  justice,  have  under¬ 
taken  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Nicaragua. 
Conscious  of  their  own  weakness,  and  fearful  le.st  tlie  pros¬ 
perity  uf  Nicaragua  should  detract  from  their  wealth, 
tlieso  neighboring  States  are  enviously  endeavoring  to  in¬ 
terrupt  our  progre.s8  by  force  of  arms.  Tlio  imbecile 
rulers  of  these  States,  too,  feeling  that  they  have  failed  to 
perform  tlicir  duties  to  the  people  they  undertake  to  gov¬ 
ern,  dread  lest  their  impoverished  countrymen  may  finally 
fly  for  reluge  to  those  who  liave  redeemed  Nicaragua  from 
anarchy  and  ruin.  Moved  by  such  ignoble  sentiments, 
these  miserable  relics  of  a  once  powerful  aristocracy  aro 
striving  to  impede  the  march  of  events  in  this  Republic. 
Rut  the  impotence  of  their  eflbrts  is  beginning  to  be  made 
manifest  to  themselves  and  to  the  world  ;  and  they  are 
now  appearing  us  blind  instruments  in  the  hand  uf  an  All- 
wise  Providence,  which,  out  of  the  bad  ]iassioDs  and  un¬ 
worthy  motives  of  men,  etluces  good  and  improvement. 

In  our  relations  with  the  more  powerful  nations  of 
the  world,  1  hope  they  may  be  led  to  perceive  that,  al¬ 
though  Nicaragua  may  be  comparatively  weak,  she  is  yet 
Jealous  of  Iier  honor,  and  determined  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  her  independent  sovereignty.  Her  geographical 
position  and  commercial  advantages  may  attract  the  eu- 
pi'Rty  of  other  Governments,  cither  neighboring  or  dis¬ 
tant,  but  I  trust  they  may  yet  learn  that  Nicaragua 
claims  to  control  her  own  destiny,  aud  does  not  require 
other  nationalities  to  make  treaties  concerning  her  terri¬ 
tory  without  asking  her  advice  and  consent.  While  pur¬ 
suing  a  course  of  strict  justice  toward  foreign  citizens  and 
foreign  Governments,  we  only  ask  that  the  same  equity 
may  be  granted  to  ourselves. 

Tlie  principles  which  shall  guide  me  in  the  administra¬ 
tion,  both  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  affairs  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  arc  few  and  simple.  To  allow  the  utmost  liberty 
of  speech  and  action  compatible  with  order  and  good  gov¬ 
ernment,  shall  be  tlie  leading  idea  of  my  political  conduct. 
Therefore,  Iho  greatest  possible  freedom  of  trade  will  be 
established,  with  the  view  of  making  Nicaragua  what  na¬ 
ture  intendeil  her  to  be — the  highway  for  commerce  be¬ 
tween  two  oceans.  And  with  this  freeilom  of  trade  will 
come  the  arts  of  a  civilization  which  grows  and  increases 
by  the  wants  and  necessities  itself  creates.  While  facili¬ 
tating  as  far  as  possible  the  material  development  of  the 
State,  I  shall  not  be  unmindful  of  its  intellectual  and 
moral  requirements.  To  promote  the  proper  eiUication  of 
the  people,  and  to  encourage  them  in  the  practices  of 
that  divine  religion  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  all 
modern  civilization,  shall  be  the  objects  of  primary  im¬ 
portance.  And  for  carrying  out  these  intentions  with 
success,  I  humbly  invoke  the  aid  of  Him  without  whose 
assistance  all  human  exertions  are  but  as  bubbles  on  a 
stormy  ia>a. 
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PHILOSOPHY  OF  AMERICAN  POLITICS. 

TUIRD  PJkPSR. 

TIIE  DEMOCRATIC  METHOD  MTTH  SLAVERY. 

Ix  the  first  of  this  series  of  papers  we  divided  the  bis 
tory  of  our  Gorcmment,  bc^nning  from  the  period  at 
which  it  could  be  considered  as  fairly  in  full  o^ieratiun, 
about  the  middle  of  Washington’s  administration,  into 
cycles  of  thirty  years,  after  the  measure  of  the  genera¬ 
tions  of  men^thc  first  cycle  occupieil  mainly  in  adjust¬ 
ing  the  operations  of  the  new  Government  to  its  foreign 
relations  the  second  occupied  in  adjusting  its  movements 
to  its  financial  relations  ;  and  the  third,  beginning  in  Mr. 
l^ercc’s  administration,  occupied  chiefly  in  settling  the 
relations  of  the  Fe4lenil  Government  to  slavery — tlie  most 
difficult  and  complicated  question  of  all,  one  which  will 
more  severely  try  the  capacity  of  our  Government  for 
permanence,  and  which,  once  well  settled,  w'ill  leave  no 
other  so  severe  trial  to  bo  passed  through,  within  the 
bounds  of  present  human  calculation.*  We  then  showed, 
by  reference  to  well  knou'n  facts  around  us,  in  how 
many  i>oiuts  the  opening  aspects  of  the  present  agitation 
resemble  that  on  which  the  )K)liticts  of  the  country  were 
just  entering  thirty  years  ago— especially  the  going  over 
of  many  of  the  loaders  of  reformatory  democracy  to  the 
side  of  conservatism  under  the  style  of  National  Demo 
crats,  just  as  a  similar  class  thirty  years  ago  took  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  name  of  National  Republicans.  On  this  point 
our  discursive  remarks  W'ore  rather  hints  for  thinkers 
than  a  proper  elucidation  of  the  subject — which  would  re¬ 
quire  a  volume,  or  at  least  the  space  and  leisure  of  a 
quarterly  review,  instead  of  a  spare  page  in  a  monthly 
magazine 

Wo  now  proceed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  great 
question,  which  is  now  up  before  the  country,  can  never 
be  settled  by  tlie  class  of  politicians  who  call  themselves 
conservatives  In  a  free  Goverument  such  men  never  settle 
anything.  The  history  of  parties  in  England,  as  well  as 
our  own,  shows  this.  Conservatives  only  resist  the  will  of 
the  people,  which  they  must  yield  tout  last;  and  they  post¬ 
pone  at  great  cost  and  loss,  what  might  have  been  cheaply 
and  gracefully  conceded  at  first  with  advantage  to  all  Mlio 
can  tell  how  much  further  advanced  in  its  career  of  pros- 
penty  this  country  had  been,  had  the  futile  financial 
struggles  of  the  Nationals  **  been  abandoned  at  the  mo* 
inent  they  were  begun,  in  1824 1  In  despotic  countries, 
the  Conservatives,  there  callo<I  Reactionaries,  can  carry 
their  point  for  a  season,  as  they  did  in  1849  in  Europe  ; 
but  it  is  only  by  screwing  down  the  safety-valve  of  free 
thought,  in  preparation  for  more  terrific  explosions  here¬ 
after  The  will  of  the  people  will  one  day  prevail  there  as 
here — only  they  will  have  to  wade  through  seas  of  blood, 
to  gain  what  we  get  through  seas  of  ink  and  storms  of 
words  in  a  series  of  political  campaigns.  Ixxik  at  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  events  in  England— Catholic  Emancipation, 
Farhamentary  Reform.  Cheap  Postage,  Repeal  of  the 
Orn  Iawi:; — the  Ballot  and  Biennial  Elections  sure  to 
n>:iow  m  their  turn  How  plain  it  is  after  the  event, 

•  If  we  were  looking  after  subjects  for  curious  specula 
tion  rather  than  of  practical  interest,  we  would  extend 
our  division  of  cycles  still  further  into  the  past,  and  show 
how  exactly  the  term  of  thirty  years  esrries  us  back  to 
the  commencement  of  the  movement  which  ended  In  inde¬ 
pendence.  Observe  the  dates  ;  Coloni^  taxed  bv  Psrlia 
ment,  17ft4  ,  .lay  s  Treaty,  1794  ,  Protective  Thriff,  1824  ; 
Nebraska  Bill,  1854— running  in  exact  cycles  of  thirty 


that  when  such  and  such  reforms  were  to  bo.  the  sooner 
they  were  carried  the  better  ,  and  that  the  struggles  of 
conservatism  which  only  {Mistponed  reforms,  only  injured 
both  parties,  tho  new  benefit  and  the  old  interest  wlicli 
they  were  trying  to  protect. 

There  is  another  reason  why  it  is  impossible  that  this 
question  of  slavery  should  be  settled  by  consen-ativc 
men — they  do  not  know  how  to  come  at  it  Die  most  es¬ 
sential  element  of  their  political  philosophy  is  distrust  of 
the  people.  They  are  afraid  to  have  question.H  agitated 
for  fear  tlic  people  will  not  know  how  to  decide  thorn,  or 
will  not  decide  them  on  sound  principles,  or  will  not  set¬ 
tle  them  on  honest  grounds.  Whereas,  the  very  funda¬ 
mental  idea  of  our  Government  is  that  the  people  are 
fully  capable  of  self-government,  and  are  then  fore  com¬ 
petent  to  decide  aright  any  and  all  questions  that  may 
arise  ;  and,  as  they  can  have  no  interest  but  in  justice 
they  are  therefore  to  be  fully  trusted  to  give  hone.st  deci¬ 
sions  iivall  cases,  that,  if  there  is  the  slightest  occa¬ 
sion  fur  raising  a  question,  the  true  method  is  to  bring  it 
right  before  the  people,  in  all  its  length  and  breadth,  and 
agitate  and  discuss  it  until  it  is  understood  in  all  its  bear¬ 
ings,  and  then  you  may  get  a  fair  decision  by  the  general 
voice  ;  and  that  decision  will  stand— it  is  final. 

There  is  still  another  disqualification  which  attaches  to 
multitudes  of  persons  that  are  cssentuilly  right  on  the 
'  question  in  hand,  although,  by  education  and  previous  as- 
sociation,  their  general  modc.H  of  thinking  are  conservative 
It  is  almost  always  tho  case  with  such  men  that  when 
they  become  interested  in  favor  of  some  particular  measure 
of  democracy,  they  injure  their  cause  by  their  impatience 
and  proneness  to  run  into  extremes— extreme  positions, 
extreme  doctrines,  or  extreme  measures.  Whereas  the 
mind  that  is  habitually  democratic  in  its  modc.s  of  thought 
is  naturally  tolerant  and  hopeful,  and  willing  to  allow 
time  for  the  development  of  results.  Such  a  mind  sees, 
with  Jefferson,  how  safe  it  is  to  tolerate  error  with  reason 
left  free  to  combat  it.  lie  looks  upon  all  reforms  as  pro¬ 
gressive,  and  as  sure  to  come  in  time  if  they  are  only  al¬ 
lowed  to  depend  on  the  will  of  the  people,  because  then 
the  enlightenment  of  the  people  is  all  that  is  needful  to 
give  the  result.  He  is  not  half  so  impatient,  or  so  likely 
to  commit  rash  deeds,  or  to  make  hasty  threats,  as  your 
careful  conservative  mind,  which  has  been  resolutely  re¬ 
sisting  change,  and  preaching  acquiescence  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  and  dreading  agitation  as  the  supreme  evil,  and 
shutting  his  eyes  against  all  the  evidences  of  abuse,  until 
he  is  aroused  by  some  enormity  that  upsets  his  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  drives  him  into  a  wild  enthusiasm  utterly  in¬ 
compatible  with  sound  wisdom  or  successful  leadership. 

Your  conservative  man,  when  he  becomc.s  inlerested  in 
any  reform,  is  most  commonly  moved  by  some  sense  of 
wrong,  some  feeling  of  indignation,  some  grievous  injury 
or  indignity  that  he  thinks  has  become  intolerable.  But 
passion  is  a  short-lived  stimulus,  and  the  zeal  which  has 
no  deeper  fountain  than  this  is  sure  to  flag  after  awhile, 
and  has  not  vital  force  enough  to  bear  up  through  the 
long  and  tedious  struggle.  The  democratic  mind  has 
deeper  springs  ;  it  is'accustomed  to  contemplate  even  tho 
most  radical  changes  as  right  in  themselves,  and  desirable 
for  their  own  sake,  and  to  feel  always  that  they  ought  to 
be  accomplished  just  as  soon  as  a  proper  occasion  offers 
And  he,  Iherefere,  looks  at  the  outbreaks  of  intolerablo 
wrong  only  as  affording  occasion*  and  furnishing  the 
needed  impulses  for  the  undertaking  of  that  which  is 
right.  He  therefore  take.*  all  he  can  get  at  the  time,  but 
takes  it  only  as  an  installment,  and  as  an  encouragement 
to  try  again. 

Whether  the  time  has  now  come  for  an  immediate 
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grapple  of  democnicy  with  slavery,  that  Uj  right  away, 
under  the  next  AdministratioD,  we  cannot  conildcntly 
predict ;  or,  whether  the  groat  question  has  got  to  bo 
tampered  with  for  another  period  of  quackeries  and  com¬ 
promises.  We  hope  for  the  be.it,  because  we  know  that 
all  such  questions  grow  more  and  more  difficult  to  settle 
the  longer  they  are  put  ofT,  as  abuses  strike  their  roots 
deeper,  and  connect  themselves  with  wider  interests  by 
the  help  of  time.  But  it  will  not  be  a  mere  idle  recrea¬ 
tion,  if  we  spend  a  few  moments  in  considering  the  ques¬ 
tion,  How  democracy  will  deal  with  slavery,  when  it 
does  take  hold  for  a  Hnal  settlement  f  And  if  any  person 
wishes  to  form  some  conception  beforehand  of  the  way 
things  will  be  done,  we  advise  him  to  look  into  Colonel 
Benton’s  Tliirty  Years  in  the  Senate,”  and  observe  how 
democracy  treated  the  somewhat  kindred  question  of  a 
National  Bank.  The  Bank  controversy  is  among  the  most 
perfect  specimens  that  our  history  affords,  of  the  practi¬ 
cal  working  of  democracy  in  a  life-and-death  struggle 
with  a  great  monopoly,  that  has  intertwined  its  roots 
among  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  and  enlisted  for 
its  defeD.se  the  whole  pow’er  of  the  conserv’ative  element 
among  us.  Although  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are 
important  specifle  differences  in  the  two  cases,  yet  we  can 
see  that  they  are  alike  in  so  many  essential  features  as  to 
furnish  a  highly  useful  comparison. 

Tlie  first  point  to  be  settled,  is  a  firm  conviction  that 
the  thing  is  a  political  evil  in  itself,  and  by  its  nature  and 
existence  dangerous  to  the  freedom  of  the  Government. 
There  may  be  many  vague  apprehensions  of  evil  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  and  regrets  that  it  was  ever  allowed,  and 
wishes  that  it  could  be  removed,  but  all  this  will  not  fur¬ 
nish  the  potent  mainspring  of  reform.  One  U  struck,  in 
reading  Benton’s  book,  with  the  deep  conviction  which 
he  and  his  associates  acquired  at  an  early  period  in  the 
struggle  referred  to — that  the  National  Bank  was  a  politi¬ 
cal  evil  in  itself,  and  essentially  dangerous  to  the  free<lom 
and  impartiality  of  the  Government.  That  its  constitu- 
tionslity  was  questionable  in  their  opinion,  that  it  had 
not  yielded  the  beneficial  results  it  bad  promised,  that 
there  was  even  a  doubt  as  to  its  solvency  or  the  integrity 
of  its  managers,  were  powerful  arguments  to  be  used 
ai^nst  the  Bank,  some  in  one  circle,  some  in  another. 
But  the  unrelenting  and  immovable  determination  which 
by  back  of  all  this,  which  gave  impetus  to  the  move¬ 
ment,  and  before  which  both  the  Bank  and  its  supporters 
were  compelled  to  yield,  eras  the  conviction  of  the  loading 
minds  that  the  Bank  hnd  become  a  political  evil,  and  was 
tiying  to  pervert  the  action  of  the  Government  away 
from  the  control  of  tlie  peoplo’s  will.  It  was  a  monopoly, 
because  there  could  be  no  competition  to  check  its  power.  ^ 
It  was  a  class  interest,  because  it  represented  only  the 
owners  of  disposable  capital.  It  was  at  least  as  capable 
of  doing  harm  as  good  to  the  financial  interests  of  the 
country,  according  to  the  caprice  of  its  managers.  It  was 
too  complicated  a  machine  to  be  managcti  with  perma¬ 
nent  soccess,  in  a  business  point  of  view.  But  greater 
than  all  these  was  the  thought  expressed  by  Mr.  Benton, 
that 

“  The  Bank  itself,  forgetting  its  position  as  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  Government,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Government,  set  itself  up  for  a  power,  and  struggle  for 
an  untimed  existenc^^in  the  shape  of  a  now  charter— 4&s 
a  question  of  its  own,  and  almost  ais  a  right.”— fVol.  I. 

p.  168.  -oil 

And  in  another  place  he  says,  with  reference  to  hia  firat 
fipcoch  against  the  recharter,  in  February,  1830 : 

Ify  mind  was  fixed  upon  the  character  of  the  speech 
J’hich  I  should  make  ;  one  which  should  avoid  the  beaten 
tracks  of  objecti»:n,  avoid  all  settled  points,  avoid  the 

VoL.  Ill— 18 


iroblem  of  constitutionality,  and  take  up  the  institution 
D  a  practical  sense,  as  having  too  much  power  over  the 
people  and  the  Government,  over  business  and  politics, 
and  too  much  disposed  to  exercise  that  power  to  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  the  fre^om  and  equality  which  should  prevail 
in  a  Ilepublie  to  be  allowed  to  exist  in  our  country.” — 
[p.  287. 

In  his  speech  in  defense  of  the  veto,  July,  1832,  being 
just  before  the  Presidential  election  of  that  year,  he  said : 

**  The  Bank  is  in  the  field,  a  combatant,  and  a  fearful 
and  a  tremendous  one,  in  the  l^sidential  election.  If  she 
succeeds,  there  is  an  end  of  American  liberty — and  end  of 
the  Republic.  The  forms  of  election  may  be  permitted  for 
awhile,  as  the  forms  of  consular  election  were  permitted 
in  Rome  during  the  last  years  of  the  Republic,  but  it  will 
be  for  awhile  onlv.  The  President  of  the  Bank  and  the 
l*resident  of  the  United  States  will  be  cousins,  in  the  royal 
sense  of  the  word.  They  will  elect  each  other ;  they  will 
elect  their  successors  ;  tliey  will  transmit  their  thrones  to 
their  descendants,  and  that  by  legislative  construction.”— 
[p.  257. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  know,  by  the  very  in¬ 
stincts  of  liberty,  that  It  Is  a  political  evil  foragreatcom- 
bination  of  class  interests  to  be  able  to  control  elections ; 
to  dictate  the  choice  of  candidates ;  to  carry  or  defeat 
measures  ;  to  prescribe  or  bafUo  the  course  of  public  pol- 
j  icy,  which  the  spirit  of  our  Government  demands  should 
be  shaped  solely  by  the  sovereign  will  of  the  people,  act¬ 
ing  freely  and  intelligently  and  independently.  And, 
therefore,  when  they  found  that  a  National  Bank  was  able 
to  dictate  terms  to  the  Government,  by  giving  or  with¬ 
holding  loans,  to  subsidize  the  public  press  by  irregul.ir 
loans  or  exorbitant  contracts,  to  pension  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress  under  the  form  of  immen.^ 
retaining  fees  as  lawyers,  and  to  forestall  public  opinion 
by  employing  the  very  fund.s  of  tlie  nation  in  flooding  tiie 
country  with  partisan  documents,  they  needled  no  elibo- 
rate  logic  to  teach  them  that  such  an  institution  was  a 
political  evil,  dangerous  to  the  public  liberties,  and  oaght, 
at  every  haxanl,  to  be  deprive*!  of  its  power  to  interfere 
with  the  politics  of  the  country.  Here  i.s  an  instructive 
lesson  to  show  how  to  deal  witli  slavery  whenever  the 
democracy  of  the  country  shall  seriously  take  the  thing  in 
hand. 

Another  lesson  on  the  subject  is  this,  that  democracy 
deals  with  political  evils  in  a  perfectly  thorough  manner, 
yielding  to  no  fears,  granting  no  concessions,  assenting  to 
no  compromises,  accepting  nothing  short  of  ‘indemnity 
for  the  past,  and  security  for  the  future.”  Mr.  Benton 
describes  the  policy  that  was  adopted  by  the  opponents  of 
the  Bank  when  the  application  was  made  for  a  renewal  of 
the  charter,  and  when  th^  found  that  there  was  a  ma¬ 
jority  in  each  House  for  the  institution,  and  no  intention 
to  lose  time  in  arguing  for  it.  He  says : 

Our  course  of  action  became  obvious,  which  was— to 
attack  incessantly,  assail  at  all  points,  display  the  evil  of 
the  institution,  rouse  the  people,  and  prepare  them  to 
sustain  the  veto.  It  was  seen  to  be  the  |»olicy  of  the  Bank 
leaders  to  carry  the  charter  first  and  quietly  through  the 
Senate,  and  afterward,  in  the  same  way,  in  tlie  House. 
We  determined  to  have  a  contest  in  both  places,  and  to 
force  the  Bank  into  defenses  which  would  engage  it  in  a 
general  combat,  and  lay  it  open  to  side  blows  as  well  as 
direct  attacks.  With  this  view  a  great  many  amendments 
and  inquiries  were  prepared  to  be  offered  in  the  Senate, 
all  of  them  proper,  or  plausible,  recommendable  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  supportable  by  acceptable  reasons,  which  the 
friends  of  the  Bank  must  either  answer  or  reject  without 
answer,  and  so  incur  odium.  In  the  Honse  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  a  move  which,  whether  resisted  or  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  Rank  majority,  would  be  certain  to  have  an 
efibet  against  the  institufton,  namely,  an  investigation  by 
a  Committee  of  the  House,  as  provided  for  in  the  charter. 
If  the  investigation  was  denied,  it  would  be  guilt  shrink¬ 
ing  from  detection ;  if  admitted,  it  was  well  known  that 
misconduct  would  be  found.  I  conceived  this  movement, 
and  had  charge  of  its  direction.”— [p.  236. 

Tlius  does  democracy,  when  aroused  to  grapple  in  con¬ 
cert  with  political  evil,  take  hold  with  ungloved  hands, 
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and  shrinks  not  from  the  boldest  use  of  those  govern¬ 
mental  forms  and  methods  which  were  legitimately  in¬ 
tended  to  be  the  safeguards  of  liberty,  and  notas  weapons 
to  govern  the  Government  against  the  ultimate  control 
of  the  people. 

It  is  nut  in  the  nature  of  Democracy  to  be  turned  from 
a  purpose  once  formed,  to  rid  itself  of  a  political  evil  dan¬ 
gerous  to  liberty,  by  any  considerations  of  the  cost  it  may 
involve.  No  cost  is  too  great  if  it  U  neees.'^ry  to  secure 
political  liberty,  and  the  power  of  self-government  in  the 
people.  Washington  said,  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
that  if  they  lost  the  South,  they  would  hold  on  to  the 
North ;  if  cut  off  from  the  East  they  would  struggle  to 
kei'p  the  Center,  and  if  driven  oiT  from  the  whole  of  the 
Atlantic  States,  they  would  fall  back  beyond  the  Allegha- 
nies,  make  its  fastnes.'ws  their  bulwarks,  and  eqjoy  liberty 
in  the  wilderness  beyond.  Free  Government  is  the  ufk 
of  this  nation,  and  all  tliat  a  man  bath  will  be  given  for 
bis  life.’’  Tlie  essential  principle  of  our  American  de¬ 
mocracy  is  not  merely  the  equal  rights  of  all  the  citizens 
to  a>  voice  in  the  election  of  rulers,  nor  merely  the  equal 
rights  of  the  t^tates  to  the  sovereign  control  of  their  own 
internal  alTuirs.  It  is  the  power  of  the  i>eople  to  control 
the  Government,  the  subjection  of  the  Government  to  the 
will  of  the  peo]de.  On  this  principle,  the  will  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  is  to  govern,  subject  to  certain  safe-guanU  which 
the  Constitution  provides  for  the  rights  of  minorities,  and 
which  are  ample  for  that  purpose  so  long  as  the  majority 
are  able  to  act  freely  and  to  carry  out  their  own  convic¬ 
tions,  but  which  would  not  bo  suffidont  if  the  tSupremo 
Government  should  fall  under  the  control  of  a  clique  or 
class,  a  section  or  a  special  intere.st.  And  hence  the  rule 
that  the  Government  is  to  seek  the  gn^ate.st  go<Hl  of  the 
greatest  number,  holds  goo<l  within  the  same  restrictions 
of  doing  no  injustice  to  the  minorities.  Tliis  is  tlie  nor¬ 
mal  or  proper  working  of  our  Government.  And  when 
the  people  found  tliat  the  Ikink  had  set  itself  to  interfere 
with  this,  they  at  once  set  therasedves  with  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  put  the  Bank  where  it  could  interfere  no  longer. 
Tliey  would  do  no  injustice  to  the  Bank,  violate  no  riglits 
of  its  stockliolders.  They  would  not  wantonly  injure  any 
of  their  lawful  interests.  But  they  would  put  down  its 
unlawful  pretensions ;  and,  stving  that  it  hud  provoked 
the  struggle  by  setting  itself  up  for  a  |>olitical  jiower,  they 
held  it  responsible  fur  its  own  misfortunes  in  the  conflict. 

Neither  were  they  to  be  turned  aside  by  any  panic  or 
pressure  that  the  Bank  could  create,  nor  by  any  clamor 
or  confusion  it  might  create.  Tliey  knew  their  power  and 
resource's,  and  were  coci.scious  that  in  a  life-and-death 
struggle  with  a  great  and  free  people,  any  monojioly  or 
combination,  or  class  interest  must  fail  and  give  in  after 
a  little  while.  Tlie  strength  of  the  people  is  Anteau  ;  it 
springs  out  of  the  earth  itself,  and  is  always  freshly  re¬ 
newed.  Whereas,  tlie  |)ower  of  a  class  interest  or  combi¬ 
nation  is  only  limited  and  exhaustible,  so  that  the  strug¬ 
gle,  however  dc'<i>erate,  commonly  ends  in  one  way  if  the 
people  arc  resolved  and  stand  to  their  purpose.  And  the 
more  violent  the  struggle  i.s,  so  much  the  sooner  will  the 
enemy  exhaust  hU  resources  and  give  in  as  conquered. 
Hence  the  people  were  not  alarmed  when  Mr.  Oay  ex¬ 
claimed  :  “  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution,  bloodless 
as  yet they  only  laughed  at  the  presumption  of  the 
Bank.  And  when  ruincsl  manufacturers  and  bankrupt 
merchants  in  scores  pointed  to  tlieir  broken  fortunes  and 
clamorwl  for  relief.  General  Jackson  coolly  bid  them  go  to 
the  Bank  for  relief  against  the  pressure  which  it  had  wan¬ 
tonly  created. 

Neither  are  the  people.  In  such  a  conflict,  affected  at  all 
by  threats  or  prophecies  of  disunion.  Tliey  know  better^ 


they  do  not  anticipate  disunion  as  the  elTcct  of  any  of 
their  just  and  necessary  proceedings.  They  do  not  intend 
to  dissolve  the  Union  themselves,  nor  let  anybody  else  do 
it.  When  General  Jackson  gave  hU  celebrated  toasts 
“Our  Federal  Uuion  :  it  mu.st  be  preserved in  the 
large  company  assembled  at  Washington  on  the  13th  of 
April,  1830,  to  celebrate  JeiTerson’s  birth-day,  it  was  like 
the  spear  of  Ithuriel  in  Eden,  it  touched  the  toail  and 
made  him  stand  up  a  devil~N unification  I  Benton  * 
p.  148.]  The  ))e<)j>le  were  not  alarmed,  but  only  deter¬ 
mined,  and  General  Jackson  felt  himself  fully  sustained 
by  their  support.  Ho  met  the  enemy  boldly,  and  con¬ 
quered.  That  Is  the  method  of  democracy  toward  polit¬ 
ical  evils,  once  seen  and  felt  to  be  dangerous  to  liberty. 

Having  a  legitimate  aii<l  well-defined  object  in  view 
the  removal  of  a  danger  to  liberty,  and  a  sure  guide  and 
directory  in  the  Constitution,  as  interpreted  in  past  con¬ 
flicts,  as  to  the  means  and  methods  proper  to  bo  em¬ 
ployed,  democracy  will  go  to  its  work  calmly  and  consider¬ 
ately,  unaogered  and  uimwe<l,  uiibouglit  and  unterrified, 
until  it  has  achieved  a  full  security  for  the  future  against 
the  recurrence  of  any  similar  danger.  In  bringing  back 
the  Government  to  the  principles  of  Washington  and  Jef¬ 
ferson,  making  froeilom  national,  and  slavery  local  and 
sectional,  they  will  require  ample  safeguards  against  the 
repetition  of  another  career  of  aggression  and  encroach¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  slavery,  by  which  it  assume.s  to  be  a  na¬ 
tional  interest,  in  its  magnitude  overshadowing  all  others, 
and  making  its  advancement  the  sole  object  of  care  by  the 
Administration,  and  the  sole  i.s.suo  in  the  politics  of  the 
country.  But,  at  the  same  time,  there  will  be  found  a 
spirit  of  wise  conciliation,  and  of  mutual  accoininodalion 
and  conce.ssion  among  tlie  friends  of  reform.  Tlic  most 
radical  and  far-seeing  will  be  the  most  ready  to  make  baste 
slowly,  and  to  take  by  instalments  what  tliey  might  not 
secure  at  all  if  they  drive  off  the  support  of  those  who  do 
not  see  at  once  the  ultimate  conclusion  of  the  stru^le* 
Go  as  far  as  you  can  go  together  in  the  right  direction. 
Wo  take  one  more  lesson  from  Mr.  Benton.  Speaking  of 
God.  Jackson’s  first  annual  message,  wherein  he  ex¬ 
pressed  his  aversion  to  the  Bank,  but  intimated  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  devising  a  national  institution  of  a  diflerent  char* 
acter  to  answer  the  same  general  purposes,  Mr.  Denton 
says  : 

“  I  was  not  in  Washington  when  this  message  was  pro¬ 
posed,  and  had  had  no  conversation  with  the  I^\aident  in 
relation  to  a  substitute  for  the  National  Bank,  or  for  the 
currency  which  it  furnished,  and  which,  having  a  general 
circulation,  was  better  entitled  to  the  cliaracter  of  “Xa- 
tionaE’  than  the  issues  of  local  or  State  banks.  We  knew 
each  other’s  opinion  on  the  question  of  a  bank  itself ;  but 
Itad  gone  no  further.  I  had  never  mentionctl  to  him  the 
idea  of  reviving  the  ^Id  currency — then  and  for  twentj 
years  extinct  in  the  Lnited  States  ;  nor  had  I  mentioned 
to  him  the  idea  of  an  independent  or  aub-trensiiry  ;  that 
is  to  say,  a  Government  treasury  unconnected  with  any 
iNxnk,  and  which  w’as  to  have  the  receiving  and  disbursing 
of  the  public  moneys.  When  those  ideas  were  mentioned 
to  him,  he  took  them  at  once  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  was  disposed  of  that  anything 
could  be  done  on  these  two  subjects  ;  and.  on  the  latter, 
a  process  had  to  be  gone  through  in  the  use  of  the  1^1 
iwnks  as  depositories  of  the  public  moneys,  which  required 
<everal  years  to  show  its  issue  and  inculcate  its  lessons. 
Though  strong  in  the  confidence  of  the  people,  the 
dent  was  not  deemed  strong  enough  to  encounter  all  the 
banka  of  all  the  States  at  once.  T<*mpori7.ing  was  indis- 
i>enRable — and  even  the  conciliation  of  a  part  of  them. 
Hence  the  deposit  system— or  some  years’  use  of  iocal 
Imnks  as  fiscal  agents  of  the  Government— which  gave  to 
the  institutions  so  selected  the  invidious  appellation  of 
‘pet  banks.’  meaning  that  they  were  Government  fa¬ 
vorites.”  [p.  168. 

We  leave  these  hints,  which  are  highly  suggestive,  as 
to  the  democratic  style  of  administration  of  Government 
for  the  correction  of  abuses,  the  removal  of  political  eriU, 
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and  gnnrding  against  things  dangerous  to  liberty,  to  be 
applied,  as  far  as  they  are  applicable,  in  the  solution  of 
the  great  problem  of  the  present  political  cycle,  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  Federal  Government  to  slavery,  and  the  Rnal 
determination  of  the  momentous  issue,  now  up,  whether 
the  slavefaolding  interest  shall  govern  or  be  governed  in 
this  country  ,  whether  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number  over  the  whole  Union  shall  be  the  aim  of  Ad¬ 
ministration,  or  the  extension  and  perpetuation  of  a  sec¬ 
tional  and  class  interest  shall  be  the  paramount  object 
of  regard  by  successive  Administrations  as  it  is  of  the 
present- 

CHILDREN. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  little  man  or  woman  of  two  years, 
Bush  ail  over  its  pretty  face,  and  put  up  a  bit  of  round  lip 
like  the  rose-bud,  as  the  prelude  to  tears?  If  so,  you  have 
seen  one  of  the  most  touching  of  Nature’s  tendernesses. 
You  have  seen  the  way  the  cherubs  look,  when,  peering 
over  the  crystal  gates,  they  see  a  lovely  soul  first  turned 
astray.  This  look  is  a  remnant  of  the  fore  gone  heaven, 
whence  the  infant  comes, 

“  Trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  they  come. 

From  God  which  is  our  home.” 

There  is  a  universe  of  grief  in  that  sweet  transparent 
body  that  can  force  the  blood  so  to  the  heart,  and  set  the 
chin  and  lip  tremulous.  The  poor  dear  heart  is  running 
all  over  with  its  sorrow,  and  you  are  laughing  all  the 
time — but  some  of  you  have  tears  in  your  eyes  while  you 
laugh.  That  is  as  it  should  be,  for  you  will  kiss  the  pretty 
lamb,  and  put  a  soft  hand  upon  the  rose- tinged  cheek,  and 
you  will  gather  the  little  shape  to  your  bosom,  where  the 
magnetism  of  a  strong,  healthy  body,  and  loving  soul, 
will  be  as  a  kindly  poultice  to  the  bruised  little  one.  We 
say  healthy  body,  for  no  other  should  lay  hands  upon  a 
child 

It  is  cruelty,  it  is  madness,  it  is  murder,  for  the  diseased 
in  body  or  mind  or  soul  to  fold  these  little  ones  in  their 
arms.  No  wonder  children  die  of  marasmus,  pining  for 
lack  of  that  absorbent  of  pure  vitalizing  love  which  the 
healthful  and  the  loving  can  only  supply.  No  wonder 
children  die  of  fits,  suddenly  seized  with  terrible  cramps 
and  pains,  as  if  a  thousand  needles  were  penetrating  the 
delicate  net-work  of  the  nerves,  because  hands  spotted  » ith 
the  leprosy  of  care,  and  the  foulness  of  envy,  and  the 
canker  of  discontent,  have  been  laid  upon  their  poor, 
helpless  bodies,  and  they  with  no  voice  to  tell  of  the 
wrong. 

No  wonder  they  gurgle  in  the  throat,  and  start  with 
cries  pitiful  to  the  ear,  when  unholy  kisses,  and  impure 
eyes  are  fixed  upon  them  like  gorgon  glances,  withering 
the  fine  essence  of  the  soul,  and  scalding  the  soft  skin 
like  unto  the  touch  of  the  blistering  fiy.  No  wonder  their 
dreams  are  troubled,  and  the  angels  can  hardly  win  them 
to  sleeping  smiles,  when  unseen  beings  come  to  them 
more  terrible  than  Spanish  Inquisitors  to  the  poor  soul 
who  has  dared  to  use  God’s  precious  privilege  of  &ee 
thought. 

No  wonder  the  children  break  out  with  measles  and 
scarlet  fever,  when  they  are  breathed  upon  with  the  rank 
breath  of  tobacco  and  alcohol,  and  the  afiluvia  of  pork. 
No  wonder  they  choke  and  strangle  with  hooping  cough, 
and  dir,  as  best  they  should  ;  for  our  atmosphere,  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  men  and  women  who  surround  the  little 
children,  is  full  of  fever,  and  scrofula,  and  decay,  as  they 
choke  and  cough,  and  struggle  to  escape  it.  Better  they 
should  die.  The  earth  has  lost  its  Eden-odors — the  aro¬ 
mas  of  Paradise  only  are  fit  for  these  “  cryptogamia  of 


the  skies” — a  sphere  redolent  with  asphodels  and  rosea —  | 

harmonious  with  music  of  birds,  and  voices  “  musical  as  j 

Apollo’s  lute.”  should  surround  these  waifs  from  the  | 

better  land — they  should  look  up  to  the  blue  heavens,  and  ] 

disport  themselves  with  blossoms,  and  sleep  as  if  cradled  j 

in  rainbows,  and  then  they  would  walk  forth  to  a  man-  1 

hood  glorious  as  was  the  good  Father’s  first  intent.  I 

Alas  I  for  the  poor  dear  children.  Our  tender  mercies  | 

are  but  cruelty.  We  are  none  of  us  fit  to  touch  the  hem  j 

of  their  garment,  and  yet  we  crowd  upon  them  till  we  ab¬ 
sorb  all  the  virtues  of  the  beautiful  nature  which  we  know 
not  how  to  reverence.  We  bathe  their  tender  bodies  with  ' 

hands  heated  by  passion — we  hold  them  to  cruel  hearts, 
and  surround  them  with  brown,  bony  arms,  and  stun 
their  ears  with  discordant  voices  ;  yea,  and  nauseate  them 
with  fevered  breaths,  and  then  wonder  that  they  die. 

The  greater  wonder  is  that  any  lire  I 

They  lie  in  our  bosoms  and  absorb  our  evil  passions  ; 
they  look  into  our  eyes  and  assimilate  to  what  they  see 
there  ;  they  hear  the  tones  of  our  voices  and  it  strikes  the 
responsive  cord  in  them  ;  our  discords  become  theirs.  We 
act  the  covert  part,  wo  are  vain  and  false  and  worldly, 
earth-serving  more  than  God-loving,  and  then  we  wonder 
that  they  grow  up  full  of  enryings  and  malice,  and  un¬ 
charitableness — we  grieve  and  deplore  that  they  are  cow¬ 
ards  and  knavish,  and  cruel,  when  they  are  just  what  we 
have  made  them. 

Let  the  little  children  die  while  pure,  rather  than  be 
thus  corrupted.  Send  the  little  ones  back  to  the  good 
Father  who  careth  for  them,  for  we  do  not  know  how  to 
sustain  the  trust  they  impose  Mothers  weep  over  the 
loss,  but  the  blame  is  theirs.  Every  flock  has  one  Iamb 
strayed  away  to  the  fold  of  the  good  shepherd.  Every 
house  hath  its  empty  cradle,  white  and  cold,  whereon  the 
mother  looketh  with  a  cold  shudder,  and  by  which  she 
pouretb  out  her  heart  in  tears  and  prayers.  Every 
church-yard  has  its  littje  mounds  where  the  daisies  love 
to  grow,  and  every  heart  its  little  one,  more  lovely  than 
the  lovely  one  of  another — these  hare  made  up  the  great 
army  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  These  are  the  lost  har¬ 
monies  of  earth,  the  Bowers  of  the  beautiful  unseen  Para¬ 
dise.  Alas !  if  the  children  should  all  die,  it  would  imply 
that  goodness,  and  beauty,  and  hope  had  died  out  for  the 
human  race  ;  and  when  these  were  gone,  the  race  itself 
must  end. 


SEMI  EDITORIAL  LETTER  FROM  MAINE. 

Holus,  Maine,  July,  1856. 

NATntB  Is  always  a  new  revelation  to  us.  For  every 
aspect  in  life  she  has  a  phase  adapted  to  our  needs.  We 
may  safely  lay  our  head  upon  her  all-sympathizing  bosom, 
and  she  answers  to  what  is  within  softly  and  genially,  as 
the  tones  of  a  friend.  To-night  1  was  out  under  the 
woods,  the  full  moon  lighting  the  landscape  with  that 
softened  light  so  grateful  to  the  senses.  The  landscape  in 
its  details  looked  so  remote,  and  yet  so  tenderly  near 
The  great  trees  were  protecting  presences,  entering  into 
our  emotions  with  a  more  than  human  interest.  The 
river,  it  is  the  Saco,  has  come  down  from  the  mountains, 
and  carries  their  voices  to  mingle  with  those  of  the  ocean. 

Here  was  once  the  site  of  an  Indian  village.  Here  the 
haughty  chief  lorded  it  over  a  vast  domain.  Here  repose 
the  bones  of  a  nation  ;  here  the  soil  often  yields  up  the 
implements  of  a  rude  husbandry.  Here  the  cavaliers  of 
the  time  of  Elizabeth  came  and  sat  down  to  friendly  con¬ 
verse  with  the  Indian.  Earlier  the  Northmen  bad  visited 
the  region,  and  not  far  distant  ancient  names  are  found 
upon  the  rocks.  Before  the  Pilgrims  came  to  Plymouth, 
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Ricbkrd  Vines  had  settled  himself  in  this  vicinity.  He 
was  a  right  worthy  knight,  the  friend  and  companion 
of  the  Gilberts,  who  were  half  brothers  to  the  gallant  Ra 
leigh — the  blood  of  the  same  mother  flowing  in  the  veins 
of  each,  and  stamping  them  with  a  manly  impress. 

It  Js  most  grateful  to  the  sense  to  be  here  in  this  lovely 
spot  at  such  a  time.  The  wood-thrush  sings  clearly  from 
her  covert,  sending  her  flute-like  notes  &r  into  the  night. 
Insects  chirp  softly  ;  the  limber  snake  glides  timidly  across 
the  little  glade — we  do  not  fear  it  nor  harm  it.  Life  is  so 
blissful  to  us,  it  must  be  so  to  such  as  this.  The  white 
moon  glints  upon  an  obelisk,  and  rests  upon  a  new-made 
grave  ;  but  the  sorrow  of  the  one  is  a  softened  recollec¬ 
tion  ;  that  of  the  other  is  hallowed  by  affection,  and  the 
grief  has  been  one  in  which  many  hearts  share.  Blessed 
are  we  when  our  tears  are  shed  by  many,  and  yet  the 
tears  are  ours  none  the  less. 

I  looked  at  the  mound  ;  I  remembered  the  manly  face, 
and  I  knew  of  a  noble  heart  lying  so  hushed  below.  Mr. 
Usher  was  the  head  and  soul  of  the  village.  The  mill  upon 
the  stream  worked  at  his  bidding ;  the  church  for  the 
worship  of  God  owed  its  sightliness  to  him  ;  the  hall  of 
learning  grew  at  his  dictation.  A  cheery,  manly  man  was 
this  Mr.  Usher,  and  when  he  ceased  from  his  toil  it  was  as 
if  a  father’s  voice  had  been  stilled  by  every  hearthstone 
He  sleeps  well.  The  mill  does  its  office  now — the  village 
goes  on  just  as  he  had  impelled  it — but  alas  I  the  beauti 
ful  house  down  by  the  river  side,  embowered  in  roses,  and 
sheltered  by  elms  and  pines,  opening  its  hospitable  doors 
gladly  to  the  comer,  though  lovely  and  hospitable  as  ever, 
has  lost  a  goodly  presence.  The  pretty  cottage  of  Belle 
Tracy  will  miss  a  morning  salutation. 

Hollis  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  the  State,  and  the 
“  house  of  Usher  ”  one  of  the  oldest  families  here.  They 
retain  much  of  that  frank,  generous  hospitality  so  much 
in  vogue  in  the  olden  times,  and  for  which  our  Yankee 
Young  America  is  losing  the  taste,  and  with  it  the  fine 
manner  and  morals  of  their  forefathers.  Diziy  excitement 
and  noisy  mirth  are  not  happiness,  neither  do  they  com¬ 
port  with  handsomeness  of  decorum. 

The  martins  are  over  lively  at  nightfall ;  they  wheel  and 
career,  they  dip  and  soar,  they  chirp  and  chatter  as  if 
they  had  a  busy  time  of  it.  As  I  mark  the  softened  land¬ 
scape  and  feel  the  genial  air  brush  over  my  cheek  I  am  re¬ 
minded  of  Shakespeare’s  words : 

The  temple-haunting  martlet  does  approve. 

By  his  loved  masonry,  that  the  Heaven’s  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here.  No  jutty  frieie. 

Buttress,  nor  coigne  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  bis  pendent  bed  and  procreant  cradle. 
Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt,  1  have  observed. 
The  air  is  delicate  ” 

We  were  walking  upon  the  banks  of  the  Saco.  The 
trees  bending  their  branches  to  the  kisses  of  the  breexe, 
the  river  dimpling  in  smiles  under  the  eyes  of  the  moon, 
and  the  blossoms  breathing  incense  in  return  for  the  love 
we  gave  them,  when  the  boy  of  four  Summers  asked  : 

“Mother,  which  do  you  like  best,  the  sound  of  the 
leaves  In  the  trees  [that  boy  is  a  poet]  or  the  music  of  the 
hand-organ.”  [Not  so  well  the  last,  bnt  showing  a  per¬ 
ception  of  diSerences.] 

“  Which  do  pou  like  best,  Danief” 

“No ;  which  do  youf  I  asked  first.” 

We  agreed  the  little  man  was  in  the  right.  It  was  le¬ 
gitimate  for  his  question  to  be  first  answered.  We  liked 
his  pretty  holding  back,  and  his  persistence  for  an  answer. 

“Well,  I  like  (be  sound  of  the  leaves  best,  when  the 
wind  moves  along  the  woods  Which  do  you  like  best, 
Danief” 

“  I  like  the  hand-organ  best,”  was  the  triumphant  re¬ 


ply.  Here  was  a  little  man  of  the  true  stamp.  He  felb— 
he,  a  little  thing,  hardly  above  the  knee — that  there  was 
music  in  the  woods  ;  he  made  no  mistake,  he  knew  it  for 
music,  but  be  liked  something  more  expressive,  positive, 
tangible,  therefore  be  liked  the  barrel  organ  .  but  we  were 

best  pleased  with  what  was  lying  behind  all  this _ the 

sturdy  individualism  of  the  young  democrat.  It  might  be 
expected  of  him  to  like  best  what  others  liked  best.  No 
matter  for  that.  Ho  bad  his  own  like,  and  he  expressed  it 
We  need  a  little  more  of  this  same  independence  of 
opinion  and  freedom  of  expression,  and  then  we  shall  have 
less  of  the  blind  doings  of  the  untliinking  multitude  who 
run  all  in  one  direction,  like  bumping  calves  or  senseless 
sheep. 

We  stopped  in  a  little  dell  where  the  river  wound  grace¬ 
fully  amid  the  woods,  the  waters  silent  here,  although 
below  they  leaped  the  gorge  and  scattered  themselves  in 
spray.  It  was  a  spot  lovely  as  a  dream.  Many  an  in¬ 
spired  artist  has  been  here,  and  carried  away  new  intima¬ 
tions  of  beauty.  Akers,  one  of  our  sculptors  in  Rome, 
who  promises  to  do  so  much  for  American  art ;  Durand, 
whose  pictures  breathe  with  life  ;  and  Kensett,  and  Baker 
and  others,  have  all  stood  upon  this  fair  spot,  the  trees 
whispering  above,  the  river  flowing  below,  and  bright 
womanly  eyes  beaming  with  intelligence  beside,  while 
gentle  voices  gave  utterance  to  noble  truths  and  genial 
courtesies.  Poets  have  been  here  and  breathed  their 
sweetest  numbers.  All  have  conspired  to  make  the  spot 
classical. 

We  stood  in  silence  awhile— other  spirits  were  about 
us,  and  we  whispered, 

“  Boatman,  take  thee  twice  thy  fee. 

For  spirits  twain  have  passed  with  me.” 

We  were  silent.  All  have  their  memories  ;  and  though 
we  were  a  gay,  cordial  group,  we  gave  the  tribute  of  si¬ 
lence  to  the  Genii  of  Roco.  “  Speech  is  silver,  silence  is 
golden,”  saith  the  Persian  proverb 

And  so  it  followed  we  did  not  speak.  We  know  what 
manner  of  spirit  we  are  of,  it  may  be.  We  know  the  kind 
of  spirit  that  walketh  beside  us  in  these  green  solitudes. 
We  do  not  mistake.  We  hear  syllabled  words.  We  ate 
called  and  we  know  the  voice.  Shapes  rise  in  our  path, 
and  we  know  the  form — we  respond  as  in  the  past.  We 
are  not  afraid  albeit  the  form  is  not  of  earth.  Not  so  the 
child.  He  feels  an  invisible  presence — weird  faces  gleam 
in  the  silence.  It  is  a  face  now — no,  it  is  but  a  limb  of 
the  tree  through  which  the  moon  looks.  He  bears  a  step 
— sees  a  shape— no,  it  is  but  the  partridge  hurrying  to 
a  safer  covert.  Everywhere  Nature  is  more  than  herself, 
everywhere  she  has  a  voice  more  than  her  own.  The 
hoofs  of  satyrs  gleam  from  the  covert — Pan  pipes  on  the 
hill-side.  The  child  sees  and  hears — ^he  is  ready  to  cry, 
“loherel”  “lo  there  I”  but  it  is  gone  He  trembles  with 
a  strange  dread.  He  weeps  with  a  strange  joy. 

“  What  place  is  this  f”  whispered  the  boy. 

“This  is  Belle  Tracy’s  Retreat.” 

The  child  looks  and  stares.  Not  so  with  the  test.  We 
all  know  and  are  proud  and  pleased  to  know  what  is 
meant  in  the  words.  Belle  Tracy’s  Retreat,  we  repeat. 
A  mime  worthy  of  so  fair  a  presence  ;  but  the  boy — he 
wondered  stilL  It  is  so  difficult  for  a  child  to  understand 
how  his  mother  can  be  anything  else  than  his  mother. 
How  she  can  be  a  poet  elsewhere  to  whom  a  new  name 
has  been  given.  He  thinks  of  her  kisses  ;  of  the  sorrow¬ 
ing  look  she  gives  to  the  jammed  finger  ;  of  the  stocking 
drawn  over  the  plump  foot ;  of  the  fingers  at  play  in  the 
hair,  and  the  robes  more  nicely  buttoned  by  her  hands 
than  all  others.  Be  thinks  of  her  as  the  head  of  all 
things  in  the  house.  The  soul  of  wisdom,  discretion  and 
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kisdoess  there.  Ue  cuuld  nut  dettcribe  this,  but  he  levle 
it  all.  Ue  couldn’t  think  ot  his  mother  save  as  the  one  so 
needful  to  sister,  and  so  all  essential  to  the  baby.  The 
cups  and  saucers,  and  knives  and  forks  wouid  have  no  of¬ 
fice  without  mother.  Ue  sees  her  a  moving  “  Angel  of 
the  Uouse,”  bringing  in  roses  and  smiles  and  a  newer  and 
better  way  for  everything  done.  Ue  sees  discomfort,  and 
gloom,  and  crying,  all  relieved  the  mum'nt  she  appears. 
Somehow  the  spittoon  disappears,  and  the  violets  and 
liliea  come  where  she  comes.  The  father’s  cravat  gets  a 
nicer  tie,  and  he  takes  a  pleasanter  voice.  He  is  much 
more  of  a  fiitber  because  she  is  so  much  a  mother. 

Now  he  is  told  she  is  a  poet ;  she  is  “  Belle  Tracy.”  lie 
bad  never  thought  of  such  a  thing.  He  cannot  take  in 
the  idea  at  all.  He  half  fears  tlie  mother  of  the  child, 
the  Angel  of  the  House,  will  be  away,  and  only  a  poet 
come. 

Only  a  poet  I  Bless  the  child.  She  is  so  much  the 
mother  because  her  goings  forth  are  those  of  the  poet- 
mother.  She  is  so  much,  because  she  is  so  much  more. 
Light  and  blessings  are  distilled  in  her  path,  not  in  spite 
of  her  poetry,  but  because  of  it.  Do  not  fear,  little  one, 
nor  cling  to  the  dear  hand  as  if  in  learning  this,  something 
may  be  lost.  Time  will  indorse  all  that  the  child  hopes 
and  believes  now.  Happy  is  the  child,  could  he  but  know 
his  happiness,  could  be  but  reverence  the  fact,  who  has 
the  blood  of  a  poet  in  his  veins. 


A  SHORT  SERMON. 

”  The  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  unto  them.” 

’That  was  a  great  day  when  glad  tidings  came  to  the 
ears  of  the  down  trodden ;  when  men  who  had  neither 
hope  in  God  or  man  heard  the  Heavenly  voice  cry  “  Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  my 
love  shall  lighten  every  bondage,  whether  of  soul  or  body.  ” 
It  is  not  preaching  a  Gospel  to  stand  in  cushioned  pulpits 
and  tell  men  and  women  what  they  already  know.  Tid¬ 
ings  are  no  tidings  to  the  instructed  ear  ;  but  that  is  a 
Gospel  which  cometh  to  the  deaf  ear  and  causeth  it  to  re¬ 
joice  as  at  the  sound  of  timbrel  and  harp — that  is  a  Gos¬ 
pel  which  causeth  the  blind  eye  to  discern  a  Heavenly 
beauty,  and  the  halting  will  to  leap  with  a  divine  purpose  ; 
that  is  a  Gospel  which  fieedeth  the  hungry  soul,  which 
giveth  bread  and  meat  to  the  spirit  hungering  and  thirst¬ 
ing  for  knowledge.  Our  very  soul  cries  out  against  the 
men  and  women  who  bow  their  heads  over  their  velvet 
pews,  and  breathe  their  prayers  through  perfumed  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  wafted  by  ivory  fans,  while  the  liveried  driver 
waits,  in  the  hot  sun  or  freezing  cold,  till  they  hare  done  ; 
and  the  poor,  ignorant,  starving  wretch  peeps  in  at  the 
door  and  wonders  what  all  those  bowed  heads,  so  nicely 
bald  or  so  gracefully  curled,  are  doing  there. 

Religion  is  growing  too  expensive  for  any  but  the  very 
rich.  Tlie  artizan  who  can  hardly  earn  the  wherewithal 
to  buy  his  wife  a  decent  gown  or  coif,  or  afford  a  pair  of 
shoes  for  the  growing  girl,  who  already  tries  to  hide  her 
slender  feet  in  the  scanty  skirt,  must  not  pay  his  few  ex¬ 
tra  pence  for  a  seat  in  a  church,  because  a  snuff  of  the 
green  grass,  and  a  sight  of  the  blue  sky,  where  it  comes 
with  a  smile  through  the  overhanging  trees,  is  better  to 
hint  than  many  sermons.  He  has  no  fine  Sunday  coat  to 
be  carried  out  to  church.  His  wife  has  no  grand  silk  to 
rustle  through,  and  help  on  thestirandffutterof  worship, 
and  so  they  ait  together  upon  the  lowly  stoop  or  go  out 
together  where  the  airs  of  Heaven  come  like  the  wings  of 
angels  to  the  worn  and  weary  back,  and  there  feelasome- 
thing,  they  know  not  if  it  be  God,  but  it  comforteth  them 
greatly,  and  so  magnifies  their  spirits  that  they  speak 


more  solUy  to  the  young  child,  and  greet  a  iteighbor  more 
cheerily. 

Yes,  Religion,  as  it  is  too  generally  understood  and 
preached  from  the  pulpit,  is  too  much  a  luxury  for  the 
poor  man.  We  protest  again-st  the  abuse  of  power  in 
the  Romish  Church,  and  it  is  well ;  for  all  bondage  is  of 
the  Devil,  and  to  be  rejected  j  but  the  poorest  beggar 
with  Ids  raggedest  gabardine,  half  revealing  the  bronzed 
and  unwashed  skin,  may  kneel  in  that  Oiurch  without 
shame  or  hindrance,  and  grope  his  way  as  best  he  can  to 
the  Utdversal  Father,  while  such  an  one  would  not  dare 
enter  our  whited  sepulchres,  where  pride  and  ostentation 
meet  to  insult  the  majesty  of  the  Must  High. 

Solitary  worship,  home  worship,  worship  in  the  great 
heart  of  nature,  are  all  good  in  themselves,  and  well 
plea-sing  to  the  Father  of  Spirits,  but  it  pleasetb  him  also 
wlien  a  whole  people,  as  at  one  great  and  beautiful  im¬ 
pulse,  appear  before  him,  fir  in  his  eyes  the  whole  race  is 
as  one  nun,  and  the  race  will  be  redeemed  when  we  be¬ 
come  a  perfect  whole,  each  member  a  stone  fairly  polished 
fitting  into  the  Heavenly  temple.  Therefore  is  public 
worship  good.  Tlie  soUtary  prayer  may  be  crowded  aside 
by  the  worldliness  of  discontent,  but  the  soul  enthused 
and  lifted  up  by  a  kneeling  multitude  wings  itself  more 
easily  into  the  light  of  God.  f’olitude  is  for  the  great 
heart,  which  burns  brightest  when  alone.  Common  mind* 
are  like  a  brand  which  goeth  out  when  left  by  itself,  but 
niiich  is  enkindled  by  another.  The  mighty  in  spirit  may 
therefore  be  able  to  rest  alone  in  God,  but  the  weak  must 
have  help. 

A  LATIN  PROPHESY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

“  Far  across  the  ocean,  if  we  may  credit  the  Sibylline 
leaves,  and  after  many  ages,  an  extensive  and  rich  coun¬ 
try  will  be  discovered,  and  in  it  will  arise  a  kero,  who,  by 
his  counsel  and  arms,  sh^ll  deliver  his  country  from  the 
slavery  by  which  she  was  oppressed.  This  shall  he  do  un¬ 
der  favorable  auspices  ;  and,  0 1  bow  much  more  admira¬ 
ble  will  he  be  then  than  our  Brutus  and  CamiUus  I  These 
predictions  were  known  toour  Accius,and  were  embellished 
with  the  ornaments  of  poetry.”  [Cicero. 


OUR  WHOLE  COUNTRY. 

We  can  tolerate,  nay,  we  rather  tike  to  hear  the  din  and 
bustle  of  warm  political  conte.sts  in  our  free  country.  It 
shows  that  the  people  are  wide  awake,  and  appreciate 
their  rights  and  their  liberties.  It  serves,  too,  to  keep  the 
political  elements  from  stagnating  and  dying  out  from  the 
public  mind.  But  when  party  strife  is  suffered  to  degen¬ 
erate  into  treasonable  hostility  to  the  Union,  and  to  wage 
war  upon  the  constitution  and  the  integrity  of  our  broad 
nationality,  our  blood  is  stirred  to  denounce  it  in  the  se¬ 
verest  terms,  whether  it  comes  from  the  South  or  the 
North.  Under  our  free  institutions  majorities  must  rule, 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  tlie  constitution  and  laws. 
Let  conflicting  interests  and  disputed  points,  therefore, 
have  a  fair  fleW  and  a  free  light,  and  when  the  wiU  of  the 
majority  is  ascertoined,  let  that  be  the  end  of  the  strife. 
For  any  party  or  any  section  to  presume  to  lift  a  hand 
against  the  Union  or  the  Constitution  because  they  cannot 
have  their  own  way,  is  as  absurd  and  wicked  as  it  would 
be  for  a  member  of  a  family  to  set  fire  to  the  homestead 
because  he  could  not  have  liis  own  way.  Said  Daniel 
Webster,  in  1830 : 

”  Let  me  recur  to  pleasiiw  reflections  ;  let  me  indulge  in 
refreshing  remembrances  of  the  past ;  let  me  remind  you 
that,  in  early  times  no  States  cherished  greater  harmony, 
both  of  principle  and  feeling,  than  Haasachusetts  and 
South  Carolina.  Would  to  God  that  harmony  might  again 
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return  I  Shoulder  to  shoulder  tbejr  went  through  the 
Revolution  ,  hand-in*band  they  stood  round  the  AdminiH- 
tration  of  Waslnogton,  and  felt  his  own  great  arm  lean  on 
them  for  support.  Unkind  feeling,  if  it  exist,  alienation 
and  distrust,  are  the  growth,  unnatural  to  such  soils,  of 
false  principles  since  sown.  They  are  weeds,  the  seeds  of 
which  that  same  great  arm  never  scattered.” 


MACHINERY. 

Mian.vr.RT  is  the  great  emancipator.  Ideas  constitute 
the  soul  of  the  w’orld  ;  machinery  is  its  body.  When  men 
are  able  to  make  one  machine  which  will  do  the  work  of  a 
thousand  hands,  there  are  a  thousand  brains  left  more 
free  to  carry  out  great  ideas  We  have  got  to  conquer  the 
world  before  tlie  soul  that  is  in  it  is  a  free  one.  While  man 
is  impeded  and  enslaved  by  his  wants  he  is  a  bondman.  Re> 
lieve  him  from  these — supply  his  physical  necessities,  and 
he  springs  to  his  feet  like  Hercules  released  fron  the  spin¬ 
dle,  or  a  Mercury  armed  with  his  winged  caducous. 

We  talk — we  remonstrate — we  get  up  agitation  meet¬ 
ings,  stump  speeches  and  conventions,  and  make  a  great 
outcry  at  human  abuse,  w  hen,  after  all.  some  simple  piece 
of  machinery  which  will  lesson  human  toil,  and  there¬ 
fore  render  the  mere  sinews  of  a  man  of  less  value,  might 
supersede  the  need  of  all  this  commotion.  Ten  to  one 
while  a  w*hole  multitude  arc  fretting  themselves  to  little 
purpose,  and  wearing  themselves  and  their  neighbors  w  ell 
nigh  to  death,  some  ingenious  Yankee  is  sitting  quietly 
whittling  a  stick  which  will  eventuate  In  a  machine  to  do 
all  the  work  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief,  the 
said  machine  becoming,  after  all,  the  emancipator  supe¬ 
rior  to  all  our  philanthropy. 

The  machine  removes  abuses,  and  emancipates  the 
master  from  his  vigilance  and  the  slave  from  his  toil. 
When  the  machine  does  the  work,  the  sinews  of  men  and 
women  are  released  from  bondage.  A  man,  whether  black 
or  white,  is  then  worth  less  than  a  machine,  in  a  monetary 
point  of  view. 

- - 

©lio. 


THE  MANTILLA  GIRL. 

Tbk  Manfilla  makers  of  New  York  are  a  cheerful,  hand- 
«ome  class  of  girls  ;  and  belonging,  as  they  generally  do, 
to  families  superior  to  want,  they  expend  most  of  their 
earnings  in  dress.  The  work  cannot  be  done  by  rough, 
hard  bands ;  the  dehcate  fabrics  upon  which  they  are 
employed  require  taste  and  aptitude,  and  therefore  this 
branch  of  work  does  not  go  to  the  hands  of  the  extreme 
poor. 

The  Mantilla  Girl  is  generally  nice  in  her  person,  and 
has  a  certain  gentility  about  her  nut  to  be  mistaken.  She 
wears  a  straw  hat  with  bright  ribbons — her  hair  is  worn 
in  long  curls  upon  each  side,  or  brushed  straight  back 
from  the  forehead,  with  some  pretty  head  comb  and  a 
cross  or  brooch  in  the  center.  She  is  apt  to  wear  a  patch 
upon  the  side  of  the  cheek,  very  small,  and  just  below 
the  corner  of  the  mouth — not  that  a  pimple  is  there  by 
any  means,  but  it  marvelously  hightens  the  effect  of  a 
smile.  Her  dress  is  of  mouselein  de  lainc  or  thin  cambric, 
with  a  piquant  apron  made  with  two  cunning  little  pock¬ 
ets  ;  a  black  mantilla,  ruffled  or  laced,  a  plain  white  col¬ 
lar  and  very  neat  gaiter  boots  complete  her  costume. 

Her  step  is  quick  and  elastic  ,  her  movements  more 
smart  than  graceful,  and  her  whole  bearing  full  of  aasurance 
and  prettinesg.  The  Mantilla  Girl  knows  very  well  what  she 
is  about — she  it  not  frightened  in  the  least  by  a  stare,  nor 
does  she  fall  into  exstacy  over  a  compliment.  Her  air  is 


full  of  coquetry,  but  she  does  not  coquette.  She  is  willing 
to  be  admired,  but  she  is  too  wise  to  trifle  very  seriously. 
She  is  proud  of  her  work,  and  proud  of  her  position,  and 
will  run  no  hazard  of  losing  either  her  eniplo,\-ment  or 
good  name.  She  has  a  lover  who,  if  he  does  not  walk 
home  with  her  every  night  himself,  will  not  allow  any  one 
else  to  perform  the  agreeable  oSBce  for  him.  She  goes 
with  him  to  Christy’s  now  and  then — sometimes  he  takes 
her  to  the  theater,  where  she  wears  a  riggolette,  cherry 
ribbons,  and  a  lace  mantilla.  He  is  a  clerk  in  some  store, 
and  now  tliat  business  hours  cease  at  eight  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  he  is  reading  and  studying  ;  and  they  often  pass 
these  hours  of  study  in  the  company  of  each  other.  The 
Mantilla  Girl  is  altogether  a  nice,  lady-looking  little 
thing  who  carries  a  certain  precision  and  politeness  into 
everything  she  does  ;  and  if  she  is  not  well  paid  for  her 
work  it  is  because  she  has  not  yet  learned  to  think  at  ail 
in  a  business  way. 

We  wish  tlie  Mantilla  Girls  could  reap  the  profits  of 
their  industry — we  wish  the  money  resulting  from  their 
work  went  into  their  own  pockets  rather  than  into  those 
of  Stewart,  and  Genin,  and  Bulpin,  and  the  whole  army 
of  smaller  capitalists,  wlio  have  monopolized  these  em¬ 
ployments.  But  this  cannot  be  while  women  escape 
work  whenever  they  can  do  so,  or  only  work  to  meet  their 
immediate  wants,  looking  to  marriage  as  tlie  great  object 
in  life.  Women  do  not  reduce  their  work  to  a  system, 
and  so  men  have  done  it  for  them,  and  reap  its  rewards. 

Tliere  are  about  four  thousand  Mantilla  Girls  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  large  quantities  of  work  being  always 
in  demand  to  supply  tlie  country  market,  as  well  as  the 
Southern  trade  When  the  work  declinca  they  are  dis- 
mi.ssed,  to  live  as  best  they  may  till  the  busy  season  opene 
again.  Tliese  girls  arc  paid  by  the  piece,  and  their  prof¬ 
its  are  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  labor  they  are  able 
to  perform.  Some  can  easily  earn  six  dollars  a  week- 
others  no  more  than  tliree.  It  is  often  the  practice  toen- 
gage  them  at  three  dollars  a  week,  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  they  will  receive  four  or  five  dollars  if  they  are 
worth  it ;  at  the  end  of  the  week  they  are  dismissed  and 
others  taken,  who  share  the  same  fate.  This,  however, 
we  do  not  mean  to  imply  is  tlie  mode  practised  in  the  es¬ 
tablishments  above  named.  Tliere  are  many  minor  estab¬ 
lishments,  however,  less  honorably  conducted,  where  the 
poor  Mantilla  Girl  ia  unscrupulously  shaved  of  her  bard 
earnings. 


CHARLESTOWN  NUNNERY  AND  THE  WIDOW. 

One  of  our  co-laborers,  who  recently  passed  in  sight  of 
the  ruins  of  the  convent,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston, 
which  was  destroyed  some  twenty  years  ago,  furnishes  us 
tlie  following  sketch,  assuring  us  at  the  same  time  that 
the  story  of  the  widow  is  said  to  be  literally  true. 

Mr. - pointed  out  to  me  a  mass  of  brick  and  mortar ; 

a  section  of  wall,  with  here  and  there  a  tree  withered  and 
stinted  in  growth,  living  on  because  of  the  free  bounty  of 
nature,  rather  than  from  any  congenial  element  of 
growth.  The  sun  was  just  rising,  and  this  black,  nn- 
sightly  ruin  contrasted  painfully  with  the  fine  reach  of 
luxuriant  farms  and  cheerful  villas.  A  figure  sat  upon  an 
angle  in  the  mined  wall,  as  if  in  sorrowful  contemplation. 

“What  is  that,’’  I  a.<>ked,  “and  who  ia  the  woman 
seated  there  in  the  early  light?’’ 

“  That  is  the  site  of  the  old  nunnery  at  Charlestown, 
which  was  destroyed  many  years  since  by  a  mob,  and  the 
story  of  that  solitary  woman  is  a  sad  one." 

“  Tell  it  me.  Yes,  I  will  hear  the  tale,  although  I 
would  greet  the  rising  sun  with  songs  of  gladness  rather 
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than  with  tears  ;  jet  poor  liumanity  weeps,  and  I  w  ill 
weep.” 

“  You  know  the  circumstances  of  the  destruction  of  the 
convent  f” 

”  Yes  ;  a  rumor  became  current  that  a  joun;  girl  was 
detained  there  unwillingly.” 

”  Something  more  floated  upon  the  popular  mind — that 
the  place  was  corrupt,  and  destructive  to  the  well-being 
of  the  community  ;  that  unwarrantable  measures  were 
used  to  decoy  young  girls  to  its  precincts,  and  that,  once 
I  incarcerated  within  its  walls,  it  was  to  them  a  living 

I  tomb  ;  that  the  vaults  of  the  building  were  furnished  with 

!  instruments  of  torture,  whence  went  forth  groans  and  cries 

I  of  agony  smothered  in  the  thick  walls.  ” 

t  “  Well,  tell  me  no  more  ;  these  things  are  too  horrible 

I  for  the  heart  to  contemplate,  and  were  doubtless  without 

*  foundation.” 

■  “  So  it  is  to  be  hoped.  But  the  popular  vein  had  been 

outragisl  in  some  way,  and  the  building  wan  razed  as  you 
sec.  The  land  is  owned  by  the  church,  which  persists  in 
holding  it  unoccupied — unwisely,  I  have  thouglit,  for  the 
people  of  that  vicinity  think  that  they  design  it  as  a  per¬ 
petual  rebuke.” 

By  this  time  the  woman  had  raiscsl  herself,  and  stood 
upon  the  parapet  with  her  shawl  gathered  to  her  breast, 
and  a  tight  hoo<l  concealing  her  head.  In  this  attitude  she 
reminded  one  of  some  old  Egyptian  form,  uncouth  it  is 
‘  true,  but  puzzling  and  taxing  the  imagination  at  the  same 

time. 

“She  is  not  mad,”  continued  Mr.  — ,  “but,  as  one 
might  say,  stunned ;  she  wanders  all  night  about  the 
I  mins,  and  soon  after  sunrise  disappears.  She  is  not  old, 

and  yet  her  hair  is  white,  and  her  fiice  so  shriveled  that  it 
!  is  not  larger  than  an  infant’s.  She  makes  me  think  of 

the  mother  of  the  seven  who  perished  ‘  at  the  beginning 
I  of  the  barley  harvest,’  so  intense  is  the  expression  of 

I  watchfulness  about  her — only  Rizpah  watched  beside  her 

dead,  with  an  intense  knowledge  that  they  were  all  lost  to 
her,  while  she  watcheth  as  one  who  waits. 

“  She  is  the  mother  of  the  only  one  who  suffered  the 
I  penalty  of  the  law  for  being  associated  with  the  attack 

I  upon  the  convent ;  and  probably  he  was  the  least  guilty 

of  all  that  mad  multitude.  Many  witnesses  testified  to 
I  the  act  of  the  youth,  who  was  but  eighteen,  ‘  the  only 

child  of  his  mother,  and  she  a  widow.’  It  was  prove<]  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  law  that  he  hurled  a  lighted  brand 
into  the  building.  He  was  convicted  and  condemned  to 
die.  It  was  all  in  vain  that  bis  mother  plead  he  was  her 
aU— life  nothing  to  her  unless  shared  with  him.  He  was 
no  instigator,  no  leader  in  crime,  but  a  rash  youth,  who 
neither  knew  nor  asked  the  cause  of  this  destruction  of 
property  and  hazard  of  human  life,  but  led  on  by  the  ex¬ 
cited  crowd,  and  his  own  frenzied  nerves,  had  heedlessly 
committed  the  deed. 

“  He  was  poor  and  friendless,  nothing  to  the  world,  bnt 
all  the  world  to  that  widowed  mother.  The  evidence  was 
conclusive,  the  outbreak  was  a  stain  to  the  community 
in  which  it  occurred,  and  so  this  unsparing  Abraham  of 
human  law  demanded  its  Isaac  for  sacriBce  in  the  shape 
of  this  youth.  He  was  hung  like  a  dog,  the  boy  of 
eighteen  summers ;  in  all  his  young  hopes  and  aspira¬ 
tions  he  went  down  unmoumed  to  the  dark  valley,  and 
men  called  it  justice. 

“  A  few  pitying  souls  sat  that  night  with  the  widow. 
She  was  silent  and  tearless.  At  midnight  men  brought 
in  the  rode  box  bearing  the  form  so  precious  to  her,  with 
the  life  crushed  out.  Oh,  then  she  found  words. 

“  ‘  My  boy  I  my  boy  1  my  beautiful  boy  I  Oh,  God  1  here 
is  the  mark — ^here  on  this  white  dear  neck,  which  I  have 


kissed  so  often.  See  the  blood  on  his  lips  I  Oh  (iod  1  and 
I  live  to  see  him  thus.  He  so  good,  so  kind— who  never 
said  an  evil  thing  to  me.  I,  his  mother,  see  this  ;  I,  who 
bore  him,  have  him  brought  to  me  thus — my  child,  my 
child  1’ 

‘Then  came  a  long  heavy  swoon,  from  which  she 
awoke  with  a  partial  loss  of  memory.  It  was  a  merciful 
loss — and  since  that  day  she  has  wandered  alwut  the 
ruins  as  you  see.  She  watches  and  waits  for  him,  who 
returns  no  more.” 

Poor  humanity  I  working  in  blindness,  groping  its  way, 
mistaking  it  often — the  impulse  of  a  hern,  without  the 
field  of  the  hero,  makes  a  rufliian  or  a  law-breaker,  when, 
had  the  field  but  opened  before  him,  the  world  might  have 
hailed  him  as  a  benefactor.  Times  and  occasions  are  with 
God,  the  willing  nerve  also,  and  the  aspiring  will. 


HOW  THE  ARTIST  IS  MADE. 

The  young  artist,  Tilton,  wishing  to  know  the  real 
opinion  of  bis  friends  in  regard  to  a  picture  he  had  just 
completed,  placed  himself  behind  a  screen  while  two  of 
them  entered  bis  studio  to  examine  it.  The  painting  rep¬ 
resented  a  landscape,  with  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  a 
cottage  on  the  margin  of  a  beautiful  lake.  By  the  side 
of  this  sheet  of  water  stood  a  nude  figure  ready  to  plunge 
beneath  the  liquid  wave.  The  two  admired  for  awhile, 
when  one  of  them  broke  silence  by  saying : 

“  Should  our  friend,  there,  plunge  in,  he  would  be  likely 
to  dash  his  brains  out  upon  the  opposite  shore.” 

The  quick  eye  of  the  observer  detected  at  once  the  de¬ 
fect  in  proportion,  which  had  escaped  the  artist,  who  sub¬ 
sequently  drew  his  brush  over  the  whole. 

It  is  said  that  Mordant,  who  was  to  the  domestic  ani¬ 
mal  what  latndseer  is  to  the  wild,  was  led  to  one  of  his 
most  successful  hits  by  an  observation  somewhat  akin. 
His  swine  are  well  known  to  be  surpassed  only  by  nature 
herself.  He  had  paint^  a  farmyard,  in  which  the  home¬ 
liness  of  the  subject  was  relieved  by  the  management  of 
light  and  shade,  at  once  ideal  and  artistic.  A  patch  of 
blur,  and  a  glow  of  sunlight  stealing  through  an  open 
door,  and  a  patch  of  green  to  rest  upon  a  sow  with  her 
half  grown  litter  drinking  from  a  trough.  A  countryman 
was  observing  the  details  in  wrapt  admiration,-  when  he 
exclaimed ; 

“  But  nobody  ever  sees  pigs  drink  without  some  on  ’em 
having  a  foot  in  the  trough  T” 

The  hint  was  at  once  accepted  by  the  artist. 

- - 

CLAM  PH  ILOSOPHY. 

BT  JAQl'BS  nat'RlCB. 

O,  thou  queer  creature — thou  mixture  of  meat  and 
drink,  and  miracle  of  oddity  ;  thon  that  art  neither  “  ani¬ 
mal,  vegetable  or  mineral in  a  word.  Bivalve  ! — look 
up,  and  behold  thy  champion  1 

It  was  well  thus  to  commence  with  an  apostrophe  to 
getiut.  Let  me  now  address  myself  to  the  tpeciei. 

Ineffable  clam  I  But  hold  !  what  noise  was  that?  Why 
this  fearful  tension f  Startled  clam,  allay  your  fears; 
for  here  no  sacrificial  knife  is  thirsting  for  your  vitals. 
The  mouth  may  “  water,”  the  inner  man  may  “  yearn”— 
but  shall  they  be  satisfied  f  The  fatal  steel  is  far,  indeed, 
from  those  bloodless  haunts  ;  so  are  the  “  pepper  and 
vinegar.”  In  the  light  of  these  encouraging  fiacts,  dear 
clam,  dismiss  your  agitation  ;  transpose  your  “  I,”  and 
be  ea(l)m.  What  I  harm  thee,  dear  clam,  after  this  brief 
and  interesting  acquaintance  T  Rather  than  see  thee  in¬ 
jured,  I  would  see  dozens,  yea,  bushels  of  oysters  swal- 
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lowed,  and  feel  no  pity  Let  ua  be  friend.s,  then  ;  we  are 
frienda  There  I  knew  you  would  be  open  and  frank 
with  me.  Now  please  be  quiet  till  I — .  Shut  again  I 
“Still  auspicious.”  Too  sensitive  clam 

But  am  I  doing  justice,  either  to  the  character  of  the 
clam  or  of  my  own  sentiments,  b/  this  untimely  levity  f 
far  from  it ;  all  clam-dom  shall  bear  me  witne.ss 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  these  interesting  objects 
without  emotion — a  watering  of  the  eyes  and  mouth. 
The  genus  bivalve  has  many  varieties,  but  in  none  other 
o(  these  can  we  feel  a  tithe  of  the  melancholy  interest 
that  attaches  to  the  clam.  Spumed  by  bis  aristocratic 
rehtive,  the  oyster,  and  treated  by  humans  with  compar¬ 
ative  indifference  when  both  are  subjects  of  contempla¬ 
tion,  the  clam,  by  nature  sensitive,  feels  his  degradation 
deeply  ;  and,  although  conscious  of  bis  many  and  decided 
merits,  submits  meekly  to  be  misunderstood  and  under 
valued,  and  even  to  have  his  modesty  mistaken  for  an  ig 
norant  and  stupid  acquiescence  Injured  bivalve  I  Tliy 
dehcate  organization  must  needs  suffer  many  rude  shocks 
during  thy  brief  but  troubled  existence.  While  thy  men¬ 
tal  sufferings  are  of  a  character  and  intensity  known  only 
to  clams,  thy  body,  after  enduring  the  buffetings  ol  many 
a  rude  wave,  and  the  jealous  attacks  of  the  injurious 
oyster,  is  almost  certam  to  undergo  violent  torture  and  a 
cruel  death  at  the  hands  of  the  genus  ”  homo.’- 

Inotfonsive  and  long  suffering  creature  I  Is  he  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  flavor  of  his  flesh?  we  indignantly  ask  ;  must 
his  amiable  disposition  changer  Must  be  become  proud 
and  haughty  hke  bis  cousin,  the  oyster?  Must  he  sink 
his  native  dignity  of  character,  and  herd  with  his  fellows, 
in  schools,  from  a  cowardly  idea  of  safety  ?  Must  he  leave 
his  modesty  and  the  mud  together?  The  meanest  and 
most  pusillanimous  clam  in  existence  would  spurn  the 
idea  with  an  mdignatiun  approaching  to  anger,  if  clams 
are  capable  of  so  gross  a  feel.ng  No,  thanks  to  the  na¬ 
tive  independence  of  bis  race,  each  clam  is  to  himself  a 
king,  and  to  his  foes  an  armed  democrat  I  To  an  equal  he 
never  yields ;  to  a  proven  superior  he  submits  with  a 
graceful  dignity 

In  times  of  peace  the  clam  is  a  philosopher ;  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  passes  his  even,  quiet  and  peaceful  life  in 
lofty  meditation  and  the  cultivation  of  the  graces.  How 
rational,  how  pleasing  a  life  is  this  I  Alas  I  that  it  should 
be  perpetually  disturbed  by  traditions  of  a  ruthless  foe  in 
the  upper  world  1  Ah  !  could  these  prove  but  airy  visions 
whose  fabiic  were  baseless !  Alas  I  that  dread  experience 
proves  them  but  too  true  I  A  dire  calamity  cuts  short 
the  meditations  of  genius  Into  those  classic  haunts  the 
rake  descends,  and  the  peaceful  philosopher,  feeling  that 
resistance  were  worse  than  useless,  drops  a  silent  tear — 
which,  were  he  an  oyster,  would  turn  to  a  pearl — and 
sighing  a  tender  farewell  to  his  native  mud,  with  Stoical 
firmness  rises  to  untried  scenes  in  another  element. 
These  “  untried  scenes  ”  are  generally  of  a  very  harrow, 
tng  description,  and  need  not  be  enlarged  upon — the  single 
word  knife  suggesting  as  much  horror  as  a  kind-hearted 
person  would  care  to  have  expressed  in  words.  Even  when 
be  escapes  Mil  almost  inevitable  fate,  it  is  only  to  die  a 
more  lingering  and  cruel  death  from  exposure  and  neg¬ 
lect  i  in  fact,  he  pines  away. 

How  melancholy,  then,  is  the  compliment  to  human  na¬ 
ture  when  we  say.  “  As  happy  as  a  clam  I”  Happy !  He 
is  never  happy,  even  at  ‘•high-tide.”  Even  upon  his 
calme.st  reveries  will  intrude  the  painful  thought,  the 
fatal  certainty,  of  final  separation  from  all  he  holds  most 
dear.  Happy  ’  When  a  man  is  happy  he  mingles  with 
his  fellow  men  But  when  he  is  wretched,  does  he  not 
brood  in  silence  over  hia  woes,  and  cultivate  retirement  as 


his  only  solace  t  Tis  thus,  ah  !  yes,  tlius  with  the  un¬ 
happy  clam  I  ‘‘Wrapped  in  the  solitude  of  his  own 
onginahty,”  and  giving  his  genius  play,  he  may  for  awhile 
forget  his  woes  ;  so  do  discon-solate  mortals  But  happy ; 
Name  it  not,  even  in  a  jest  Let  us  not  wantonly  trifle 
with  feelings  doubtless  more  keen  and  sensitive  than  our 
own. 

Let  us  hope  that  for  the  clam  a  brighter  day  is  dawn¬ 
ing.  Already  a  sense  of  justice  inclines  the  lover  of  bi¬ 
valves  to  victimize  the  callous  oyster  rather  than  his 
tender  cousin.  The  oyster  is  gay,  because  he  has  no  fine 
feelings.  He  looks  down  upon  the  modest  clam,  who  does 
not  care  to  enter  hia  circle,  and  while  rightly  judging  his 
thoughtful  connection  unfitteil  for  hollow  amusement,  he 
affects  to  despise  while  ho  really  envies  him.  The  oyster 
is  light  and  trifling ;  the  clam,  solid  and  practical.  The 
latter  may  improve  with  time  ;  the  former  must  ’retro¬ 
grade.  If  we  must  choose,  then,  let  our  cry  be,  “  Death 
to  the  oyster !” 

The  question  has  been  asked  :  ‘‘  Do  oysters  ever  fall  in 
love?”  I  must  answer  rarely,  if  ever  ;  clams  always. 
The  ordinary  oyster  is  incapable  of  the  sentiment.  There 
can  be  no  more  melancholy  subject  for  contemplation  than 
that  of  a  clam  that  is  the  victim  of  hopeless  love.  What 
could  sooner  check  the  violence  of  mirth,  and  subdue  us 
to  a  state  of  trembling  commisseration,  than  the  thought 
of  a  clam  in  tears  ?  But  there,  I  touch  a  loo  tender  chord. 
In  the  ardor  of  defense  I  have  gone  too  far. 

If  in  the  absence  of  oysters,  we  are  ever  reduced  to  the 
melancholy  necessity  of  dining  off  clams,  let  us  treat  them 
gently  ;  disengaging  them  quickly  from  the  shell,  and, 
without  mangling,  effecting  an  instant  deglutition.  Then 
let  us  invoke  the  Discontented  Sliade.  and  humbly  ask 
forgiveness  ;  pleading  a  dire  necessity,  and  engaging  to  so 
regulate  our  taste  for  bivalves,  and  confirm  onr  discrimi¬ 
nation  of  the  species,  that  we  may  come  to  look  upon  the 
clam  as  sacred. 


A  GLANCE  ALL  ROUND. 

Congress  a^oumed  sine  die  on  the  18th  of  August,  after 
a  session  of  about  eight  months  and  a  half.  Two  months 
of  this  time  was  spent  in  electing  a  Speaker  of  the  House, 
and  at  least  half  the  remainder  of  the  session  in  matters 
entirely  foreign  to  the  real  interests  of  their  constituents 
and  of  the  country,  which  ought  to  have  engaged  their 
undivided  attention.  Truly  the  members  ought  to  pray 
earnestly  for  forgiveness  ‘  for  having  done  many  things 
which  they  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  for  omitting 
many  things  which  they  ought  to  hare  done.”  But  this 
has  been  the  old  story  for  years  with  the  American  Con¬ 
gress,  and  on  the  whole  we  don’t  know  as  the  present  one 
has  done  much  worse  than  its  ‘‘  illustrious  predecessors.” 
Indeed,  in  one  respect  at  least.  It  is  said  to  bo  deserving  of 
special  commendation,  for  in  the  reports  of  the  closing 
scenes  of -the  session  we  are  told  that  the  session  of  Satur¬ 
day  continued  through  the  night  till  daylight  Sunday 
morning,  and  that  order  and  decorum  were  preserved  and 
nobody  vxu  drunk  !  That  is  certainly  quite  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  winding  up  of  some  previous  sessions. 

We  trust  our  Members  of  Congress  are  growing  more 
dignified  and  more  disposed  to  magnify  their  office.  An 
indication  of  this  appears  in  the  fket  that  they  have  set  a 
higher  price  upon  their  services,  having  changed  their 
pay  from  eight  dollare  a  day,  during  session,  to  three 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  with  additional  mileage  of  eight 
dollars  for  twenty  miles  travel,  as  heretofore.  The  in¬ 
crease  of  their  pay  matters  little  to  the  country.  The  only 
question  of  interest  is,  will  they  work  the  better  for  it? 
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It  seenu)  to  be  the  general  impression  that  they  will ;  that 
the  public  businens  will,  on  the  whole,  be  better  attended 
to.  A  deduction  from  their  salary  U  to  be  made  in  all 
cases  of  voluntary  absence  during  the  session,  so  that 
members  may  be  expected  to  be  always  at  their  post,  ex* 
ceptin  sickness  or  other  unavoidable  detention.  Their 
•alary  being  secured  for  the  year,  they  will  have  no  in¬ 
ducement  to  protract  the  session  by  waste  of  time,  and 
Important  business  of  the  country  will  stand  a  chance  of 
being  attended  to  in  better  season. 

The  doctrine  of  **  Internal  Improvements  ”  has  gained 
inound  during  the  late  session*— several  bills  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  rivers,  harbors,  rapids,  &c.,  having  passed 
by  a  two-third  vote  after  being  vetoed  by  the  lYesident. 

An  appropriation  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  has 
been  made  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  for  a  Post-Offico  in 
the  Cty  of  New  York,  an  important  matter  which  has 
been  quite  too  long  delayed.  The  postal  business  of  this 
dty  is  already  immense,  and  is  rapidly  increasing,  re¬ 
quiring  very  ample  and  excellent  accommodations  or  the 
public  interests  must  greatly  sufier. 

Another  appropriation  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
was  made  to  enable  the  Postmaster-tfeneral  to  establish  a 
mail-coach  lino  from  the  Missis.sippi  across  the  continent 
to  San  Francisco.  This  is  also  an  excellent  move.  A 
weekly  mail  by  four-borse  coaches,  besides  the  great  con¬ 
venience  it  will  afford  for  communication  between  the 
seaboards  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  will  also  be  an  effi¬ 
cient  means  of  promoting  the  interior  settlement  of  the 
continent,  and  a  serviceable  pioneer  to  the  great  Pacific 
Railrcsid,  which  cannot  be  built  a  day  too  soon  for  the 
country's  best  interests. 

There  were  several  disagreements  between  the  two 
Houses  as  the  session  drew  near  the  close,  but  most  of 
them  were  adjusted  by  Committees  of  Conference  and 
agreed  to.  But  there  was  one  point  the  House  stuck  to 
sturdily  to  the  last.  They  struck  out  of  the  appropriation 
bill  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  pay  the  members  of  the 
bogus  Kansas  Legislature.”  The  Senate  insisted  upon 
retaining  the  provision,  and  the  House  insisted  ujion 
ttriking  it  out.  The  Senate  finally  yielded.  Tlio  House 
also  took  other  positions  to  stop  the  wheels  of  Govern 
ment  in  Kansas  affairs,  till  the  Free-State  Governor,  Rob¬ 
inson,  and  others  now  imprisoned  under  indictment  for 
treason  should  be  released.  But  assurances  being  given 
that  those  prisoners  would  soon  be  discharged,  the  House 
did  not  insist  upon  putting  on  the  fetters. 

P.  S.—Emu  SesaoN  or  CoxcRsae.— The  above  was 
written  on  the  18th,  for  closing  up  the  pages  of  the  Maga- 
xine.  But  the  next  morning  the  telegraph  brought  us  the 
proclamation  of  the  President,  calling  for  an  extra  session 
of  Congress,  to  meet  on  Tliursday,  the2l8t.  It  seems  the 
Army  Appropriation  bill,  amounting  to  thirteen  or  four¬ 
teen  millions  of  dollars,  had  failed  by  the  disagreement 
between  the  two  Houses  in  reference  to  Kansas. 

Tlie  House  insisted  upon  a  proviso  in  this  bill  that  none 
of  the  money  should  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
troops  or  militia  employed  in  enforcing  upon  the  people  of 
Kansas  the  bogus  laws  passed  by  the  Bordar-Ruffian 
li^bture,”  so  called.  The  Senate  would  not  accept  this 
proviso,  and  after  several  Committees  of  Conference  on 
the  subject,  each  House  continued  to  insist  on  the  stand 
it  had  taken— the  hour  appointed  for  the  adjournment 
arrived,  and  the  whole  Army  bill  went  by  the  board. 

The  President  consulted  the  Cabinet  and  the  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  determined  to  call  an  immediate 
extra  session.  As  good  luck  would  have  it,  the  bill  giving 
the  members  a  yearly  salary  had  already  become  a  law, 


so  they  will  get  no  extra  pay  for  the  extra  ses.sion,  unless 
they  choose  to  pay  them.<(elves  constructive  mileage  home 
and  back  while  they  do  not  stir  an  inch  out  of  Washington. 

Some  of  the  members  had  already  left  on  Saturday. 
Others  left  on  Monday  ;  but  the  telegraph  is  a  smart 
racer,  and  would  overtake  them  before  they  got  far. 

Disasters  by  fire  and  flood  and  railroad  trains  have  been 
uncommonly  numerous  and  fetal  for  a  month  or  two  past. 
Tliree  steamers  burnt  on  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  several 
on  the  western  rivers  burnt  or  sunk,  explosions  of  boilers 
in  others,  collisions  on  railroads,  by  one  of  which,  near 
I'liiladelphia,  about  a  hundred  lives  were  lost ;  and  a  re¬ 
cent  destructive  storm  at  the  South,  inundating  several 
islands  near  New  Orleans,  and  sweeping  away  the  inliab 
itants  with  their  dwellings  ;  these  various  disasters,  with¬ 
in  the  past  two  months,  have  probably  destroyed  feom 
three  to  four  hundred  lives. 

Tlie  political  campaign  exhiluts  a  good  deal  ot  vigorous 
action.  It  is  amusing  sometimes  to  see  old  straight- 
out  ”  Whigs  scudding  over  into  the  ranks  of  the  unter¬ 
rified  Democracy,”  and  at  the  same  time  to  see  Demo¬ 
crats,  both  old  and  young,  scudding  the  other  way  to  join 
the  ranks  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  candidate,  while  others 
look  around  with  a  bewildered  stare,  and  ask,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Mr.  Webster,  “  where  shall  I  go?”  The  ]>olitical 
currents  all  over  the  country  are  about  as  conflicting  and 
turbulent  as  they  used  to  be  in  Hurl  Gate  before  the  suc¬ 
cessful  blasting  of  Pot  Rock  and  the  Frying-Pan.  We 
slutll  probably  know  who  is  President  after  election. 

Affairs  in  Europe  are  in  ifof  u  quo.  There  has  been  quite  a 
a  little  flare-up  in  Spain,  a  revolutionary  muss  for  a  few 
weeks,  but  at  the  last  dates  the  candle  was  snufTed  and  ex¬ 
tinguished,  and  a  step  taken  backward  toward  despotism. 
During  the  disturbance  the  French  Emperor  ordered  an 
army  of  observation  to  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  and  it  was 
well  understood  if  the  Fiberal  party  should  be  hkely  to 
prove  successful  in  the  struggle,  they  would  be  put  down 
by  French  forces.  This,  with  other  considerations^  i.s  said 
to  be  working  a  great  change  in  public  sentiment  in  En 
gland.  If  despotism  is  growing  stronger  in  Europe,  En¬ 
gland  does  not  feel  safe.  She  probably  has  little  confidence 
in  French  faith,  and  regards  her  French  alliance  as  rather 
a  brittle  thread.  At  any  rate,  British  eyes  are  now  won¬ 
derfully  turned  toward  the  United  States.  Cousin  John 
Bull  Is  becoming  as  gentle  as  a  lamb.  Nothing  is  too 
good  for  Brother  Jonathan  now.  Ob,  let  Brother  Jona¬ 
than  have  his  own  way  ;  he’ll  do  what’s  right — let  that 
Mosquito  question  go  to  grass  ;  shove  them  Bay  Islands 
back  to  Honduras  again  \  let  Walker  alone,  and  don’t  give 
any  more  rifles  to  Costa  Rica  ;  and  if  Brother  Jonathan 
happens  to  get  in  a  muss  with  Spain  and  takes  Cuba,  it’s 
nothing  to  us,  it’s  all  right,  let  him  have  it.  The  London 
Hmes  is  suddenly  growing  wonderfully  polite,  and  seems 
to  think  Brother  Jonathan’s  folks  are  not  such  a  mighty 
mean  race  after  all,  and  perhaps  there  may  be  some 
things  on  this  side  of  the  water  worth  looking  after.  It 
is  said  the  great  “  Thunderer  ”  has  really  sent  over  one  of 
its  principal  reporters  to  this  country  to  look  round  and 
take  a  note  of  things.  And  more  than  all  that,  it  is  ru¬ 
mored  that  the  editor-in-chief  actually  talks  of  stepping 
over  to  take  a  look  at  us.  Well,  we  dare  say  Brother  Jon¬ 
athan  win  pat  Consin  John  on  the  head  and  say  “  don’t 
be  afeaid,  if  anybody  insults  you  or  threatens  to  lick  you, 
come  to  me  and  I’ll  see  about  it.” 

California  is  still  governed  by  the  Vigilance  Committee, 
presenting  one  of  the  most  remarkable  rerolntions  on  the 
records  of  history.  The  State  authorities  are  powerless 
again.'it  thi.’i  popular  organization  ;  the  Governor  has  gone 
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to  the  interior,  end  is  waiting  the  course  of  events,  doubt¬ 
less  having  given  up  all  idea  of  attempting  to  crush  out 
the  Vigilance  Committee,  unless  he  obtains  aid  from  the 
General  (government,  which  he  applied  forandconfidentl; 
expected.  But  the  General  Government  has  showed  its 
wisdom  by  declining  to  interfere 

Since  the  account  given  in  the  last  number  of  this  Maga¬ 
zine,  the  Vigilance  Committee  hare  taken  higher  and 
stronger  ground  than  ever.  They  have  had  in  jirisou 
for  some  weeks,  and  under  trial.  Judge  Terry,  one  of 
the  Judges  of  the  Supremo  (^urt  of  the  State,  who  wa.s 
arrested  for  stabbing  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Committee 
while  he  was  attemiiting  to  arrest  another  person  Tlie 
man  was  badly  wounded,  and  if  the  wounds  should  prove 
fatal  the  general  impression  was  that  Judge  Terry  would 
be  hung  by  the  Committee.  At  the  last  dates  the  pros¬ 
pect  was  that  the  wounded  man  would  recover, 'and  exer¬ 
tions  were  made  to  have  Judge  Terry  liberated.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  would  not  liberate  him  unless  he  first  resigned  his 
office.  This  the  Judge  utterly  refused  to  do  while  in  con¬ 
finement  tVhat  would  finally  be  done  with  him  w  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  uncertainty  at  the  last  dates.  Ikime  supposed  he 
would  be  banished  to  one  of  the  distant  islands  in  the 
Pacific. 

Some  few  papers  in  Ciahfomia,  and  some  individuals, 
particularly  tliose  who  have  been  banished  from  the 
State,  make  a  terrible  outcry  against  the  Vigilance  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  call  it  all  sorts  of  hard  names  ;  but 

“  What  rogue  e’er  felt  the  halter  draw. 

With  good  opinion  of  the  law  f” 

We  have  the  best  authority  for  believing  that  almn.st 
the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  respectable  and  worthy 
population  of  the  State  is  in  favor  of  the  position  and 
action  of  the  Committee.  In  proof  of  this  we  append  the 
tollowing  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  very  worthy  clergy¬ 
man  of  San  Francisco  to  a  friend  in  an  Eastern  State ; 

Sax  Ftu.xnsco,  Cal.,  June  18,  1856. 

The  last  steamers  have  given  you  accounts  of  recent 
stirring  events  hereabouts.  The  Vigilance  (Committee  is 
triumphant — supreme  in  power  ;  and  their  power  has 
been  thus  far  exercised  with  great  firmness,  wisdom  and 
moderation.  The  Committee  now  numbers  about  five 
thousand  men,  armed  and  ready  for  duty,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  twenty-nine  good  men  and  true,  who  arc  the 
executive.  The  Committee  of  Vigilance  is  a  great  institu¬ 
tion  in  this  country  ;  it  is  the  only  power  feared,  whether 
m  Heaven  or  in  earth,  by  the  ruffians,  harlots  and  gam¬ 
blers  who  infest,  rob  and  corrupt  this  city.  They  have 
hung  two,  and  sent  away  some  dozen  or  twenty  of  the  very 
worst  scoundrels  upon  earth.  The  two  first  bad  each  shot 
his  man  in  the  street,  in  open  day,  for  some  slight  provo¬ 
cation.  The  others  were  veterans  in  guilt.  They  are  still 
pursuing  the  good  work  of  reforming  undismayed — 
calmly,  coolly,  and  with  a  sober  discretion.  Their  force  is 
irresistable.  If  they  warn  a  villain  to  leave  town,  which 
they  often  do  by  a  polite  note,  be  is  sure  to  go.  He  never 
declines  an  invitation  from  that  source.  They  work  mys- 
tenously.  Ho  one  knows  who  is  to  be  the  next  called 
npon.  They  have  assumed  extraordinary  power,  but  the 
necessity  of  the  case  justifies  It,  and  nine-tenUu  of  the 
whole  State  is  with  the  Committee  in  all  they  have  done. 
Our  Courts  are  corrupt  and  weak  ;  it  was  impossible  to 
get  a  conviction  on  account  of  the  mo.st  unblushing 
bribery.  The  ballot-box  was  in  the  complete  possession 
of  these  villains,  which  they  controlled  and  stuffed  at 
will  and  kept  by  the  bowie-knife  and  pistol.  No  power 
but  a  Vigilance  Committee  coukl  reach  the  evils,  and  they 
are  prohmg  the  sore  deep  Let  them  go  on,  aud  may  God 
prosper  them  in  their  work 


WHY  JAMIE  WAS  SENT  UP  TO  THE  ISLAND. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  go  out  of  the  common  rcspectabl* 
track  now  and  then,  (as  an  observer  merely,  a  looker  on— 
Heaven  forefend  that  we  should  recommend  anything  dis. 
reputable  to  our  readers,)  to  see  how  the  world  goes  with 
the  large  class  whose  moral  ideas  are  of  a  somewhat  con¬ 
fused  and  uncertain  order,  lately  we,  e.scliewing  genteel 
conveyance,  took  passage  in  the  little  old  steamer  King 
Philip,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Randall's  and  Black- 
well’s  Islands.  Truth  to  say,  we  saw  much  that  was 
more  interesting  than  either  savory  or  agreeable. 

Sturdy  fellows  were  groupeil  upon  the  deck,  miserable 
vagabonds  and  paupers,  broken-down  gamesters  and  de¬ 
bauchees,  with  here  and  there  some  worn,  haggard  crea¬ 
ture,  with  “  pass  ”  in  hand,  about  to  visit  some  friend  or 
relative  incarcerated  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  public 
institutions.  It  was  a  group  of  the  night  side  of  human 
nature — “children  of  darkness  rather  than  the  light,’’ 
and  our  heart  ached  within  us  to  see  bow  blind  and  igno¬ 
rant  they  were.  Ignorance  is  the  root  of  all  sin,  we  said 
to  ourself,  when  an  exckimation  from  a  poor  sobbing  girl, 
crouched  at  one  side,  arrested  our  attention,  and  her  re¬ 
mark  so  fell  in  with  our  current  of  thought  that  we  shall 
record  it  here : 

“  And  sure,”  said  the  girl,  “Jamie  has  as  nice  a  place 
to  stay  in  as  a  body  ought  to  want.”  She  was  looking  at 
the  Penitentiary  as  we  neared  Blackwell's  Island. 

“  No  place  is  good  without  freedom,”  W'o  repUed.  “Is 
Jamie  a  prisoner  on  the  Island  f ” 

“  Indade  and  he  is,  poor  boy  1” 

“  What  made  Jamie  a  prisoner  t”  we  askol. 

She  hod  wiped  her  tears  at  our  tone  of  sympathy,  and 
now  she  looked  with  a  deprecating  earnestness  into  our 
face,  quite  touching  to  see,  and  answered — 

“  Ah,  indade,  and  he  didn’t  well  understand  the  lair.i »/ 
the  counthiy.” 

Here  was  confirmation,  new  and  unexpected,  to  our  the 
ory,  that  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  sin.” 


A  CHILD’S  INFERENCE. 

CminREX  are  the  best  teachers.  Our  unconscious  learn¬ 
ing  is  the  best  learning  ;  and  children  perform  the  office 
performed  by  the  bird  and  the  flower — sending  lessons  of 
benign  import  into  the  heart  all  unaware.  Their  pretty 
confusion  of  ideas  causes  a  smile  which  does  us  good  and 
need  not  harm  them. 

“  When  unit  mother  be  homef”  cried  a  child,  bursting 
into  tears. 

“  She  will  be  home  after  dinner,”  was  the  reply. 

“After  dinner!  then  let  us  cat  dinner  now,”  he  re¬ 
turned,  growing  bright  at  the  overcome  difficulty. 


OLIO  SEASONINGS. 

The  Athospheric  Telegraph  A.vnaPAiED. — ^First  voice  : 
“  But  why  drives  on  that  ship  so  last. 

Without  or  wave  or  wind?” 

Second  voice :  - 

“  The  air  is  cut  away  before. 

And  closes  from  behind.” 

[The  Ancient  Mariner. 

This  is  the  exact  principle  of  the  atmospheric  railroad ; 
and  it  is  perhaps  worthy  of  a  note  as  a  curious  &ct  that 
such  a  means  of  locomotion  should  have  occurred  to  Cole¬ 
ridge  so  long  ago.  [Notes  and  Queries. 

lx  Panger  op  Hb  Ijfe.  —  In  Newgate,  many  years 
ago,  a  notorious  highwayman,  who  was  desirous  of  having 
bis  trial  deferred,  after  conaultatio*  with  his  soheitor,  re 
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nlrvl  employ  an  apothecary  to  make  affidavit  of  hia 
I]jne88.  An  apothecary  wan  apecdily  found,  who  for  a 
moderate  fee  gave  him  the  foliowing  certificate :  “  The 
deponent  verily  believea  that  if  the  said  James  Bolland  is 
obliged  to  take  bis  trial  at  the  ensuing  sessions  he  will  be 
ID  imminent  danger  ol  his  life.”  The  Judge,  upon  hear¬ 
ing  the  certificate  lead,  remarked  that  he  believed  so  too. 
ind  ordered  it  to  proceed  immediately ;  and  the  result 
was  that  the  highwayman  was  hanged. 


AIL  TIPSY  BUT  MSl 
[From  the  (ierman.] 

Out  of  the  tavern  I’ve  just  stepped  to  night : 

Street  I  you  are  caught  in  a  very  bad  plight ; 

Right  band  and  left  are  both  out  of  place, 

Street,  you  are  drunk  ;  ’tis  a  very  clear  cose. 

Uoon,  tis  a  very  queer  figure  you  cut ; 

One  eye  is  staring  while  t’other  is  shut ; 

Tipsy.  I  sec,  and  you’re  greatly  to  blame — 

Old  as  you  are,  ’tis  a  horrible  shame. 

Then  the  street  lamps,  too,  what  a  scandalous  sight, 
None  of  them  soberly  standing  upright ; 

Rocking  and  staggering — why,  on  my  word, 

Each  of  the  lamps  is  as  drunk  as  a  lord  I 

All  IS  confusion  ;  now  isn’t  it  oddf 
Nothing  IS  sober  that  I  see  abroad. 

Sure  it  were  rash  with  this  crew  to  remain. 

Better  go  into  the  tavern  again. 

Alt  ExuGirTENED  JUDGE. — In  1687,  the  law  against  witch¬ 
craft  being  in  force,  one  Jane  Wenman  was  tried  before 
Sir  John  I’awcll,  a  native  of  Worcestershire,  and  her  ad¬ 
versaries  swore  that  she  could  fiy. 

”  PriMuer,”  said  our  Judge,  “  can  you  fly  f” 

'  Ves,  my  Lord.’’ 

‘  Well,  then  you  may  ;  there  is  no  law  against  flying 

Ektssivb  Poutenesb. — A  California  poet  gives  fhe  fol¬ 
lowing  lesson  on  politeness  to  the  juveniles  of  the  gold 
region . 

“  Indeed,  my  friends,  far  better  it  would  seem 
Were  you  to  choose  tlio  opposite  extreme — 

Like  one  down  East,  who  an  umbrella  took. 

And  from  the  rain  gave  shelter  to  a  duck  ; 

Who  to  a  limping  dog  once  lent  his  arm. 

And  to  a  setting  nen  said,  ‘  Don’t  rise,  ma’am 
Nor  e’en  to  lifele.ss  things  respect  did  lack — 

Said  always  to  a  chair,  ‘  Excuse  my  back 
‘  Excuse  my  curiosity,’  he  said  to  bmks. 

And  to  the  looking-glass,  ‘  Excuse  my  looks.’  ” 

The  Boston  Post  has  credit  for  the  last  liquid  remedy 
for  baldness,  as  follows :  ”  Use  brandy  externally  until 
the  hair  grows,  and  then  take  it  internally  to  clinch  the 
noU.’‘ 

The  Pig  ahd  the  Hockino  Biro.— Mr.  Gosse,  in  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Birds  of  Jamaica,  gives  an  amusmg  account 
of  the  mocking  bird  Tlie  hogs  are,  it  seems,  the  crea¬ 
ture-.  that  give  him  the  most  annoyance  They  are  onh 
naniy  led  upon  the  inferior  oranges,  the  fruit  being  shaken 
down  to  them  in  the  evening  ;  hence  they  acquire  the 
habit  o'  resorting  to  the  orange  tree  for  a  lucky  windfall 
The  mocking  bud,  feeling  nettled  at  the  intrusion,  flies 
down  and  begins  pecking  away  at  the  hog  with  all  its 
might  Piggy  not  understanding  the  matter,  but  pleased 
with  the  titillation,  gently  lies  down  and  turns  up  his 
broad  side  to  eqjoy  it.  The  poor  bird  gets  in  an  agony 
of  distress,  pecks  and  pecks  again,  but  increases  the  en 
joyment  of  the  luxurious  intruder,  and  is  at  last  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  it  up. 


Talleyrand,  talking  of  a  man  who  dealt  in  nothing  but 
quotations,  said:  ‘‘That  fellow  has  a  mind  of  inverted 
commas.” 

There  is  an  old  lady  in  Virginia  who  believes  it  to  be  a 
Bible  doctrine  tliat  for  seven  years  before  the  end  of  the 
world,  no  children  are  to  be  bom ;  and  that  gives  her 
comfort,  for  at  every  fresh  birth  she  hears  of  she  says  to 
herself .  ‘‘  Well,  the  seven  years  atleasthave  nut  begun.” 

‘‘George  Smith,  do  you  recollect  the  story  of  David  and 
(loliali  t” 

‘‘  Yes,  Sir.  David  was  a  tavern-keeper,  and  Goliah  was 
an  intemperate  man.” 

“  Who  told  you  that?” 

‘  Nobody.  I  reail  it — and  it  is  said  that  David  fixeil  a 
sling  for  Goliah,  and  Goliah  got  slewed  with  it.” 

An  Irishman,  writing  a  sketch  of  his  life,  says  he  ran 
away  from  his  father  because  he  discovered  he  was  only 
his  uncle.  _ 

‘‘Mary,  where’s  the  frying-pan  ”  ‘‘Jemmy’s  got  it. 
carting  mud  and  clam  shells  up  the  alley,  with  a  cat  fur  a 
horse.”  “The  dear  little  fellow,  what  a  genius  he  will 
make  •,  but  get  it,  we’re  going  to  have  company,  and 
must  fry  some  fish  for  dinner.’’ 

A  gentleman  observed  to  a  lady  that  a  mutual  friend, 
since  a  late  illness,  had  spoken  like  a  pnppy.  ‘‘  No  doubt 
of  it,”  she  replied,  ‘  for  his  physician  has  since  ordered 
him  to  bark  three  times  a  day.” 

A  traveler  in  rather  a  slow  coach  inquired  of  his  next 
neighbor  its  name.  ‘‘I  think,  sir,  it  is  called  the  regu¬ 
lator,  for  I  observe  that  all  the  other  coaches  go  by  it.” 

A  SioxmcAtrT  Hint. — A  lady  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
dropping  in  at  her  neighbors’  about  meal  time,  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  an  invitation  to  ^rtake  with  the  family,  was 
recently  completely  nonplussed  by  the  unhesitating 
frankness  of  a  child. 

Knowing  tliat  a  neighbor’s  supper  hour  was  five,  she 
called  in  about  four  and  settled  herself  down  for  a  long 
call. 

“  It  takes  two  to  make  a  bargain,”  and  the  lady  hon¬ 
ored  with  the  call  had  no  idea  of  giving  an  invitation,  if  it 
was  in  her  power  to  escape  it.  Accordingly  the  hour  of 
five  brought  no  indications  of  supper.  Time  wore  on,  the 
sun  was  near  its  setting,  and  still  the  same.  A  little  girl, 
the  daughter  of  the  lady  in  question,  began  to  grow  quite 
uneasy.  At  length,  her  mother  having  gone  out  for  a 
moment,  the  visitor  said  : 

“  You  must  come  over  and  see  me,  Mary,  some  time.” 

‘‘  No,  I  won  t,”  said  the  child. 

‘‘  Why  not.” 

<‘  Because  I  don’t  like  you.” 

”  But  why  don’t  you  hko  mef” 

’■  Because  I’m  hungry,  and  want  some  sapper.” 

‘‘  But,”  said  the  visitor  amazed,  “  I  don’t  prevent  your 
having  your  supper,  do  I.” 

‘‘Yes  you  do,”  said  little  Mary.  ‘‘Mother  said  she 
wouldn’t  have  supper  till  you  were  gone,  if  you  staid  tUl 
midnight.” 

In  less  than  five  minutes  the  visitor  was  marching  out 
of  the  front  door  with  a  very  ted  face.  She  hasn't  cahed 
to  see  Mary  since. 

Little  Mary,  in  her  childish  frankness,  has  not  learned 
the  important  lesson  which  after  years  will  not  fail  to 
teach  her,  viz  :  that '  the  truth,  however  excellent  or  de 
sirable,  is  not  to  be  spoken  at  all  times.” 
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call  upon  that  prince  of  writers,  the  elegant  historian  and 
essajlst,  Mr.  Washington  Irving,  and  that  graceful  and 
popular  authoresfl,  MIms  C.  M.  Sciigwick,  and  that  world- 
renowned  lightning-tamer,  ProfesHor  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse, 
and  that  celebrated  litcrarjr  wet  nurse,  Dr.  Rufus  Willmot 
Griswold>->we  call  upon  them,  each  and  all,  to  come  for¬ 
ward  and  explain,  if  they  can,  how  this  great  literarr 
wrong  was  effected,  for  they  all  bad  a  hand  in  embalming 
the  literary  remains  of  those  two  sweet  rose-bud  poets. 

The  poem  in  question  is  attributed  to  Lucretia  Davidson, 
and  stands  recorded  in  her  collected  volume  of  poems, 
and  in  Griswold’s  Female  Poets  of  America,  under  the 
title  of  Auction  Extraordinary,”  and  is  said  to  have 
been  written  by  the  fair  authoress  when  she  was  about 
sixteen  years  old.  But  the  truth  is,  it  was  written  and 
published  by  another  hand  several  years  before  Lucretia 
had  reached  her  sixteenth  year.  It  appeared  originall/in 
the  year  1819  or  1820,  in  that  stanch  old  Democratic  pa¬ 
per,  the  Eastern  Argus,  published  in  Portland,  Me.  Bow 
it  found  its  way,  years  afterward,  into  Lueretia’s  volume, 
bearing  Lucretia’a  name,  we  must  leave  to  her  literary 
executors  to  explain.  We  freely  exonerate  the  cbild-song- 
stress,  for  her  volume  was  edited  and  published  after  her 
decease.  And  beside,  her  pure  spirit  could  no  more  steal 
than  Washington  could  tell  a  lie.  Nor  are  we  willing  to 
attribute  malice  prepense  to  the  honorable  literary  execu¬ 
tors  to  whom  we  have  alluded.  We  are  charitable,  and 
are  disposed  to  consider  the  error  the  result  of  mistake 
rather  than  crime.  And  in  the  absence  of  positive  testi¬ 
mony  we  should  always  give  the  accused  the  benefit  of 
every  doubt.  Till  the  matter  is  cleared  up,  therefore,  we 
will  suggest  the  possibility  that  the  gentle  and  young  Lu- 
cretia  found  the  poem  in  a  newspaper,  and,  being  pleased 
with  it,  copied  it  and  placed  it  among  her  manuscripts. 
There  her  literary  executors  may  have  innocently  found 
it,  and  honestly  published  it,  believing  it  to  be  her  own. 

But  having  stated  the  negative  side  of  the  case,  it 
bebooveth  us  now  to  give  the  positive  side.  If  Lucretia  was 
nof  the  author  of  the  said  poem,  who  tool.’  Ay,  who  iMU? 
tliat  is  the  question. 

Don’t  be  importunate,  good  reader,  and  we  wih  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it — ^That  poem,  The  Auction  Sale  of  Old 
Bachelors,  which  now,  for  the  first  time,  appeals  to  the 
stem  spirit  of  history  for  protection,  and  claims  its  true 
paternity,  was  the  bona  fide  production  of  the  original 
Slajor  Jack  Downing,  (olioi  Seba  Smith.)  Of  this  fact 


OLD  BACHELORS  AT  AUCTION. 

LITERARY  HISTORY  CORRECTED. 

CoLUlfBi  H  discovered  the  Western  World,  but  Americus 
Vespucius  bore  away  the  honor  of  the  discovery.  History 
at  last  corrected  the  error,  but  all  too  late  to  aD.swcr  the 
ends  of  justice.  The  world  had  rolled  the  lie  as  a  sweet 
morsel  under  its  tongue  so  long  that  it  never  could  make 
up  its  mouth  to  spit  it  out.  Tliereforc  the  continent  is 
called  America,  and  not  Columbia,  to  the  present  day.  So 
it  is  the  world  over,  and  in  all  ages.  The  discoverer,  the 
inventor,  the  man  of  science,  the  devotee  of  art,  the  poet, 
the  scholar,  the  philosopher,  toil  and  achieve,  and  others 
step  in  and  enjoy  the  fruits  and  honors  of  their  labors, 
without  so  much  as  saying  by  your  leave.”  Virgil  is  not 
the  only  poet  who,  in  the  bitterness  of  experience,  might 
have  exclaimed : 

”  Hos  Ego  versiculos  fact,  tulit  alter  honorcs-^- 
Sie  VOS  non  vobis  nldiflcatis  aves  ; 

Bie  VOS  non  vobii  vellera  fertis  oves  ; 

Ste  VOS  non  vobis  mellificatis  apes  ; 

Sic  VOS  non  vobis  fertis  aratra  boves.”  | 

It  is  the  duty,  however,  of  the  patrons  and  conservators 
of  letters  to  endeavor  to  wipe  out  the  errors  of  history  | 
whenever  an  opportunity  occurs.  That  high  duty,  In  one  i 
instance,  it  is  now  our  purpose  to  fulfill.  Tlie  subjoined 
poem,  describing  a  remarkable  public  vendue,  stands  re- 1 
corded  in  sundry  volumes  as  the  production  of  one  of  | 
those  sweet  precocious  poets  ”  whom  the  gods  loved,”  for  j 
they  died  ”  young,”  Lucretia  and  Margaret  Davidson. 
The  record  is  false,  and  should  be  expunged  And  wo  now 
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there  U  abundant  testimony  sufficient  to  establish  the  even,  who  have  been  willing  to  “  filch  from  him  his  good 
Major’s  rightful  claim  to  this  piece  of  property  in  any  name,”  and  to  try  to  wear  tlie  mantle  of  the  original 
{Oort  of  justice  in  the  United  States.  Should  it  be  thought  ”  Major  Downing but  the  true  Major  is  modest  and  un- 
itrange  that  the  Major  has  so  tong  neglected  to  assert  his  selfish,  and  slept  never  a  wink  the  less, 
utborsbip  in  the  premises,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  There  I  the  U.mted  Statks  Maoazins  has  washed  its 
that  be  is  used  to  have  his  honors  filched  from  him  with-  hands  of  this  great  wrong,  and  vindicated  the  truth  of 
oot  troubling  his  head  much  about  it.  There  are  those,  history.  And  now  for  the  poem ; 

OLD  BACHELORS  AT  AUCTION. 

I  dreamed  a  dream  in  the  midst  of  my  slumbers. 

And  as  fast  as  I  dream'd,  it  was  roll’d  into  numbers. 

My  thoughts  ran  along  in  such  beautiful  meter, 

I’m  sure  I  ne’er  saw  any  poetry  sweeter. 

It  seemed  that  a  law  had  been  recently  made. 

That  a  tax  on  old  bachelors’  pates  should  be  laid. 

And,  in  order  to  mako  them  all  willing  to  marry, 

The  tax  was  as  large  as  a  man  could  well  carry. 


BACHELORS’  IRBIOXAIIOX  MEETt.N'O. 


The  bachelors  grumbled ;  and  swore  ’twas  no  use, 

’Twas  cruel  injustice,  and  horrid  abuse. 

And  declared,  that  to  save  their  own  heart’s  blood  from  spilling. 
Of  such  a  vile  tax  they  would  not  pay  a  shilling. 


But  the  rulers  determined  their  course  to  pursue. 
So  they  put  all  the  bachelors  op  at  vendue. 


■SO 

AOKlTTEb  H.tR' 
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A  LO^'E  or  A  MAX,  LADIES  ;  BOV  MUCH? 

How  much  for  s  bachelor?  Who  wants  to  buy?” 
In  a  twink  every  maiden  responded,  ”1,”  “I.” 

In  short,  at  a  hugely  extravagant  price. 

The  bachelors  all  were  sold  oH  in  a  trice. 

And  forty  old  maidens,  some  younger,  some  older, 
E.ach  lugg'd  an  old  bachelor  home  on  her  shoulder. 


A  crier  was  sent  through  the  town  to  and  fro. 

To  rattle  his  bell  and  bis  trumpet  to  blow. 

And  to  bawl  out  to  all  he  might  meet  in  the  way. 
Ho,  forty  old  bachelors  sold  here  to  day.” 
Straightway  every  spinster  that  lived  in  the  town. 
Each  one  in  her  very  best  bonnet  and  gown. 

From  thirty  to  sixty — fair,  plain,  red  and  pale— 
Of  every  description,  alt  flock’d  to  the  sale. 

Tlie  auctioneer  soon  in  his  labors  began. 

And  call'd  out  aloud  as  be  held  up  a  man. 


EDITORS  OLIO 


ribbon  of  two  colors  are  put  inside  of  the  front.  A  black 
silk  basquine,  trimmed  with  tassel  bnttons.  This  gar¬ 
ment,  fitting  tight,  is  terminated  by  a  long  and  full  skirt, 
but  of  a  piece  with  the  upper  part.  All  the  etlges  and 
every  seam  are  covered  with  sihall  taasel  buttons.  The 
sleeve  is  cut  in  the  pagoda  style,  forms  a  decided  bottom 
and  is  edged  with  tassel  buttons.  On  the  front  there  is 
from  top  to  bottom  a  certain  width  of  plaits  laid  one  on 
the  other,  and  enclosed  between  two  rows  of  the  tassels. 
Skirt  of  light  green  silk,  with  Bayadere  stripes  of  a 
darker  green.  Cambric  collar  and  nnder-sleeves,  with  a 
hem  in  Turkish  stitch.  The  sleeve  is  puffed  and  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  deep  plain  wristband. 


FASHION  PLATES; 

E.VGRA^'KD  rOR  TBK  rXITSD  9IATBS  MAOAZIXI. 

Descriphor  of  thr  Ekora vino.— Walking  Toiuct  for  a 
YorNO  Ladt.— Bonnet  of  fine  Belgian  straw,  trimmed 
with  fanchons  and  a  curtain  of  green  silk,  black  lace  and 
narrow  velvets.  The  bonnet  is  line<l  with  light  green  silk,  j 
trimmed  with  black  lace,  a  green  band  covered  with  nar* 
Jow  velvets,  and  bordered  with  a  white  blonde  and  two 
tufts,  one  light,  the  other  dark.  On  the  edge  of  the  front, 
there  are  three  small  black  velvets  and  a  narrow  black 
Isce.  Two  three-cornered  pieces  are  laid  on  as  fanchons  ; 
one  light,  the  other  dark.  Each  is  bordered  with  velvets, 
end  trimmed  with  a  narrow  lace.  The  curtain  of  dark 
*ilk  spreads  out  square,  and  on  each  side  a  light  point 
oomes  from  underneath,  turns  up  and  envelopes  it.  The 
whole  is  trimmed  with  velvet  and  lace.  Strings  of  No.  22 


PARIS  LSTTIH. 

[From  the  Paris  Bon  Ton  and  Monthly  Report  of  Fashions.] 
Attention  is  now  turning  to  Autumn  toilets,  though  the 
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dresses  in  actual  wear  still  speak  of  Summer  uml  sunny 
ikies,  but  over  these  thin  toilets  of  jpienadine,  silk,  mus¬ 
lin,  or  bare^,  our  fashionable  ladies  are  pleased  to  wear 
silk  or  black  moire  antique  redingotes,  to  which  the  name 
of  JncroydUes  has  been  given.  These  are  the  chief  eccen¬ 
tricities  of  the  day,  and  are  the  subjects  of  conversation 
in  every  circle  interested  in  toilet.  W’omen  who  have  an 
aversion  for  everything  singular  or  remarkable,  cry  out 
against  this  innovation,  but  most  of  the  fair  daughters  of 
Eve  who  possess  the  attraction  of  a  fine  flgure,  have  al¬ 
ready  made  up  their  minds  to  bestow  their  warmest  pat¬ 
ronage  on  this  moire  antique  rodingote  (the  French  name 
for  a  gentleman’s  frock  coat.)  It  has,  indeed,  some  right 
to  be  so  called,  as  the  skirt  is  gathered  in  flutes  and  forms 
a  second  skirt  over  the  dress.  The  body  is  tight  and 
closed  down  the  front  with  frogs  or  loops.  As  for  the 
sleeves  they  are  very  wide  and  flowing,  and  opened  up  so 
as  to  show  to  advantage  the  rich  lace  sleeves  worn  under¬ 
neath,  as  well  as  the  sleeves  of  the  dress.  Such  is  the 
general  aspect  of  these  IncroyaUes.  They  have  no  trim¬ 
ming  whatever,  and  it  is,  q>erhap8,  this  very  plainness 
which  gives  them  so  much  the  ap{>earance  of  gentlemen’s 
frock  coats.  Should  the  silk  and  moire  IncroifolUt  meet 
with  as  much  favor  as  many  persons  anticipate,  it  may 
be  easily  foreseen  that  the  same  cut  will  be  in  equal  vogue 
when  the  approach  of  Winter  renders  the  adoption  of  vel¬ 
vet  or  cloth  indispensable.  Indeed  we  are  more  than  half 
inclined  to  think,  that  before  the  time  for  the  use  of  cloth 
arrives,  these  IncroyaJbles  will  have  obtained  the  almost 
undisputed  possession  of  the  field.  But  for  a  lady  to  ap¬ 
pear  to  advantage  in  one  of  them,  she  must  have  a  nymph- 
like  slender  figure,  without  which  the  redingote  will  be  as 
vulgar  as  anything  else — in  short,  she  will  have  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  perambulating  beer  barrel.  We  think  few 
unmarried  ladies  will  venture  alone  into  the  streets  of 
Paris  in  these  rodingotes  for  some  time  yet,  at  least,  as 
they  attract  too  much  notice,  and  seem  to  say,  **  Look  at 
xne  1”  The  Boulevards  belong  to  the  general  public.  It 
is  very  diflerent  in  a  drawing-room,  where  the  company 
all  know,  or  are  supposed  to  know,  each  other.  The  rich 
and  noble  foreigner  can  indulge  freely  in  all  the  caprices 
of  fashion,  because  the  manners  and  customs  of  Paris  are 
not  held  to  govern  those  of  other  countries.  But  in  Paris,  i 
a  lady  who  appears  on  the  Boulevards  must  be  extremely  | 
re.served  in  her  toilet,  carriage,  and  gesture,  especially  ! 
when  alone,  with  no  other  protector  than  herself.  If  she  | 
walks  along  staring  at  everything  she  passes,  and  holding 
up  her  dress  like  a  Spanish  dancer  ready  to  fly  off  into 
cachucha,  she  is  sure  to  compromise  herself,  though  she  | 
may  be  the  most  respectable  woman  in  the  world  all  the 
time.  This  manner  of  raising  the  dress,  which  some  ladies 
who  think  themselves  fashionable  have  adopted,  is  realty 
most  unbecoming.  I  am  well  aware  that  crinoline  makes 
it  impracticable  to  raise  the  dres.s  at  the  side,  and  so,  in 
order  not  to  derange  the  harmony  of  this  wondrous  pile 
of  petticoats,  ladies  adopt  the  expedient  of  raising  their 
dresses  in  front.  But  why  persist  in  wearing  crinoline 
when  it  imparts  neither  grace  nor  elegance?  Crinoline  is 
like  the  frog  in  the  foble  that  tried  to  rival  the  ox  in  bulk. 
A  woman  invested  with  such  unmeasured  volume  of  crino¬ 
line,  may  fairly  be  compared  to  a  diving-bdl.  Some  ladies, 
especially  remarkable  for  the  excess  of  crinoline,  have 
lately  been  seen  indulging  in  another  eccentricity,  carry¬ 
ing  an  eye-glass  stuck  in  the  comer  of  the  left  eye.  with 
all  the  easy  impudence  of  a  made  dandy.  These  ladies 
have  received  the  name  of  CrinfUimites.  They  have  a  pe¬ 
culiar  style  of  their  own,  like  the  corresponding  class  of 
the  other  sex.  If  I  thus  attack  the  weak  side  of  frahion, 
it  Is  solely  for  the  ^nefit  of  my  fair  readers,  whom  I  wish 
to  caution  against  the  bad  taste  of  certain  persons,  who 


arc,  Dcvcrtlu'lcss,  among  the  queens  of  the  day.  I  would 
not  have  them  fancy  Uiat  all  the  showy  dames  whom 
they  may  see  belong  to  the  beau  monde,  while  they  are 
neither  more  nor  less  than  adventuresses,  the  divinities 
of  the  public  bulls  at  Asuieres,  Mabille’s,  the  Qiateau  dei 
1  Icurs,  and  llusard’s.  The  real  lady  is  too  conscious  of 
her  beauty,  her  elegance,  her  birth  and  her  fortune,  ever 
to  compromise  herself  to  parading  extravagant  fashions, 
bhe  will  dress  for  Autumn  like  a  daisy.  tVbat  can  be 
more  pleasing  ?  The  prettiest  Autumn  dres.'^cs  are  made 
of  Kcgli.sh  aljmca  and  plain  silk,  with  quilled  flounces. 
The  skirt  has  si^ven  flounces,  merely  hemmed  and  quilled. 
*1116  Queen  Taisy  of  the  gardens  has  nothing  smarter  thin 
this  skirt  all  quilled  like  a  collar.  Tlie  body  is  i<lain,  and 
has  quilled  lappets  round  the  waist.  The  sleeves  are 
gathered  at  top  and  have  tliree  quilled  flounces.  This 
dress  is  far  best  w  hen  made  of  a  quite  plain  tissue.  It  is 
the  very  personification  of  a  lady  of  go^  taste.  Ibc  col¬ 
lars  and  sleeves  are  also  made  with  quilled  trimmingi, 
and  arc  some  flshus  to  which  the  name  of  the  unfortunats 
Marie  Antoinette  has  been  given.  Then  there  is  another 
novelty  called  the  Fanchonnette.  Of  course  you  want  to 
know  what  that  is.  ^liy,  a  mere  nothing  made  out  of 
lace,  a  kind  of  low  bertha  with  long  rounded  ends,  which 
I  may  be  worn  on  either  a  high  or  a  low  body.  Ibis  1^. 
chonnette  gives  tlie  body  a  very  rich  appearance.  Indeed, 
we  have  seen  some  very  stylish  ladies  throw  this  fiinchon- 
nette  over  their  straw  bonnet  and  tie  it  under  the  chin, 
over  their-ribbons.  It  imparts  at  once  a  resemblance  of 
the  costumes  of  the  reign  of  I.ouis  XV.  It  is  really  very 
becoming ;  it  is  certainly  not  of  the  classical  school,  but 
of  the  n>mantie. 

Bonnets  for  Autumn  differ  very  little,  if  at  all,  from 
those  worn  in  Summer.  Belgian  and  Panama  straws  are 
trimmet  with  velvet  and  flowers  of  the  season.  Those 
ladies  who  must  absolutely  have  something  new  in  the 
shape  of  ft  bonnet,  have  them  made  of  crape  and  velvet, 
crape  and  silk,  with  ornaments  of  feathers  of  two  shades. 
Cumins  are  still  made  of  enormous  dimensions,  and  Hii 
hardly  to  be  sui^sed  that  they  will  be  less  in  the  Winter. 
Nothing  will  be  really  done  in  point  of  W'inter  fasUons 
till  after  the  long  houdays,  which  terminate  early  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  Till  then  the  only  change  will  be  in  the  omsments 
and  trimmings  of  dresses  and  bonnets.  The  appearance 
of  the  IncrofoUeSj  already  described,  is  quite  an  excep¬ 
tional  case  at  the  present  season.  Lresses  are  still  made 
of  Louis  XV.  lappets,  that  is  to  say,  reaching  down  to 
about  the  middle  of  the  skirt.  The  lappets,  bodv  and 
sleeves  are  generally  rather  profusely  trimmed  with  ball 
or  tassel  fringes.  Fringe  is  an  ornament  that  enjoys  ex¬ 
traordinary  favor.  'We  have  also  seen  seme  very  ptrity 
velvet  tresses  so  employed,  but  lor  this  trimming  the  lady 
should  be  of  a  very  slender  figure,  else  it  will  give  an  ap 
tearance  of  stoutness,  which  may  not  be  desired.  Before 
leave  the  subject  of  dresses,  I  will  lay  before  my  readeri 
the  description  of  some  pretty  toilets  which  attracted  no 
little  attention  at  a  ball  nven  by  the  Emperor  at  St.  Qoud. 
We  will  begin  with  the  dress  worn  by  the  Fmpress,  which 
was  made  of  Azof-green  crape,  trimmed  with  English 
point  lace,  and  a  profu^n  of  green  wheat  ears,  matching 
the  tint  of  the  dress  ;  the  three  eraM  skirts  were  almost 

covered  with  them.  Iladame  T.  de  la  1 - wore  a 

toilet  composed  of  seven  skirts  of  grenadine  gauze,  shaded 
of  all  the  blues  firm  torquoise  to  China  blue.  The  trim¬ 
ming  of  this  toilet  was  blue-bells  of  all  the  tints  contained 
in  each  skirt.  The  bertha  was  also  of  blue-bells,  and 
wreaths  of  them  meandered  all  over  the  skirts.  The 
Puchess  d’A—  had  a  toilet  covered  all  over  with 
quilled  illusion  tulle  and  grass  frinM,  studded  w  ilb  bunches 
of  black  and  red  currant*.  The  Countess  of  V  ■■  ■  wore 
a  white  crape  toilet,  ornamented  with  long  branches  of 
apple  bloom  and  fruit.  Nothing  could  be  more  origin^ 
than  all  those  little  green  apples  swaying  about  on  their 
flexible  stems  like  so  many  little  balls.  &  much  for  ball- 
dresses. 

Now  a  few  words  on  walking  dress.  We  have  three 
new  bodies  to  describe  :  the  ifonfespnn,  the  Morttqut  and 
the  CataUmian.  The  first  has  very  much  the  appearsnw 
of  a  man’s  coat,  as  it  has  a  little  skirt  behind  formed  by 
three  large  plaits,  while  the  front  terminates  at  the  waist 
in  a  little  point  either  sharp  or  rounded.  This  iaaveiy 
pretty  little  body.  The  moresque  body  has  a  plain  lappet 
very  much  cun’ed,  on  which  foU  a  quantity  of 
forming  a  double  lappet.  All  these  basquines  are  ribbed 
with  ribbons  and  bordered  with  fringe  or  lace.  The  Cata¬ 
lonian  body  presents  a  kind  of  second  body  formed  of  a 
chequer-work  of  velvet  and  ribbon,  something  in  the  ewisi 
style.  This  chequer-w'ork  begins  below  the  bosom.  It 
an  admirable  means  of  setting  off  the  waist  to  advantage. 
Next  month  we  shall  have  plenty  to  say  on  Autumn 
novelties,  especially  bonnets  and  mantelets. 

VlSCOMFTSSSS  DK  ReNKIVIUK. 


